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é : 
‘Your Child’s Birthright. ; 
‘ 


There are probably no bounds to the sacrifices a mother would make if necessary oo 





for the sake of her child. But a mother may do a great thing for her child without 
any self-sacrifice, by simply giving the child its birthright in the shape of proper * 
food. Remember that the infant's digestive power is only half developed, and 





unless food has been properly prepared, only half of it digests; the other half 4 
remaining to rasp and tear along the surfaces of the stomach and bowels, and r) 


so set up an endless train of distressing ailments, 


‘ 


ELLIN’S FOOD 


will speedily digest, and the rich nutriment it contains rapidly finds its way. into 





* 


the blood, and thence to every part of the infant’s body and brain. Sample post 3 
free; mention this Magazine. Mellin’s Food Works, Peckham, S.E. 4 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY 1902. 


VoL. XXVI. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


AND 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CASKET LETTERS. 


BY THE RIGHT 


HONOURABLE 


SIR HERBERT E. MAXWELL. 


[Zhe casket was of silver gilt, about a foot long, in an outer cover of velvet, and was engraved in 


several places with the initial F, under a royal crown. 


lt was delivered up to the Govern- 


ment, after the application of torture, by Robert Douglas, who had been found in bossession of 
some of Bothwell’s papers shortly after the murder of Darnley and the marriage of Mary to 


Bothwell. 


If the casket was really Bothwell’s, the inference ts that tt had been a gift to him 


from Mary, the crowned initial being that of her first husband, Frangois II, of France. 


The contents of the casket consisted of eight 
All the originals, it was alleged, were in Mary's handwriting ; 


Queen, and eleven love sonnets. 
but these originals have disappeared.) 


HEN Mary Queen of Scots 
landed at Leith, on August 
tgth, 1561, to assume the 

rule of her own kingdom, she wanted a 
few months of being nineteen. ‘Thirteen 
years previously, after Henry VIII.’s 
bloody wooing of her for Prince Edward 
of England had culminated in the battle 
of Pinkie, thereby crushing the military 
power of the Scots and throwing them 
further than ever into the French alliance, 
French fleet had carried away the child- 
Queen, the Scottish Parliament unani- 
mously approving as “ verray ressonabill ” 
the project of her marriage with the 
Dauphin, ‘to the perpetuall honour, 
plesour and proffeit of baith the realmes.” 
Then followed ten years’ education in the 
most profligate court in Europe—such 
education as Lamartine pronounced “ to 
have fitted her rather to become the 
mistress than the wife of the Dauphin.” 
The marriage took place in April 1558; 


letters 


in French add % to Bothwell by the 


in June 1559 Henri II. was killed in 
the lists; the Dauphin succeeded as 
Francois II., and the ancient Scoto- 
French alliance seemed to have reached 
ideal fulfilment—Mary Queen of Scots 
had become Queen of France also. 

The weakling Francois died in the 
following year, and the French court was 
left under the sinister guidance of /a reine 
mere—Catherine de Medici. Scarcely 
was Mary’s husband cold before all 
Europe was buzzing with rumours of her 
second marriage. 

“The mariage of our Queyn,” wrote 
John Knox, “ was in all mannis mouth. 
Some wold have Spaine; some the 
Emperouris brother; some Lord Robert 
Dudlye; some Duck de Nemours; and 
some unhappilie gessed at the Lord 
Darnlye.” Arran, next heir to the crown 
of Scotland, Don Carlos and Darnley 
were mentioned as most probable suitors 
in official dispatches within three months 
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of Frangois’ death. Popular gossip gave 
Mary the choice also of the King of 
Sweden, his brother the King of Denmark, 
the King of Navarre, the Duke of Ferrara, 
the Prince de Condé, the young Duke of 
Guise, the Cardinal of Bourbon, Don 
John, and the Duke of Norfolk. 

The beauty of the young Queen of 
Scots has been the theme of endless song 
and story; she must have been gifted 
also with singular charm of manner and 
a quick intelligence. To steer steadily 
through the stormy sea and treacherous 
shoals which lay before and around her 
required more than these. She had need, 
first, to be deeply imbued with right 
principles, and, second, to have ministers 
and councillors upon whom she could 
rely in the work of government. 

As for the first—her perception of right 
and wrong was such as she had been able 
to acquire in the French court, where 
Catherine's sguadrone volante was a feature 
of good society and a recognised instru- 
ment of statecraft. Such discretion and 
moral rectitude as she possessed must 
have been innate—it cannot have been 
acquired. One cannot follow closely the 
story of Queen Mary without reaching 
the conviction that by nature she was 
frank, generous and unsuspicious ; tender- 
hearted to a fault, but passionately resent- 
ful when her trust was betrayed. 

And whom had she to trust? Human 
character is never uniform at any period, 
and among the nobles of Scotland there 
must have been some honest, disinterested 
men—among the clergy some who were 
capable of Christian forbearance and 
charity. Doubtless there were many 
such, but these were not the sort whom 
the tempest of reform, the ceaseless strife 
of faction and the stress of private feud 
had forced to the head of affairs. John 
Knox was as sincere as he was earnest, 
but how could she seek the counsel of 
one who identified the “ Quenis Kirk ” 
with ‘that Romane harlot,” and told her 
so? Moray, Mary’s bastard brother, was 
the ostensible head of the Protestants, of 
whom the most active vied with each 
other in virulent invective against her 
religion ; * yet she put her trust in Moray 
till he turned against her. The Earl of 
Huntly, head of the Scottish Catholics 





*Tt was not a mealy-mouthed age. 
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and “Cock o’ the North,” was probably a 
sterling character ; and of all the mysteries 
which shroud Mary’s conduct none _ is 
more profound than her behaviour to one 
whose religion, if nothing else, should 
and would have made him the most 
devoted of her subjects. It was her trust 
in Moray which caused her, within little 
more than a year of her return, to march 
in person against Huntly, and drive him 
to his death at Corrichie. 

Then there was Maitland of Lethington, 
her Secretary of State, of able intellect, 
but shifting his course to suit every wind 
that should serve his own advancement ; 
Morton, her Chancellor, to whom she 
became used to turn for protection from 
the intemperate vehemence of Knox, and 
whom she used playfully to tease about 
her many suitors—it was not long before 
she learnt how far ¢hev were worthy of 
her confidence. But before that hour 
came, another figure appeared on_ the 
scene—her cousin, Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley, son of the Catholic Earl of 
Lennox, and great-grandson of Henry VII. 
of England. Comely, tall and athletic, 
with a wholesome taste for field sports, 
and a charming manner—when he chose 
—this gentil hutaudeau attracted the 
Queen’s caprice, and she conceived for 
him a vehement passion. 

Disdaining the fierce opposition of 


Moray and his party, who rose in 
rebellion, Mary married Darnley on 
July 29th, 1565, being then inher 


twenty-third year. Six weeks of matri- 
mony convinced her of the grievous 
mistake she had made. Darnley had a 
disagreeable temper, without any intel- 
lectual endowment to satisfy Mary’s quick, 
eager wit. Dull as he was, he had more 
dangerous qualities than stupidity. He 
conceived an intense jealousy of David 
Riccio, the Piedmontese musician, in 
whose company Mary had _ been ac- 
customed before her marriage to find 
the intellectual solace which she sought 
in vain elsewhere ; and he lent a ready 
ear to the scandalous construction put upon 
this intimacy by Lethington, Morton and 
others, who also discerned Popish designs 
in these secret séances with Riccio, and 
feared that the foreigner was to supplant 
Lethington as Secretary of State. Moray, 


Mary had scarcely been six weeks in Scotland before the 


magistrates of Edinburgh reissued a proclamation which they had made six months before 72 her own 
name, charging ‘‘all monks, friars, priests, nuns, adulterers, fornicators and all such filthy persons ” 
to remove from the town within four-and-twenty hours on pain of branding and banishment. 
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the Queen’s brother, had been driven 
into exile ; the Protestants were impatient 
for his recall, and suspected Riccio of 
being the chief bar to it. Cool, watchful 
Randolph, English ambassador at Holy- 
rood, reported that there was. strife 
between the King and Queen, and that 
* }arnley could not continue long. 

To all honest men he is intolerable, and 
almost forgetful of her already that has 
adventured so much for his sake. What 
shall become of her, or what life with him 
she shall lead, that already taketh upon 
him to control and command her, I leave 
others to think.” 

Court rumours and her  husband’s 
suspicion only made Mary the more 
resolute in her friendship for’ Riccio. 
Of all women that ever lived, she was 
the least likely to alter her conduct in 
consequence. Her behaviour seemed to 
confirm the worst construction put upon 
it. She had not been wedded six weeks 
before Bedford declared to Cecil that of 
the countenance given by Mary to David 
he would not write, “for the honour due 
to the person of a Queen.” 

Riccio’s enemies determined that he 
should die. Sixteenth-century assassins 
went to work in a_ businesslike way. 
No conspirator was to have the chance 
of rounding upon his confederates ; when 
murder was to be done it was preceded 
by a formal contract, just as though it 
were a question of building a house or 
digging a drain. Accordingly a ‘“ band” 
was drawn up and signed by the con- 
spirators, wherein Darnley, the King, 
guaranteed, his accomplices against the 
blood-feud of great persons—Bothwell, to 
wit, his brother-in-law Huntly, and Athol. 
Chief of those in the secret were 
Lethington, Morton, Argyll, Boyd, and 
Ruthven. A pretty secret! Moray knew 
what was coming, ‘‘and looked through 
his fingers” ; so did Rothes and Kirkaldy 
of Grange, who were in exile with Moray 
in England. On February 13th Randolph 
wrote from Edinburgh to Lord Leicester : 
“T know that, if that take effect which 
is intended, David, with consent of the 
King, shall have his throat cut within 
these ten days. Many things grievouser 
and worse than these are brought to my 
ears ; yea, of things intended against her 
own person.” Mary was five months 
gone with child; the deed was to be 
done in her presence, with such effect 
upon her life as might ensue. 
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Now, this brief allusion to an event so 
well known in all its brutal details as the 
murder of Riccio is made here merely 
because in that event may be found a 
clue to much of the Queen’s subsequent 
conduct. Riccio was butchered before 
her eyes on March gth. Mary survived 
the shock, to the disappointment of some, 
at least, of the assassins ; but the horror 
of it, and her passionate grief for the loss 
of a trusted and well-beloved servant, 
combined to harden her character, 
naturally impulsive, and changed her into 
a reckless and vindictive woman. Every 
man whom she had trusted, and the man 
whom she had learnt, if not to distrust, at 
least to detest—her husband, had put a 
hand to this cruel deed—this mortal 
affront—the destruction of Riccio. Every 
man but one—the strong and dauntless 
James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell. Him 
she hac summoned out of France in the 
previous autumn, when her domestic 
troubles first dawned upon her. Accord- 
ing to the prediction of stalwart Kirkaldy 
of Grange, himself one of her opponents 
at the time, the Queen “shook Bothwell 
out of her pocket ” at her enemies, and it 
was his resolute bearing and mastery of 
resource at this crisis which completely 
won Mary’s changeful heart. At last she 
had found a man of firmer spirit than 
her own, whose service she was ready 
to reward by making herself his servant. 
After the murder, Mary remained the 
prisoner of Darnley and the other as- 
sassins in Holyrood House. But Darnley 
betrayed his accomplices; and when 
Bothwell, with Huntly and Athol, effected 
the Queen’s escape, her dastard husband 
shared her flight to Dunbar. Bothwell 
was all-powerful on the Border, Huntly 
and Athol inthe north. ‘The combination 
was too strong for Morton and his allies, 
who fled to England. The King and 
Queen of Scots were left to govern their 
realm. 

It is told in the lately discovered 
Lennox manuscripts how, as Mary and 
her husband passed among the royal 
tombs in their escape from the’ palace, 
she stopped beside Riccio’s fresh grave 
and exclaimed that ‘it should go very 
hard with her but a fatter than Riccio 
should lie anear him ere one twelvemonth 
was at an end.” Within a twelvemonth 


Darnley was no more! But Lennox, it 


must be remembered, had become one 
of Mary’s bitterest foes before these papers 
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were compiled.* | He was convinced of 
Mary’s guilt in the murder of Darnley, 
and many — perhaps most — persons 
thought false testimony a venial offence 
in support of such charges as 
believed to be true. 

So much as preface to the central 
events of Queen Mary’s life. l’rom this 
point her conduct has been the subject 
of such incessant controversy, extending 
over three centuries, without bringing 
people any nearer agreement upon the 
truth, that it may seem vain and irksome 
to peer further into the gloom. My 
excuse for reverting to the problem at 
this time is the appearance of a remark- 
able work by Mr. Andrew Lang, appro- 
priately entitled ‘The Mystery of Mary 
Stuart.” ¢ 

Herein for the first time, as it seems 
to me, the famous Casket Letters, upon 
the genuineness whereof almost the whole 
presumption against the Queen of Scots 
rests, have been subjected to rigorously 
impartial scrutiny, and examined in the 
light of the new evidence in the Lennox 
manuscripts. ‘That evidence, it is true, 
must be taken more as showing how the 
case against Queen Mary was got up 
than as revealing fresh points inher 
conduct; bu: it must be confessed that 
nothing contained therein lessens the 
suspicion against her. Mr. Lang’s treatise 
carries the greater weight inasmuch as 
nobody who is familiar with his feelings 
towards the House of Stuart on the one 
hand, and towards the Scottish Reformers 
on the other, can doubt that he entered 
upon his inquiry sanguine of unearthing 
something that might redeem the fair 
fame of the beautiful Queen of Scots. 
If proof could be had that the Casket 
Letters were forged or extensively garbled, 
he might have claimed fairly that Mary 
had been grievously traduced by political 
and ecclesiastical partisans. | Unhappily 
“the spirit of rather reluctant conscienti- 
ousness,” to use his own phrase, which 
he brought to the task, has been fatal to 
any such comforting conclusion. 

Queen Mary’s son, afterwards James I. 
and VI., was born on June roth, 1566 ; 
on February roth, 1567, Darnley was 
murdered at the Kirk-o’-Field. Bothwell 


were 


MYSTERY OF THE CASKET 


LETTERS. 5 


was known by all men to be the chief 
assassin ; to him Mary had already yielded 
her heart, and more than her heart, as 
there is much reason to suspect. 
Mark, in Mr. Lang’s gallery of masterly 
sketch portraits, the true delineation of 
this Bothwell — no rude, _untutored, 
cowardly ruffian, as Buchanan and cthers 
would have us believe, that so we might 
shrink with greater horror from the woman 
who loved him. He was ruthless, indeed, 
in the indulgence of evil passions, but 
he had refined tastes, kept a well-bound 
library, wrote a fair Italian hand, and 
quoted classical precedent when his 
troops were formed for battle—altogether 
a notable figure in a court where many 
high-born personages could neither read 
nor write. His moral record was of 
the worst, but when has ¢/A/at brought a 
man disfavour from women? Bothwell 
—ready in action, smooth of tongue, no 
novice in love—was the very man _ to 
inspire a clever woman with a supreme 
passion. 

This Bothwell, then, after undergoing 
a mock trial on April 12th, 1567, for 
Darnley’s murder, and being acquitted, 
Lennox only protesting, waylaid Queen 
Mary on the 24th, as she travelled from 
Stirling to Edinburgh, and carried her— 
no unwilling captive—to Dunbar. He 
could not marry her at once, seeing that 
in the previous year he had wedded with 
Huntly’s sister, Lady Jean Gordon; but 
that obstacle was removed by collusive 
and successful actions for divorce, judg- 
ment being granted on, May 3rd and 7th. 
By that time the reputation of the Queen 
of Scots was hopelessly compromised, and 
she married Bothwell on May 15th. 

Men were hardened to horrors in those 
days, but here was horror to appal the 
hardiest. Athol, head of the Catholic 
party, joined the Protestant lords, who 
had gathered their forces to deliver the 
Queen from Bothwell. Lethington joined 
them too, but, as may be believed, from 
different motives. His change of side 
is only important as regards his part in 


too 


the affair of the Casket Letters. Yo 
these we have come at last. 
Mary surrendered to the Lords at 


Carberry on June 15th, 1567, Bothwell 


* Transcripts of them were found by Father Pollen among the papers of the late Father 


Stevenson, so well known in 


connection with 


with the originals in the Cambridge University Library. I 


Scottish historical 


am 


and 
that 


research, 
informed 


were collated 
they are to be 


published shortly ; meanwhile Mr. Andrew Lang has made use of them in his recent work. 
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being suffered to slip away, possibly 
because he knew too much implicating 
Morton and Lethington in the black affair 
at Kirk-o’-Field. On the 17th the Queen 
was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle ; 
Morton, according to the Protestant 
historian Calderwood, having prevailed 
against the design of others, with whom 
he was acting, for her immediate execu- 
tion. On the roth, Morton, according to 
his own subsequent deposition before the 
Westminster ‘onference, in December 
1568, was aining with Maitland of 
Lethington in Edinburgh, when ‘‘a certain 
man” came to inform him that Bothwell’s 
valet Dalgleish, and two others, had 
entered Edinburgh Castle to recover some 
Morton im- 
mediately sent his kinsman, Archibald 
Douglas, who had been present at 
Darnley’s murder and was one of the 
most accomplished rogues that ever stood 
in shoe-leather, to arrest these persons. 
Robert Douglas, Archibald’s — brother, 
caught Dalgleish in Potter Row with 
some of Bothwell’s title deeds. He 
declared that he had nothing else of 
Bothwell’s in his possession ; but next day, 
June zoth, being submitted to torture, 
offered to take Robert Douglas back to 
Potter Row and show him something. 
This “something ” was a casket of silver 
gilt, about a foot long, in an outer cover 
of velvet and engraved in several places 
with the initial F under a royal crown. 
If it was really Bothwell’s, the inference is 
that it had been a gift to him from Mary, 
the crowned initial being that of her first 
husband, Francois II. of France. 

At eight o'clock on the same night this 
casket was brought to Morton, who was 
practically acting as Governor of Scotland 
in Moray’s absence ; and next morning, 
the 21st, it was broken open in the 
presence of Morton, Athol, Mar, Glen- 
cairn, Home, Semple, Sanquhar, ‘Tulli- 
bardine, the Master of Graham, Lethington, 
and Archibald Douglas. The contents 
were ‘‘sichtit ”—inspected—and given 
into Morton’s keeping, who solemnly de- 
clared at Westminster, sixteen months 
later, that he had in no manner altered, 
added, or taken anything from them. 

All those named by Morton as present 
at the opening of the casket, except 


Lethington, attended a meeting of the 
Privy Council on the same day. ‘The 
matter must have been in their minds 
and on their lips, yet it receives no 
mention in the proceedings of the Council. 
Mr. Lang here establishes a new point, 
explaining Secretary Lethington’s absence 
from the Council by the fact that on that 
day he was busy writing to Cecil an 
account of the discovery, and sending 
off Robert Melville ‘‘on sudden dispatch” 
to carry the letter to London. Melville 
was also to report verbally to Cecil “at 
length the ground of the Lords’ so just 
and honourable cause.”* ‘That “ground” 
was explained to be the contents of the 
casket, yet the casket had not been 
opened until four days after the Lords, 
“in pursuance of their just and honour- 
able cause,” had imprisoned the Queen 
in Lochleven. Hitherto the ‘‘cause” 
had been proclaimed as the delivery of 
the Queen from Bothwell and the pro- 
tection of the infant Prince. 

The contents of the casket consisted 
of eight letters in French addressed to 
Bothwell by the Queen, and eleven love 
sonnets. All the originals, it was alleged, 
were in Mary’s handwriting, but these 
originals have disappeared. ‘They  re- 
mained in Morton’s possession until 
shortly before his execution, in 1581, 
when they passed into the hands of the 
Earl of Gowrie, son of that Ruthven who 
was one of Riccio’s assassins. Bowes, the 
English ambassador, repeatedly, but  in- 
effectually, tried to get them from Gowrie, 
in order that they might be used against 
the captive of Fotheringay. When Gowrie 
himself was executed for treason, in 1584, 
the secret of the casket perished with 
him. 

Another document which Mr. Lang 
suggests must have been in the same 
casket was the “band” for Darnley’s 
murder, not to be confused either with 
the earlier anti-Darnley band signed in 
October 1566 by Morton, Moray and 
others, nor with a later one executed after 
the murder (April 19th, 1567), whereby 
Morton and others pledged themselves 
to defend Bothwell against his accusers, 
and to promote his marriage with Queen 
Mary. ‘This vital dccument had dis- 
appeared before the contents of the casket 


I confess that I have difficulty in reconciling the record of Melville’s movements with the 
normal physical powers of a horseman. He is said to have left Edinburgh on June 2ist, reaching 
London, four hundred miles distant, on the 23rd or 24th, and being back in Berwick on the 28th, 


He must have been in fine training ! 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CASKET LETTERS. ” 


were *sichtit” by the lords, showing that, 
if it was in the same casket as the letters, 
somebody had opened that casket before 
the lock was forced by Morton’s orders. 
This is another of Mr. Lang’s new points. 
Randolph, the English ambassador, stated 
in 1570 that this band had been abstracted 
from a little coffer in Edinburgh Castle 
by Lethington and Sir James Balfour. 
Hay of Tala, who suffered on January 3rd, 
1568, for his share in Darnley’s murder, 
deponed that Lethington and Balfour had 
signed the band, along with Bothwell, 
Huntly and Argyll. ‘This is confirmed, 
as regards all of these except Balfour, by 
a draft of the deposition of Hepburn of 
Bowton, who was executed at the same 
time as Hay of Tala, lately discovered at 
Cambridge, containing passages impli- 
cating Morton, which do zo¢ appear in the 
“true copy” attested by Lord Justice 
Clerk Bellenden, and founded upon by 
Moray in his charge against his sister 
Mary before the English commissioners 
at Westminster in December 1568. ‘The 
suppressed passages are printed for the 
first time by Mr. Lang, the inference from 
them being that they were excised from 
3ellenden’s “true copy” by Moray’s 
direction, in order to screen Morton, 
Bowton declares that Bothwell showed 
him the “band” at Dunbar—‘“ quhilk 
band wes in ane of tua silver cofferis.” 
Now, if it is the case that two of 
Darnley’s murderers, Lethington and 
Balfour, had access to the casket defore 
it was forced open in the presence of 
the lords, and abstracted from its contents, 
there is nothing extravagant in the sup- 
position that they also added to them. 
When the letters were produced by Moray, 
in December 1568, at Westminster, in 
support of the charge against Queen 
Mary, it became evident that almost 
incredible carelessness had been shown 
in dealing with such dangerous material. 
No minutes of the proceedings at the 
opening of the casket were handed in, 
nor any inventory of its contents; the 
commissioners were content with Morton’s 
bald, sworn declaration that he had not 
added to or subtracted from them while 
the casket had been in his keeping, 
upon which declaration he was not cross- 
examined, Of all those present with 
Morton at the opening of the casket, 
only Lethington was in London, and it is 
doubtful whether he attended the confer- 
ence. If he did, he held his peace. Mary 


demanded that she should be confronted 
with her accusers. ‘This was refused ; nor 
was she permitted to see the documents 
upon which they based their charge. 

It is clear that Lethington and Balfour, 
deep in the crime of Kirk-o’-Field, had 
a special interest in diverting suspicion 
from themselves to the Queen. Mr. 
Lang, for the first time, has made it 
pretty clear that these worthies had access 
to the casket before it was forced open 
in presence of the lords on June a2ist, 
and that they abstracted therefrom the 
compromising murder band. What should 
hinder them from filling the casket with 
forgeries designed to put Mary’s guilt 
beyond question? Nothing, assuredly, in 
the character of the individuals, but, un- 
happily for the Queen’s fame, much in 
the limitations of their ability to do so. 
With the patient perseverance of a sleuth- 
hound, Mr. Lang has followed this trail, 
and applied the dispassionate acumen of 
a detective to the result to which it leads, 
Remember, he is discussing whether 
documents which disappeared more than 
three hundred years ago can have been 
genuine or forged. He has to rely upon 
transcripts in the original French of four 
of the letters, translations in English and 
Scots of four of the others, and transcripts 
of the eleven sonnets. The task might 
baffle Sherlock Holmes himself. Yet he 
will carry many to conviction in_ his 
conclusion, which is—that while here and 
there incriminating passages may have 
been, and probably were interpolated by 
forgers, the body of the letters must have 
been genuine. ‘That body is bad enough 
in itself. He supplies evidence that in 
place of Letter II. (known as the Glasgow 
Letter) there once did exist a forged 
letter, referred to in the papers of Lennox 
and Moray, but never produced in the 
proceedings against Mary; suppressed, 
therefore, because it was liable to detection, 
and—because the genuine Letter II. was 
damning enough. 

The presumption is even stronger in 
favour of the authenticity of the sonnets. 
Written after Darnley’s death, as there is 
internal evidence to show, their theme is 
Bothwell’s suspicion of Queen Mary, her 
own jealousy of Lady Bothwell, and her 
absolute submission to her lord and 
master. Mr. Lang says: 

“ Nothing is less likely than that a forger 
would think of such a task as forging verses 
by Mary ; nor do we know any one among 
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her enemies who could have produced the — letter. But the Scots version of the passage 
verses, even if he had the will. ‘To suspect runs —‘ I have drawn all out of him.” ‘There 
Buchanan is grotesque... . I am obliged fore the English translator had a Trench 


to share the opinion of La Mothe Fénelon * 
that,as proof of Mary’s passion for Bothwell, 
the sonnets are stronger evidence than the 
letters, and much less open to suspicion than 
some parts of the letters.” 


In citing Mr. Lang’s conclusions, space 
forbids me to trace his investigations, but 
a single extract, taken almost at hazard, 


may be given to show the minuteness of 


his method. 


‘One thing is absolutely certain: the letters 
were produced at Westminster and Hampton 
Court in the original French, whether that 


was forged, garbled, or authentic. ‘This is 
demonstrated by the occurrence, in the 
English translation,t of the words—‘ I have 


taken the worms out of his nose.’ This ugly 
French phrase for extracting a man’s inmost 
thoughts is used by Mary in an authentic 


as the worst, or most compromising, 


original before him, vo/ the French later 
published by the Huguenots, where for 77 
les vers du nes we find jay sceu toutes choses 
de luy.” 


Here I must leave this dark afiair. 
People should read Mr. Lang’s book for 
themselves; they will find that rigid 
scrutiny of detail and laborious collation 
of dates have robbed the narrative of none 


of its thrill, and that the author has 
succeeded in treating what he says 1s 
really a police case with his wonted 


literary grace. ‘* Mary fell,” he sums up, 
“if fall she did, like the Clytemnestra 
to whom a contemporary poet compares 
her, under the almost demoniacal posses- 
sion of passion ; a possession so sudden, 
strange and overpowering, that even her 
enemies attributed it to ‘unlawful arts.” 


* French ambassador in England at the time, who in writing to Charles IX. described the sonnet 
of all the evidence. 


¢ This translation was made hurriedly on 7th or 8th December for the benefit of the English 


commissioners. 


AFTER 


THE 
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They had previously been translated into Scots. 


DAWN. 


SALMON. 


_ just a wreath of drooping flowers 


Plucked in love’s meadows, let me go. 


The ripened fruit of happier hours 


I may not know. 


O’er faded woodlands drives the rain: 


The earth looks vexed and wan and worn, 


Like one who from a night of pain 


Faces the morn. 


The sunrise faints along the hill,-— 


The hope, the thrilling life, are gone. 


Remembering that I love thee still, 


Let me pass on. 
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MY DOMESTIC PETS AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 


BY LADY DOROTHY STANLEY. 
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The Tortoise. 


LONG line of pets, whose tragic 

end brought grief and _ tears. 

Poor beasties, to whom I was 

kind, only to be cruel !—-this penitential 

confession I dedicate to their memory. 

Stories without number have been 

written to teach boys and girls how they 

should treat their dumb _ friends,—this 

record tells how they should xot be 
treated. 


The first pet I can remember, quite as 
a little girl, was a small land tortoise ; 
it was mine, and it was alive, and was 
therefore’ precious and wonderful. I 
thought its flat head beautiful, its dull 
metallic eyes full of expression, its un- 
gainly waddle interesting. The shell 
alone distressed me, it was so cold and 
hard; but even this I contrived to en- 
liven by gilding. 
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The poor creature lived in a candle- 
box opening on to a soup-plate of water, 
upon which floated scraps of bread and 
cabbage-leaf; but hearing that tortoises 
required living prey, and feeling indis- 
posed to gratify so monstrous an appetite, 
I tried the effect of tying thread to small 
pieces of raw meat and jerking it, so as 
to give semblance of life. 

The bait took: my tortoise made a 
grab, swallowing meat and thread; and 
only then I realised that either the tortoise 
must keep the thread or it must relinquish 
the meat. Now, thread might disagree 
with land tortoises, so I jerked back its 
first and only meal, and this seemed to 
discourage the poor thing, for it never 
attempted to eat again. 

Now, I must beg my readers to re- 
member that I really cared for my various 
strange pets. I spared neither time nor 
trouble ministering to what I fancied were 
their wants, and, as I will show, it was 
always through misplaced attentions, and 
never from neglect, that they died. 

One cold December night I thought 
my tortoise must feel chilly in its box by 
the soup-plate pond, so I bethought me of 
a store of thistledown made into a doll’s 
bed. I tore open the little mattress and 
carefully packed the tortoise in the thistle- 
down, tucking it well under the cold shell, 
and piling it up and pressing it down to 
keep out the cold. Alas! the next morn- 
ing I found my tortoise colder than ever, 
for it was dead—starved, or suffocated. 1 
mourned it, buried it, and replaced it by 
two Java sparrows—Rachel and _ Keren- 
happuch. ‘They were dull, pretty birds. 
They never cared for me, but they seemed 
devoted to one another. 

Their end was sudden. Their cage, 
which was hoisted up by a cord and 
pulley insecurely fastened, came down 
one day with a rush, turned over, and 
Rachel and Kerenhappuch were no more. 
And a cock and hen canary reigned in 
their stead. 
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I shall never forget the delight of setting 
this pair up in their nesting-cage, with its 
charming little compartments, its nest 
boxes, and the bag of moss, hair, and 
wool, hung up inside the cage. ‘Then the 
pleasure I had in watching them build 
their nest, admiring the busy birds as 
they kicked and rustled about till the nest 
was soft and round. But the supreme 
happiness was to find one morning a blue 
speckled egg in the centre of the nest. 

On turning back to a very juvenile 
journal I find the following record: “Great 
joy to-day. My Hen Canary has laid her 
first egg—Please God she may lay more,” 
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prison-board, I found it was tightly girdled 
underneath the feathers, the string press- 
ing on its delicate breastbone. I kissed 
its ruby head, cut the cruel string, and 
then, from my open hands, it flew away 
with joyful whirr of wings. Next I turned 
my attention—I will not say my affections 
—to a bottle of leeches. 

I kept them as being interesting, since 
they could not be considered engaging, 
and I neither gave nor expected affection. 
For one thing, I had heard that leeches 
made an excellent barometer, so I kept 
them in a good-sized pickle-bottle, which 
I filled daily with fresh water, being 





and though I much disturbed the mother- careful to tie a piece of linen’ over 
bird by continual peepings, she laid five the mouth of the jar. 

little blue eggs, One day I 
and then devoted carried my leech 
herself to hatch- bottle into my 
ing them. I brother’s bed- 
welcomed — with room, meaning to 
reverent awe the fill it from the 
five hideous little water-ewer. Some 


chicks with their 
sightless eyes and 
raw wings. I 
watched them 
through the quill 
to the feather age, 
and hoped they 
would turn out to 
be unique as their 





names — Amram, 
Ocni, Tola, 
Jimnei, and Jona- 
than. Sut they 


grew up to be 
very ordinary hen 








one called me; I 
forgot that the 
cover was off the 
jar, and when I 
returned, lo, the 
leeches had disap- 
peared—-five big, 
hungry leeches ! 
After much 





anxious groping 
about, and not 


finding any one of 
the five, I thought 
it best to go away 
very quietly. 








canaries, neither 
tuneful nor tame ; 
and I gave them away without regret, 
transferring my affections to a tiny red- 
poll, fastened by a string to a board fitted 
with perches. 

This poor bird had to work for its 
living, having never a sip of water but 
by hoisting up with beak and claw a little 
thimble full of water which dropped, 
bucket-like, into a miniature well below. 
For seed my red-poll must fly up and 
peck the face of a painted clock, which 
fell back, showing the seed-box. 

At first the mere mechanism and in- 
genuity of the arrangements had charmed 
me, and to possess a performing bird 
seemed great good-fortune ; but when the 
bird’s point of view occurred to me, I 
realised the cruelty, and, lifting it from its 


“Romeo 


and Juliet.” 


Gently closing the 
door, I withdrew 
my empty bottle, and I never alluded 
to my loss; but for many mornings I 
gazed anxiously at my brother, expecting 
with dread to see him looking pale and 
bloodless. 

And now came my dormouse, in a tiny 
wheel-cage opening into a snug box-parlour 
lined with moss-—the fattest, brownest, 
sleepiest dormouse you ever saw ; but it 
is a great mistake to think dormice are 
always asleep, for when they do wake up, 
why, they are very wide awake indeed. 
Mine slipped through my fingers with the 
easy celerity of the grey house mouse, 
and took refuge behind a big bookcase. 
‘The books were taken out and the book- 
case moved, ‘The dormouse fled behind 
another and_ bigger bookcase ; this also 


om 


- 
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was moved, 
and mousey 
shot into a 
corner, where 
it was  cap- 
tured by the 
tail — when, 
oh, horror! 
the bushy tail 
slipped off the 
bone, as easily 
as a loose kid 
glove. 

This acci- 
dent so 
shocked me, 
I could never 
look at that 
dormouse 
without 
shame and 
remorse ; but 
it didnotseem 
to mind one 
little bit, but 
went content- 
edly to sleep that winter, till, one warm spring 
day, wakefulness returned, and finding its 
prison door unlatched, dormouse made his 
escape and was never seen again. But I was 
now to have a very rare, a very unique cat, 
so I did not prolong mourning for the mouse. 

A friend wrote from Cairo to say that she 
was bringing some Egyptian kittens, and 
would give me one. So of course I made 
it widely known that I was soon to possess a 
cat the like of which had never been seen. 











Rachel and Kerenhappuch. 











I boasted loudly, and suffered the fate of 
boasters. 

My Egyptian cat turned out to be a verv ordinary, badly marked white and 
grey cat, with a distinct cast in its eye ; indeed, the only remarkable thing about 
it was this squint. I felt now the impossibility of showing this common kitten 
to expectant friends as a rarity, so I cast about for some means of making the 
Khedive appear remarkable, and decided to dye it with some harmless vegetable dye. 
I made an infusion of logwood chips, a rich crimson dye, and another—I 
forget the ingredients—which yielded a bright yellow liquid ; and the Khedive, in 
spite of protest, was dyed, one half a very decided pink, the other a gamboge 
yellow, and then he was carefully dried. 

Now, I quite recognise the cruelty of this proceeding, and even at this distance 
of time I take comfort in the recollection that the Khedive soon recovered its 
spirits, and made grabs at its yellow tail with its pink paws. But though the 
kitten was made remarkable in appearance by artificial means, it was in reality a 
very remarkable cat for its intelligence and its endurance. I do not believe any 
English or American cat would have endured what the Khedive went through with 
such cheerful serenity. I hope none of iny readers will imitate me, for even if 
the dear pussy did not suffer in the dyeing process, which is doubtful, it certainly 
must have felt itself an outcast among cats, notwithstanding the saying that 
“ Dans la nuit, tous les chats sont gris.” 

Dear little Khedive ! it cost me many a tear. Once it walked into a saucer of 
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pure carbolic acid, and burnt its paws 
dreadfully ; they were so swollen and 
blistered that for a long time it could only 
roll or wriggle from place to place. I 
dressed its paws with carbonate of soda 
and tied them up in cotton wool, and 
with tender nursing it recovered, and 
lived for some time a very happy life, till 
one day, sitting on the sunny sill of a very 
high window, our Khedive snapped at a 
fly, overbalanced and fell, and so it died. 
For a time I was _ inconsolable. I 
remember the feeling of void and loss 
left by its death ; 
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could not, about microscopes, and felt at 
last that my calling in life was science in 
general and microscopy in particular. 

It was my good fortune to be the friend 
of Professor Huxley’s daughters, and 
many a happy Sunday afternoon I spent 
at their house. What a chance, too—for 
the future scientist! I felt that I must 
hasten to distinguish myself, lest Professor 
Huxley might come to think there was 
“nothing in me,”—I must lose no time in 
discovering some new insect, or some 
form of life which had escaped the vigilant 

eye of other ex- 





but before long 





I turned for 
consolation to 
an aquarium of 
fresh water. 
This wascare- 





fully — planted 
with water weeds 
and stocked 
with minnow, 


Prussian carp, 
scavenger snails, 
water beetles 
and water 
spiders ; on the 
top floated a 
cork island 
tenanted by a 
blackand yellow 
newt, known as 
Salamander, 
anda small frog. 

My aquarium 
was an endless 
delight ; there 
was a mystery 
about that little 











plorers. So I 
examined dust 
from the roof 


and water from 
the water-butts. 
Everything 
likely to contain 
life in any form 
went under the 
eye of the 
highest power of 
my microscope. 
I burned to dis- 
cover some- 
thing I could 
call ‘* Tennan- 
tia.” my name 


being Dorothy 
‘Tennant. 


Of course to- 
day we hear of 
nothing but mi- 
crobes and 
bacilli, but 
when I com- 
menced my re- 
searches much 








world walled in 





less was known 





by four sheets 
of glass. ‘The 
feathery water-plants swayed gently as the 
fish darted about. ‘The humble black 
snails crawled ploddingly up and down 
the sides of the tank, cleaning away the 
refuse. ‘The jolly little spiders lived like 
divers in their silver air-bubbles,—really 
aquariums have the fascination of fairy- 
land. 

Now, about this time, when in my early 
teens, I was much taken up with the 
microscope. I had a good student’s 
microscope. I bought a polariscope, a 
micrometer, a spot-lens, etc. I mounted 
my own specimens very creditably, and 
read all I could understand, and much I 


‘* Khedive.” 


and written of 
the living 
germs, and indeed, had I known it, there 
was a whole world waiting to be dis- 
covered ; but I was only an ignorant girl, 
burning with zeal, but groping without 
guidance, and, I am afraid, somewhat 
puffed up with very youthful vanity. 

One day I noticed that some of the 
Prussian carp in the aquarium swam very 
sluggishly, and I observed a fungus growth 
over them. Three carp died, and I 
immediately put some of the blood under 
my microscope. I was excited when I 
noticed, moving about amongst the blood 
corpuscles, what looked like small straight 
rod-corpuscles, with an independent life of 
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their own. I shook with joy. Had I at 
last discovered the “* Tennantia”? and 
was not this form of life the cause of 
the fish’s death? Quickly I sacrificed a 
healthy carp, and found no bacillus in its 
blood. I 4ad made a discovery indeed ! 

Then I sat down to consider. So very 
simple a form—could it really be alive ? 
Did not life mean something more com- 
plicated? In all my experience I had 
never come across any organism quite so 
simple, with no mouth or stomach. ‘The 
simplicity distressed me. Why, nothing 
but a little stick of a thing! Really this 
was too simple for my “ ‘Tennantia.” I 
wrote out a full account of my discovery 
for Professor Huxley. I made an en- 
larged drawing of the “’lennantia,” but, 
wishing to add dignity and importance 
to it, 1 added—yes, alas, I added antenne 
just like those of a butterfly. 

When Professor Hux- 
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on my shoulder and bury in my hair the 
nuts he could not eat, or poke them down 
my neck. He would sleep cradled in my 
hands, or sit perkily by my cup, and when 
the coffee was cool enough, cautiously 
dip a paw in, which he licked carefully. 
He had a droll way of washing himself. 
Whether their little pink tongues are too 
small or too dry to do all the cleaning, I 
cannot tell; but Filbert, when he wished 


to make a thorough toilette, would sit 


up and saeese into his paws, then rub 
them over his shoulders, back, and tail, 

frequently repeating the sneeze. 
Watching Filbert asleep, I observed 
that he incessantly ground his two upper 
teeth against his two long lower teeth. 
Now, this I decided must be a bad habit 
peculiar to Filbert ; and, after considering 
how it was to be checked, I made him a 
muzzle of tape, which I carefully fastened 
on at night, to Filbert’s 





ley saw it he smiled and 


great disgust, though he 





said, ‘Your ambition 
o’erleapt itself: your 
discovery would not 


have been bad; these 
bacilli have been seen 
in the blood of diseased 
fish, and not so very 
long ago ; but you have 
destroyed the value of 
your observation by 
adding moustaches to 
this very simple form of 
life. I should therefore 
advise you to name this 
specimen‘ 'Tennantia 
viridis |?” 

Just about this time 
I had a little tame 
squirrel, called Filbert ; 
it was suckled by a cat, 
who thought this parti- 
cular kitten unusually 
lively, especially when 
it ran up the window 
curtain, She was very 
proud of Filbert’s bushy 
tail, and if our tabby 
could have spoken she 
would have said, ‘‘ Now, 
did you ever see such a 
beautiful brown kitten, 
and with such a tail, 
too?” 


Filbert was the best 











generally managed to 
work it off and tear it 
to bits. 

I do not know how it 
would have ended, had 
not Frank Buckland, 
the great naturalist, who 
took a kindly interest 
in the young would-be 
naturalist, explained to 
me that squirrels, being 
rodents, were always 
grinding their incisors, 
and that if, by some 
accident, my  squirre! 
were to break one of 
his upper front teeth, 
the corresponding lower 
one would — gradually 
grow and grow out of 
his mouth till it curved 
round into his skull. 
So Filbert was ever 
after allowed to sleep 
in peace, and grind his 
sharp yellow teeth at 
will. 

I had the dear little 
fellow for nearly four 
years; he died of a 
swelling under the lower 





jaw. Every one in the 
house felt Filbert’s 
death; to this day | 








loved of my long line 





remember my _— great 





of pets: he would sit 


My aquarium 


grief when I wrapped 
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the small body in white flannel, and 
placing it in an empty cigar-box, buried 
it reverentially in the garden. I cut off 
some of the hair from his pretty tail and 
put it into a big brass locket, something 
like a watch-case, and on a card inside 
I wrote with gold paint, ‘ Grief.” 

Another little squirrel, called ‘Tricksie, 
was given to me; I came also to care for 
it, though never so much as for Filbert. 
We had Tricksie for two years, and then 
he died in the same way as Filbert ; so I 
reopened my locket and added another 
little pinch of fur, and wrote with gold 
paint “‘ More Grief.” Only the other day 
I came across the blackened locket. 

Indeed, I went through a great deal one 
way and another with my pets, though I 
cannot deny that they also went through 
a good deal. 

After the death of my squirrels Filbert 
and ‘Tricksie, I came to possess a young 
hedgéhog. Out of compliment to Professor 
Huxley I called it Thomas Henry. It 
was a bright little creature, very greedy 
for milk, and very destructive, for it chewed 
up the leaves of books and gnawed to 
shreds some rather valuable engravings. 

Thomas Henry had only one drawback 
in my eyes—he was infested with fleas. 
I found it difficult to wash the hedgehog 
—as I understood washing—-and the dry- 
ing process was quite beyond me, so I 
bethought me of Keating’s insect powder. 
It said| on the packet that the powder 
was harmless to dogs, and though it did 
not include hedgehogs I nevertheless felt 
sure that it applied also to them. I there- 
fore liberally sprinkled ‘Thomas Henry 
with Keating’s insect powder—so liberally, 
indeed, that I found him the next morning 
stiff and dead, and I had the added 
sorrow of having caused his death. But 
my zeal for natural history knew no 
abatement. 

The microscope still occupied much of 
my time. I was forming a collection of 
insects’ legs and wings. Now, as my 
collection required cockroaches’ or black- 
beetles’ legs, and I was not sure whether 
they had wings—for earwigs, I found, had 
most exquisite wings cleverly folded away 
—I decided that I must study black- 
beetles, and found to my regret we pos- 
sessed none in our kitchen. So I begged 
Miss Huxley to procure me specimens, 
and she very kindly sent me half a dozen 
in a match-box. Feeling how useful it 
would be to have a constant supply 
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“handy,” I carefully placed them, when 
the cook was away, in a_ comfortable 
crevice under the kitchen boiler. ‘Thus 
introduced, they multiplied only too freely, 
for to this day we are well supplied with 
blackbeetles in our kitchen. 

In my former chapter I spoke of Frank 
Buckland, who was a _ very celebrated 
naturalist and also a kind, original-minded 
man. An old friend of ours, a sort of 
naturalist in his way, first took me to 
see Frank Buckland; and whilst they 
conversed I looked about the curious 
room in the Albany Street house. ‘There 
was such a confusion of wonderful things ; 
it. was just like a magician’s room, with 
its stuffed animals, dried snakes, casts 
of fishes painted and varnished, living 
monkeys in cages, books piled up on 
tables and chairs, books heaped up on 
the floor—a place quite after my own 
heart. 

Mr. Buckland then explained his way 
of stuffing animals. He carefully skinned 
them, oiled the skin, made a plaster cast 
of the flayed body, and then pulled the 
skin over the cast; in that way he kept 
nature’s own proportions and modelling. 
He showed me with pride what appeared 
a living gazelle, done in this way, and 
said, “If this sort of thing interests you, 
come again—as often as you please—and 
I will teach you lots of dodges.” I was 
dazzled at the prospect, and very soon I 
returned—this time with a French maid, 
who nearly fainted when she found her 
dress caught by one of the caged monkeys 
in the dining-room. “ Hag” and “ Tiny” 
I, too, have reason to remember, for one 
of them tore all the trimmings of blue 
buttons off a ‘‘ Galatea” dress I wore, 
and stuffed them in its cheek like nuts. 

One day Frank Buckland said to me: 
“Now, as I see you are an intelligent 
girl, and you take an intelligent view of 
things, you really might become a sort 
of pupil of mine, and study beasts and 
fishes. But how can you understand 
animals if you don’t dissect them? Why, 
bless me, at your age I skinned rats 
and mice, snakes and hedgehogs, and 
thoroughly knew their anatomy.” 

I listened with proper reverence, and 
hoped my scientific zeal would carry me 
thus far; though I felt some doubt of 
myself. 

“Have you 
of a snake?” 
abruptly. 


skeleton 
Buckland 


ever made the 


asked Frank 
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Leadenhall Market, 








‘“No, never,” I answered, somewhat 
abashed. 

“Well, I haven’t a dead one to-day, 
but next week you shall have one. Skin 
it carefully, then put the rest of the 
snake in boiling water, fish out the 
vertebrae, thread them on wire, and there 
you have a good skeleton. ‘Then pin 
out the skin, rub it with an ointment 
I will give you, model out of putty a 
snake of the right length, put the skin 


on it, and there you have your snake: 
cleverly coiled, it will look alive !” 

I felt glad the doing was adjourned 
to next week; but I rejoiced too soon. 

“JT haven’t got a snake for you to 
dissect, but I have a dead Marmozet 
monkey. You will take it home, dissect 
it, learn all about its anatomy, and bring 
me the skeleton nicely prepared. You 
couldn’t have a better thing to begin 
on; it’s quite human. But don’t forget to 
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devoted to each 
and ignored me. 
them in a small 


other, 
I kept 
back 
yard, floored with lead, 
surrounded by very high 


brick walls. At first the 
jackdaws hopped about 
contentedly enough. 
They were well fed, and 
they enjoyed the com 
parative liberty allowed 
by clipped wings. 

But a June sun can be 
hot, especially on London 
leads. I thought the 
jackdaws must be happy 
because they were in the 
open air, little thinking 
of the effect of the un- 
winking sun. 

When I went in the 
afternoon to give them 
fresh food and water | 
found ‘Romeo — and 
Juliet ” staggering about, 
flapping their wings, 
with every appearance of 
approaching death. I 








“Filbert.” 


Jet it soak in boiling water; the rest you 
will find easy.” And he went to an 
adjoining room and brought out a small, 
damp parcel, smelling abominably of 
carbolic. 

I stammered my gratitude and _ left 
hurriedly, fearing he might open that 
dreadful parcel. And as I went home, I 
began to feel grave doubts of my aptitude 
for becoming a naturalist. 

For some hours I could not bring 
myself to open the gruesome packet ; 
when I did, there lay the tiny drowned- 
looking monkey, h#deously and piteously 
human, and the reverence for death came 
to me again. I hunted up a pretty glove- 
box of Spa wood, painted with heartsease, 
and with mingled awe and disgust I 
placed the Marmozet in a fine cambric 
handkerchief, laid it in the glove-box and 
buried it—deep. To this day when I 
smell carbolic I evoke that wizen little 
monkey and shudder. 

Not long after this episode I was givena 
pair of jackdaws. Now, I have invariably 


found that when birds are two of a kind 
they chum together and you are nowhere 
in their affections. 


My jackdaws were 





brought them in, and 
telegraphed to Frank 


Buckland, — “ Jackdaws 
appear to be dying; were left on hot 
leads too long: what should I do?” 

He telegraphed back, “ Sunstroke 
try calomel.” But as he did not specify 
the dose, and as I knew nothing about 
calomel beyond its being a white powder 
kept in a bottle in a certain leather 
medicine-box, I felt very uncertain, but I 
thought a small teaspoonful would meet 
the requirements of the case. So I 
picked up Romeo, who seemed most 
ailing, and poured the dose down his 
beak, and to my surprise the calomel 
killed him like a bullet. 

Evidently calomel was deadly to jack- 
daws, so I made up my mind to treat 
Juliet differently. I sponged her head 
with cold water and left her quiet. ‘The 
next morning she seemed better—though 
she looked askance at me, as much as to 
say, “* You killed Romeo; we shall never 
be friends, you and I.” But we did 
become friends, nevertheless, and Juliet 
lived very happy with me. I am glad I 
have not to record her death, for one 
beautiful autumn morning Juliet spied an 
open window, remembered she had wings, 
—for her wings after Romeo’s death had 
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been equalised,—-and away she flew with 
a joyous caw, to meet some other Romeo. 
I felt a pang, because of her ingratitude, 
but now I am inclined to think she did 
wisely and well. 

‘There are other birds and beasts in the 
dim and distant past whose life and death 
I could recall, but one may have a surfeit 
of tragedies, so I will only tell two more 
tales of the sad fate of pets, and then 
farewell. 

The true story of the two owls 
happened when I was a big young girl 
—big enough to behave more sedately, 
young enough to enjoy the frolic. Friends 
of ours, a young coup'e, proposed visiting 
Leadenhall Market in the City, the market 
to which are brought all the turkeys, geese, 
ducks and chickens, to be distributed over 
London ; very often, too, strange birds are 
brought there for sale. 

It was said to be quite a sight, if 
only you went there early enough in the 
morning ; so it was arranged we should 
go soon after six o'clock a.m. Not to 
attract attention, we should dress very 
quietly and simply, and I was to join 
our friends at their hotel, hard by my 
home. 

I thought it would be fun to dress up, 
and yet it should be in simple, quiet 
style; so 1 borrowed a washed-out print 
from the short kitchen-maid, got somehow 
an old red plain shawl, did my hair up 
in a ridiculous knob, and put on an old- 
fashioned straw poke bonnet; I put on 
odd boots, and wore no gloves. ‘Thus 
disguised I went to the hotel and sent 
up a note, fer I knew I should not be 
admitted, and I walked up and down 
outside. 

My friends were taken aback when 
they saw me, for I was certainly an odd 
figure ; but there was nothing for it but 
to go on, so we hailed a cab and drove 
to Leadenhall Market. 

A long narrow arcade, with shops and 
stalls on either side, crowds of people 


and a roar of voices—that was all I saw 
of the famous market. Knowing my 
affection for “creatures,” my friends 


bought me an odd assortment—a pair of 
quails, a pair of doves, a big baby barn- 
owl, yellow and downy, and a_ small 
fierce-eyed Civetta owl from Italy—an 
owl with the eye and the beak of a 
hawk. ‘Then, laden with cages, we drove 
to the famous “Ship and Turtle” tayern, 
since pulled down, where we had* a 
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memorable breakfast, after which we were 
taken down into great cellars, where gas 
was turned on, to illumine tanks where 
huge turtles were paddling about, waiting 
their turn to be made into turtle soup for 
City aldermen’s dinners. 

When I reached home with my family 
of birds I was puzzled to find the quails 
wore funny little white cotton caps pulled 
over their heads, ccmpletely blindfolding 
them, and of course the first thing I did 
was to remove these caps ; whereupon 
the quails flew at each other with fury, 
evidently prepared to fight to the death. 
So they had to live apart. 

The doves, too, behaved in a very un- 
dovelike way. Indeed, they behaved like 
real brawlers. They did not peck each 
other much, but they hustled one another 
very rudely. No sooner had one of the 
doves got on to a perch than it was 
elbowed off by the other, and this scuf- 
fling was so continuous that I had to 
separate them. 

But the Civetta 


owl was decidedly 

















The baby Owl. 


vicious, hissing at me in a perfect frenzy. 

The barn owl blinked stupidly, but it 

showed neither fear nor dislike. Both 

owls were very sleepy—it was now full 

noon—so I left them with their bright 

eyes closed and their feathers comfortably 
2 
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ruffed up. As I had no suitable cages 
for them, I decided that for that day and 
night they could share together a disused 
parrot’s cage ; separate quarters should be 
ready for them the next morning. So I 
































t The Civetta. 
left them, the Civetta asleep on the perch, 
the baby owl asleep in a corner. 

Early the next morning I came to wish 
my owls good-day, but the Civetta alone 
occupied the big cage. I looked about 
for the young barn owl, but he had dis- 
appeared. And I then noticed yellow 
down and feathers scattered about, and 
the claws of the poor baby bird—all that 
was left of him. 

Civetta was the cannibal : there was fluff 
about his savage curved beak, and fluff 
still grasped in his fierce talons, but his 
ferocious eye was veiled by a film,—was 
it cunning or satiety ? 

And now fer my last story, the adven- 
tures of my horned toad. Its scientific 
name is Phrynosama Banvillii, but neither 
name can give an adequate idea of these 
lizards, for lizards they are, with nothing 
toad-like about them. 

A friend brought me ‘‘ Beelzebub ” from 
the Western States. Its body was broad 
and flat, about four and a half inches 
in length and width, if you did not add 
the tail. It was of a light buff colour, 
banded with dark crimson verging to 
chocolate; its body was studded with 
thorny warts, which became a crown of 
spikes, or rather a ruff of spikes at the 
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throat. I was delighted with this strange 
beast, and it was called Beelzebub, mean- 
ing “Prince of flies,” as it lived mainly 
on flies. 

I found my horned toad singularly 
irresponsive: at first it would swell out 
into globular form, becoming the shape 
of a ball with a spiky tail; but I never 
knew whether this was from pleasure or 
rage. I kept it in a box with a glass lid, 
in the sunniest part of the room. I spent 
much time catching flies for its meals ; 
but the flies let loose in Beelzebub’s box 
became quite bold and contemptuous, 
and actually alighted on its thorns, and 
even walked over its nose without rousing 
the lizard, 

When Beelzebub’s fast had lasted over 
a month I became uneasy ; I did not, of 
course, expect him to ‘take his meals 
regular,” but a month without a mouthful 
was serious. So I gently wedged open 
his mouth with an ivory paper-knife and 
popped in two flies, shutting the mouth 
down by withdrawing the paper cutter. I 
found, however, you can put flies into a 
lizard’s mouth, but you cannot make it 
swallow ; and for another fortnight Beel- 
zebub glared at me with the leg of one fly 
and the wing of another sticking out of its 
tight-clenched jaws. My next idea was 
to try feeding it with milk,—one of 
Grimm’s tales tells of a child who fed a 
toad on milk,—so I poured a few drops 
down its throat and succeeded in washing 
down the flies. 

Beelzebub accepted this method of 
feeding, and I succeeded not only in 
keeping it alive, but in keeping its 
bright colouring, which showed it was 
thriving. 

When springtime came again we went 

to Paris ; and feeling my responsibility as 
owner of a real live horned toad, I took 
3eelzebub with me. Of course I visited 
the Jardin des Plantes, and there I met the 
distinguished naturalist, Monsieur Vaillant, 
who showed me over the reptile house. 
He had no horned toads, however. His 
specimens had died a few months after 
their arrival, their colouring fading to a 
dingy pale brown. He was interested to 
hear that I had kept mine alive so long, 
and on a milk diet. 

After a visit to the Jardin des Plantes 
came a visit to the dressmaker, my sister 
and I having been promised a dress at 
Worth’s. Now, it occurred to me that 
the combination of colours seen on 








Beelzebub would be very harmonious for 
a gown, so I put him in my pocket, and 
we drove off to the great dressmaker in 
the Rue de la Paix. 

When I produced the horned toad, the 
emotion was great: all the hands were 
called to look at this amazing crapaud ; 
in fact, Beelzebub made quite a sensation. 
When the dress had been decided on, 
and I was to retire to the fitting-room, I 
replaced Beelzebub in my pocket, and in 
due course took off my skirt and hung it 
on a peg. 

The dressmaker was kneeling down, 
her mouth full of pins, shaping on me a 
lining, when I heard a flop on the parquet 
floor—and lo! there lay the Prince of 
Flies! He had crawled up my pocket, 
overbalanced, and fell. This activity 
was very surprising, considering that the 
toad usually remained immovable, rarely, 
excepting on very warm days, condescend- 
ing even to move its head from side to side. 

I picked it up, and we returned to the 
Hotel Meurice. That evening we had a 
box at the opera—it was to be a premiere 
of Aida, a great treat much looked forward 
to. I had dressed to go, and went to 
take a farewell peep at Beelzebub, when 
I noticed it was moving about with con- 
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tortions as of pain. It was impossible to 
go to the opera and leave the horned toad 
in agony, so I bade the merry party go 
without me, and spent the evening sitting 
on the floor with two flickering candles 
lighting up the expiring lizard. I had 
tried, but all in vain, to bring relief by 
placing it on cans of warm water, hoping 
the gentle heat would be soothing. 

Just as my people returned from the 
opera, Beelzebub curled up and died. ‘To 
this day I do not know why I wept its 
death, for I had never cared much for it 
during its life. And thus ended one of 
the strangest of pets. 

Now, I hope this sad history will never 
be read by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals—they would pro- 
nounce it a record of cruel blunders. And 
yet, if the creatures suffered, I too certainly 
suffered. My wish was that they should 
flourish and be happy ; the difficulty was 
to bring it about. 

Perhaps many of us make the same 
kind of mistakes, only with human beings 
instead of birds and_ beasts—insisting 


on their being happy and comfortable in 
a way foreign and distasteful to them. 
There is a lot of 
the world. 


mistaken kindness in 



































“«*The Deacon’ told her his affairs.’ 


THE 


BY DOLF 
HEN Miss Amory first noticed 
him he was buying Maltese- 
lace handkerchiefs in a shop 


\ 


in Port Said, and he struck her as a 
young man who did not know his own 
mind. 


He was, at the moment, bargaining with 
the plausible, brown-skinned salesman for 
a reduction in price if he took four hand- 
kerchiefs instead of one, and something 
in his voice was familiar to Miss Amory. 
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Then it gradually dawned upon her that 
he sat at the same table as herself on 
board the A/ameluke, outward bound for 
India, and that, like herself, he had taken 
advantage of the boat’s coaling to come 
ashore and spend money in Port Said. 
A good many of the passengers had come 
ashore, she fancied; but their faces had 
passed her in the unfamiliar streets as 
something dimly visioned in a dream, 
She did not recollect Tom Heath until 


THE 


in his bargaining about the handkerchiefs 
she heard his voice, for her memory was 
much more tenacious of voices than of 
faces. 

Miss Amory was a little elderly lady 
who had never had a chance to be young, 
and in consequence took a *yast interest 
in youth. She was somewhat reserved, 
and a good deal solitary, and had hardly 
spoken to any one on the J/ameluke, 
which she had joined at Marseilles, except 
a few married people who were even 
older than herself. Yet her attraction 
was always towards the younger portion 
of the community, and she watched their 
little flirtations and advances towards inti- 
macy with a shy interest and excitement 
of which no one suspected her. 

Life on board a liner is an epitome of 
the experience of the world. ‘Tragedies and 
comedies—sometimes only incipient, and 
never developed, it is true—are evolved 
within the limits of the floating prison 
which forces human nature into intimacies 
that, in the nature of things, must ad- 
vance at a startling rate. Miss Amory 
was already deeply engrossed in one or 
two couples, but it chanced that her at- 
tention had been only waveringly caught 
by the young man immediately in her 
range of vision at the present moment. 
She thought, when she came to consider 
it, that he was rather popular on board, 
and she knew that he had been nick- 
named “the Deacon” for some reason 
that she could only conjecture. He was 
slightly built, but wiry, and his being 
clean-shaven may have suggested a clerical 
tone about him, but the clean-lipped, 
humorous face struck Miss Amory as 
much more like an actor or a lawyer. 

She moved instinctively nearer to the 
counter where he stood fingering the lace 
with an exaggerated sense of its dainti- 
ness and value, after the manner of his 
sex. Miss Amory’s over-active imagina- 
tion was weaving a romance already out 
of those lace handkerchiefs, while she 
stood quietly examining the raw turquoise 
and trays of unmounted moonstones 
which the salesman was pressing upon her. 

“Can’t you give me one more expen- 
sive than the others ?” said Mr. Heath. 

Miss Amory’s nerves quivered in 
sympathy. ‘There was suggestion in the 
mere idea. She took up a moonstone 
and asked its price absently, listening to 
the conversation beside her instead of to 
her own business. 
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“Well, I'll take those three anyhow. 
Two of them are alike, aren’t they?” 

But yes, said the dusky, writhing sales- 
man ; two were alike, but the purchaser 
had chosen one much less expensive than 
the others ! 

“Oh yes, that will do for Tom 
Heath broke off abruptly, and began 
fingering the richer laces which the sales- 
man proceeded to lay out on the counter. 
“1 don’t quite like this pattern—it hasn’t 
the cross,” he said. Then his eyes fell 
on Miss Amory, wildly purchasing moon- 
stones in her agitated attention to his own 
bargains, though this he did not guess. 
He raised his hat slightly, and smiled in 
a rather quizzical fashion, recognising her 
as a fellow-passenger. 

“I wish you would come to the rescue, 
and give me your advice!” he said 
pleasantly. about 


” 





“Ladies know more 
these things than men. Look here,—cs 
this so much better than the others?” 

Miss Amory abandoned the moonstones, 
and gave her whole attention to the hand- 
kerchief question in a tremor of delight. 
She was a very woman, this quiet little 
spinster, in her keen scent for a romance. 

“Oh yes, I think this one much 
handsomer!” she said, in a quick, soft 
fashion. ‘ You—you wanted one to be 
better than the others ?” 

“Yes, I did!” He laughed in a 
rather embarrassed fashion, and then 
something in the sympathetic eyes looking 
at him seemed to restore his confidence. 
“T want one much nicer—obviously so !— 
than the others, and one rather—rather 
less nice, you know. ‘They are all for 
one family.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Amory, a_ whole 
world of meaning in the one word. 

“ And I want one of the girls to under- 
stand that I’m sending her a better hand- 
kerchief than the others. Do you think 
she'll see it ?” 

“Oh, I hope so!” said the little lady 
earnestly. “ But how will you manage ? 
Will you—write a letter with them ?” 

She felt herself -dreadfully intrusive for 
asking such a question, but Tom Heath 
did not seem to mind. Indeed, those 
dim sympathetic eyes drew his confidence 
from him. 

““N—no, I don’t think I shall write. 
It would be rather too much, you know. 
I don’t exactly want to make it too 
pointed. And yet I want her to under- 
stand.” 





“*Oh yes, | think this one much handsomer!’ said Miss Amory,” 
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“Qh!” said Miss Amory again. She 
looked down with a little chill of disap- 
pointment, and her original impression 
recurred to her, that he was a young man 
who did not know his own mind. “ But 
you have chosen one so much less hand- 


some than the others!” she remarked, 
after a pause. 
“Ves, that’s intentional too. You 


see there are three sisters, and the mother, 
and I can’t quite leave any of them out. 
I like the mother and one sister very 
much; and—and /Ae one, you know— 
well, of course I like her! But the eldest 
sister is very jealous.” 

* But,” said Miss Amory, “ why should 
she be ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know.” But the em- 
barrassment came back to his face, and 
Miss Amory sighed. ‘ Well, on my 
honour I didn’t! I was only just 
pleasant.” 

She looked at the half-amused, half- 
ashamed smile round his mouth and 
eyes—at the crisp, dark hair which was 
too short to curl,—and_ recognising a 
certain characteristic charm in his face, 
she wondered what his “just pleasant” 
might not be. Nevertheless, being a 
woman, she was inclined to exonerate 
him and blame the jealous sister. 

“Tl take those four,” he said at last 
to the salesman, sweeping them on to one 
side. “TI think it will be all right,” he 
added to Miss Amory. 

“T am afraid it will cause a great deal 
of trouble,” said Miss Amory, with a 
sigh, as she gathered up her own purchases 
and followed him out of the shop. 

He was an object of absorbing interest 
to her from that day, the more so in that 
he surprised her so very much, and she 
could not entirely approve of him even 
in the excess of her charity. ‘The Deacon 
increased in popularity daily, and by the 
time the Mameluke was through the Canal 
Miss Amory recognised that she must 
expect to find him in dark corners with 
certain ladies on board. 

“Tt does not seem to me to be quite 
fair to the Handkerchief Girl,” she said 
to herself, wrinkling up her forehead. 
She had old-fashioned notions, in that 
she considered that people whose affections 
were already appropriated should not 
venture into dark corners with anybody 
who happened to be at hand. “ He does 


not call himself exactly engaged to her, 
and yet there is -certainly some sort of 
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should 
but I 


understanding between them. I 
like to ask him all about it, 
don’t like.” 

The Deacon did not wait to be asked, 
however ; in a moment of expansion he 
came and sat down by Miss Amory, and 
told her more of his affairs. Perhaps he 
felt how much she liked him, and _ that 
whatever failings he might have to confess 
he would not be hardly judged. He had 
met the Handkerchief Girl down in 
Herefordshire, where he had been staying 
with a married brother, and in the course 
of ten weeks they appeared to have come 
very near to falling in love with each other. 
To do the Deacon justice, his reason for 
not coming to a complete understanding 
was the uncertainty of his own prospects. 
He was going out to India on business 
for his firm, and on its satisfactory con- 
clusion and his return would probably be 
made a junior partner. Until that time 
he thought it better not to speak, which 
Miss Amory conceded as very noble of 
him ; unfortunately, however, he appeared 
somewhat susceptible to feminine charms, 
of which she could not so entirely ap- 
prove. And he was really a little too 
assured in his confidence in the Hand- 
kerchief Girl. He seemed to think that 
he had only to ask and to have. 

“T don’t think you should be quite so 
certain,” she protested mildly. “A man 
in love is always a little diffident, and apt 
to depreciate himself.” 

* Unfortunately I am only too sure,” he 
said, and then he laughed and coloured. 
**T mean—I know I am sure.” ‘There 
was a distressed pause—distressed on 
Miss Amory’s part at any rate. She 
almost wished, in her championship of 
her sex, that far away in England the 
Handkerchief Girl was flirting far more 
desperately than Mr. ‘Tom Heath had 
done last night with little Miss Paget. 

“Dances are fatal things,” he said at 
last. “I will never go to another. You 
sit out in dark places, and then 

Her imagination rioted wildly through 
fervent scenes. She was an inflammable 
little lady, for all her spinsterhood. 

“IT suppose—the conservatory?” she 


suggested. ‘ Or—the garden ?” 
“No, neither. It was an alcove,” he 
admitted. 


“There is to be a fancy-dress dance 
to-morrow night,” said Miss Amory, in 
mild warning. 

“T know: 


I’m going asa monk, But 
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I won’t sit out in dark corners,” he said 
laughing, and went off to play bull-board. 

Miss Amory’s opinion of his last resolu- 
tion was not great, warned by her know- 
ledge of him. She was further dismayed 
on the night of the dance when little Miss 
Paget, got up as the sweetest of Geishas, 
walked up to the monk and made him a 
demure curtsey. 

“Give me your blessing, Father,” she 
said, glancing up out of her bewitching 
eyes at ‘Tom, who, to Miss Amory’s as- 
tonishment, chased her round one of the 
hatches with apparently amorous inten- 
tions. 

“To you know the blessing I should 
like to give you?” Miss Amory heard him 
say, before little Miss Paget escaped from 
his grasp and fled, laughing. 

“ Decidedly,” said Miss Amory to her- 
self, “he is a young man who does not 
know his own mind!” 

It troubled her so much, poor soul, 
that she ventured timidly to remind him 
of his obligations next day, when she met 
him on deck, apparently as clear-con- 
scienced and happy in his mind as if he 
had never thought of kissing any little girl 
in a Geisha dress, or had no attachment 
in England. 

*“T hope you have not forgotten to 
send the handkerchiefs home,” said Miss 
Amory suggestively, as they leaned on the 
ship’s rail side by side. 

“No, but I really have not done so 
yet,” he returned, smiling. “I couldn't 
send them from such a hole as Port Said, 
could I ?” 

“Well, I don’t quite see why,” said 
Miss Amory, in feeble remonstrance. 


“Oh, they would think nothing of 


them,” he returned. “I dare say I shall 
send them from Aden, though.” 

Miss Amory sighed. She looked at 
Tom Heath, and thought of the Handker- 
chief Girl. Poor littlke Handkerchief Girl! 
probably torturing her soul out because 
she was ashamed to think that she had 
bestowed her love where it had not been 
formally demanded. Miss Amory thought 
of the alcove, and blushed with her. The 
woman who has “given herself away,” 
and feels herself unjustified, is an object 
for pity. But in the fire of her quick 
sympathies Miss Amory could follow in 
fancy the slippery stages by which it came 
to pass. She had not watched Tom 
Heath for nothing,—he had green eyes 
with which he could say anything he 


pleased, and so he rarely troubled his 
clean-lipped mouth to speak and incrimi- 
nate him, though he had a way of smiling 
without parting those lips that accented 
the wordless conversation. He was not 
a very safe young man to leave about on 
board—particularly as he did not know 
his own mind. 

There was among the passengers a 
certain Miss Poppy Janaway. She was 
travelling with her mother, and she was 
the typical girl on board ship who causes 
all the trouble. Miss Amory liked her, 
because all young fair things had an at- 
traction for her; but the other women 
disapproved of Poppy. She flirted, and 
what was more, she did not confine her 
attentions to one man. If she had a 
choice, perhaps it was the Deacon ; but 
as his fancy was as errant as her own. 
she filled her spare time with others, and 
came back to him as occasion served. 
Besides her mother she owned an album, 
in which she invited other passengers to 
write. When it came to Miss Amory’s 
turn, the old lady was pensively turning 
over the leaves of the blue-and-gold volume, 
when she was conscious of a slight shock. 
Many were the cameras on board, and 
some one had snapshotted Miss Poppy 
and the Deacon, and had had the assur- 
ance to give her a copy, which she had 
placed in the album among other trophies. 
It was rather a happy snapshot, and re- 
presented Mr. Heath and Miss Janaway 
engaged in earnest conversation—indeed, 
they appeared to be gazing into each 
other’s eyes. Miss Amory gasped, She 
closed the album abruptly, for she saw 
the Deacon approaching her, and clasped 
her hands over it. 

“Well?” he said, sitting down in the 
empty hammock-chair beside her, “ and 
what are you doing?” 

“Miss Janaway asked me to write in 
her album. I am thinking what I shall 
write.” 

“Oh yes; she asked me. I haven't 
thought of anything pretty as yet.” 

“What is the Handkerchief Girl like ? ” 
said Miss Amory abruptly. 

“Five feet six; rather a big girl, with 
fair hair—very pretty hair, all curly. It 
is rather short when down, only hangs to 
her shoulders—— 

“My dear Deacon, how can you know 
such things !” 

“T stayed in the same house, and 
met her going to the bath-room. Don’t 
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interrupt me! She has eyes like a cat’s ; 
they look grey by daylight, but at night 
the pupils expand, just like a cat’s eyes. 
She is fond of music, but doesn’t sing 
or play; and she cycles, and plays tennis, 
and all that sort of thing!” 

“Oh!” said Miss Amory, rather non- 
plussed by the glib catalogue. ‘ Have 
you a photo of her?” 

“Ves; but only an amateur—a snap- 
shot. I'll show you some day.” 

Miss Amory thought of the snapshot 
even now reposing under her clasped 
hands, and shook her head. It seemed 
to her that the Handkerchief Girl needed 
a champion. 

She never learned whether the handker- 
chiefs were posted ; but she parted from 
Tom Heath at Calcutta, Fate detaining 
him at that place and sending her on to 
Lucknow. As it happened, she did not 
sxy good-bye to him ; she was waiting her 
turn in the background, but he had so 
many last words to say, and young hands 
to press, that the little old spinster, with 
a wise smile, slipped away without em- 
barrassing him further, and went ashore. 
She shook her head again at the memory 
sometimes; but she never forgot the 
Handkerchief Girl. ~ 

As a matter of fact, the handkerchiefs 
were posted at Calcutta, and could Miss 
Amory’s second sight have followed them 
to their destination she would have been 
quite distressed. ‘They arrived at a pretty 
country home in Herefordshire one sunny 
spring morning, when there was only one 
solitary occupant in the breakfast-room. 
This was Miss Lyndon, the “ jealous elder 
sister.” She was usually down first, and 
she was one of those people who looked 
through the letters that had arrived by 
the morning post, and mused on them, 
whether they were for her or any one 
else. Sh2 saw a packet with the Indian 
postmark lying on her mother’s plate, ad- 
dressed in handwriting she knew, and she 
bit her lip. The packet had come far, 
and the Deacon had done it up ina 
hurry—perhaps he had an appointment 
with Miss Janaway that day, fer Poppy 
and her mother had stayed in Calcutta 
fora time. Anyhow, the string was partly 
untied—it only needed a touch to finish 
it, and it was really a marvel it had not 
given way before. ‘The devil came into 
that sunny breakfast-room, and said some- 
thing in Miss Lyndon’s ear. She glanced 
at the clock, saw that she was early, and 
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—undid the packet. There were four 
Maltese-lace handkerchiefs inside, labelled 
with separate names—no further word ; 
but her feminine eyes saw the significance 
of the richer lace on Winnie’s and the 
poorer on her own far quicker than 
masculine ones could do. Remember 
that the labels were only pinned to each 
handkerchief. Again the devil whispered, 
and Miss Lyndon unpinned and altered 
two of the labels. ‘Then she replaced the 
paper, and tied the string—oh, so care- 
fully! just as it had been before, only 
safely this time—and when her mother 
and sisters came down to breakfast she was 
reading her own letters, with a bright spot 
in either cheek, and looked up calmly to 
receive her share of the packet—the hand- 
somest lace handkerchief of all the four. 

“ Really!” said her mether, laughing, 
*T think this should have come to me! 
But I suppose Tom thinks he has an 
excuse as you are the eldest, Miriam, and 
he would rather send his pretty present 
to a young woman than an old one.” 

“TY think it is rather unnecessarily 
pointed, and in bad taste!” said Miriam 
righteously. ‘‘ But of course it may be, 
as you say, because I am the eldest. 
Will you change with me, mother?” 

“Oh no, dear! He meant it for you. 
He even wrote’your name onit. I should 
have thought———”_ She caught herself up, 
for she had involuntarily glanced at Winnie, 
and changed the subject. 

Winnie said nothing. She accepted 
the slight of the narrow lace, and thought 
she understood it. Girls who gave them- 
selves away deserved no more. She went 
and played tennis as hard as she could 
that afternoon, and tried to tire the sore 
feeling out of her heart by slogging down 
the balls; but when it came to writing 
to thank the sender of the handkerchiefs, 
she begged off. 

“We cannot all write. Four separate 
notes would be ridiculous!” she said. 
“If you or mother are writing, you can 
thank Mr. Heath for me, Miriam.” 

So Miriam scored yet another point in 
the game, because she quietly persuaded 
her second sister to write too, after all, 
and Winnie was the only one whose present 
remained pointedly unacknowledged, save 
for a very brief message which Miriam 
took care to word herself. It did look 
like a snub, and the Handkerchief Girl 
was more fully avenged than even Miss 
Amory’s championship could have wished. 
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Miss Amory picked up the connection 
with the story until her return to England 
a year later. Then a chance invitation 
took her to Herefordshire. It was 
summer when she went to stay with her 
friends. ‘They gave tennis parties, and 
invited the neighbourhood, and Miss 
Amory sat under the trees and watched 
the men in flannels and the girls in white 
frocks sending the balls gaily over the 
nets, and wove romances for herself. It 
chanced one afternoon that she was caught 
by the eyes by one particular girl: she 
seemed such a bright, healthy thing, so 
full of strong young life and wholesome 
strength, that Miss Amory’s sympathetic 
eyes rested on her wistfully. 

' “Who is the girl in white who plays 
so well?” she asked a lady seated next 
to her. 

“My youngest daughter!” was the 
reply, with a pleasant laugh. “She is a 
great tennis player. You would like to 
know her? ‘The game is just ending. 
I will call her over. Winnie!” 

Winnie came, rose-flushed with exercise, 
her fair hair tossed about her forehead, 
and swinging her racket. She dropped 
into the chair beside Miss Amory, and 
looked at her with frank grey eyes. 

*Tsn’t it hot?” she said, fanning her- 
self carelessly with a bunch of leaves she 
had pulled from the tree overhead. “ But 
I suppose you don’t feel it so, sitting here 
in the shade ?” 

** T have lately been in India. 
feels to me rather chilly!” 
Amory apologetically. 

“India !” said Winnie quickly. “Oh! 
—what part?” 

“The North-West Province.” 

“You don’t know Burmah, do you ?” 
said Mrs. Lyndon from the other side. 
“ We had a friend who went to Burmah 
he was in Calcutta first for some time.” 
And then her hostess chanced to come 
and take her away to have some refresh- 
ment. 

“Who was your friend in 
Perhaps I heard of him,” 
Amory, turning to Winnie. 

*©Oh, only a man named Heath,” said 
Winnie indifferently. “I don’t suppose 
you heard of him—Tom Heath.” 

Miss Amory uttered a little soft ex- 
clamation, and stared at her. ‘‘ You knew 
Tom Heath!” she said, 

“We knew him—once—yes!” 


England 
said Miss 


Burmah ? 
said Miss 


said 
“He dropped 


Winnie, in a hard voice. 


out of our lives a year ago. He was 
staying down here in Herefordshire for 
about ten weeks before he went to 
India.” Her eyes, in the deep shade of 
the tree, had suddenly altered. 

Miss Amory, trembling on the brink of 
a revelation, almost stammered: “ Oh!” 
she said; “you must be the Handker- 
chief Girl!” 

It was rather unfortunate, because the 
word “handkerchief” was to Winnie like 
a red rag to a bull. She drew up her 
round throat, and stared at Miss Amory 
blankly. 

“7 don’t understand you!” 
distantly. 

“TI beg your pardon, my dear; but I 
am so interested in you!” was Miss 
Amory’s plea; and her obvious distress 
was enough to soften the hardest heart. 
“ T—the fact is, I first made Mr. Heath’s 
acquaintance through some Maltese-lace 
handkerchiefs he was buying, and perhaps 
he confided in me—I was so very inter- 
ested !—but I quite think one of them 
must have been for you!” 

“Mr. Heath sent us four Maltese-lace 
handkerchiefs from Calcutta !” said Winnie 
slowly. She shut her lips. 

**And you had the handsomest !” said 
Miss Amory softly. 

“Pardon me!—I had the 
significant of the four!” 

The quick answer made Miss Amory 
turn her head in sheer surprise. The 
same dim eyes that had drawn ‘Tom 
Heath’s confidence from him by their 
sympathy influenced Winnie’s sore heart, 
and loosened her tongue. She spoke on 
impulse. 

“T was rather hurt at the time. 
had been great friends. It seemed to me 
he needn’t have taken the trouble to 
make any difference between mother and 
Edith and me.” Edith was the second 
sister. 

* But,” said Miss Amory, bewildered, 
“he chose one handkerchief more expen- 
sive than the others on purpose for you ! 
Then who had that one?” 

“Oh, I suppose he changed his mind,— 
for he sent it to Miriam.” 

** Your jea —eldest sister 2?” 

“Yes. ‘There was no mistake—they 
were all labelled with our names.” 

If the days of inspiration are over, then 
Miss Amory must have been endowed 
with ‘a special and holy fire. For she 
saw, as in a lightning flash, how the 
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**And then she was safely in his arms.” 
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mistake might have arisen, and she felt 
she knew that it had happened so. Her 
own tired experience had held a jealous 
woman, far back in her life, and she knew 
that such an one was not to be judged 
by ordinary standards. Right and wrong 
get distorted under the influence of 
jealousy, and honour is as nought. She 
looked into the grey eyes that were dilat- 
ing again, and she spoke. 

“Tam sure there was a mistake—but 
we won’t ask how. The best of those 
handkerchiefs was intended for you; you 
may be quite sure of it! Did you write 
and thank him ?” 

“No! I let Miriam do that for me.” 

“What a mistake!” said Miss Amory, 
in dismay. “And you have lost sight of 
him ever since ?” 

“ No, I haven’t,” said Winnie truthfully. 
*T wish I had; but his brother lives down 
here,and we hear of him from time to time.” 

‘*And where is he now?” said Miss 
Amory breathlessly. 

“T believe he has just come home— 
I suppose he is in England somewhere. 
But I don’t know where, and I don’t 
care!” said Winnie defiantly. 

“You oughtn’t to talk like that,” re- 
marked Miss Amory quietly, as she rose 
to leave the shady retreat. ‘For one 
thing, because it isn’t true, and for 
another because there is so little happi- 
ness in this world that it is wicked to 
throw away a chance of it. Good-bye, 
my dear. You will always be the Hand- 
kerchief Girl to me, and you mustn’t be 
offended with me, because I am quite an 
old lady, and I love young things !” 

Miss Amory was not self-assertive, but 
she did a thing the very next day that 
would have staggered her host and hostess 
could they have divined it. She borrowed 
their pony carriage, ostensibly for a lonely 
drive, and she deliberately went over to 
Tom Heath’s brother, whose place was 
some five miles distant, and obtained 
Tom’s address. She explained that she 
had met him on the way to India, and 
liked him so much that she regretted 
losing sight of him, and wanted to write 
and renew the acquaintance, as she had 
heard of his return. She said nothing at 
all about Winnie Lyndon. In some re- 
spects Miss Amory was a hypocrite. 
Mr. William Heath gave her the address, 
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naturally enough. 


Who would suspect a 
quiet elderly lady with tired eyes of being 
a matchmaker and playing Providence to 


two turbulent young people? And Miss 
Amory went home and wrote a letter to 
Tom Heath, which she had to draft three 
times before it satisfied her. She re- 
membered him as a little too confident, 
and even though she suspected that the 
misunderstanding about the handkerchiefs 
had had the salutory effect of lowering 
his estimate of himself, she defended 
the Handkerchief Girl delicately from all 
suspicion of offering anything unasked. 
Her letter did not obtain a direct answer. 
Its immediate result was that Mr. William 
Heath received an unexpected epistle 
from his brother, inviting himself down to 
Herefordshire, and mentioning incidentally 
that he heard a former friend of his was 
staying in the neighbourhood. He also 
said nothing about the Handkerchief Girl. 
But Mr. William Heath was secretly dis- 
turbed by the coincidence, for he knew 
his brother, and he began to wonder 
whether every woman ‘Tom met in his 
wanderings round the world had attractions 
for him, however faded and elderly, and 
his mind reverted to that portion of the 
rubric which declares that “ A man may 
not marry his grandmother !” 

Miss Amory did not see the final scene 
of the romance in which she had_ so 
seriously interested herself, though she 
heard afterwards of the result. But her 
imagination filled in the blank spaces 
quite as vividly as if she had _ been 
present. 

What really happened was this. Ona 
certain sunny afternoon, about a week 
after Winnie had met Miss Amory, she 
was coming through their own grounds on 
her way to the house and tea, when she 
encountered a visitor entering the front 
gate. The drive was a winding one, and 
the encounter could not be seen from the 
house. ‘There were neither explanations 
nor recriminations, because Tom Heath’s 
mind suddenly knew itself without aid 
from its owner; and he laid his hands 
on the Handkerchief Girl’s shcu!ders and 
looked into her eyes. 

“Tom!” she stammered. ‘“ Tom,— 
I’m sorry! It was all a mistake!” 

And_ then she was safely in his 
arms. 
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THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


[WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED By II. G. ARCHER. ] 


HE Simplon Road was the first 
great Alpine route after the 
Brenner, and constructed by order 

of Napoleon in 1800-1806. ‘The wild 
and gloomy pass, however, is said to have 
been used as an international thoroughfare 
as early as A.D. 206, under Septimius 
Severus, and to have been provided with 
numerous stations and relays fora primitive 
posting service ; but this is very doubtful, 
for one place, in the Vedro Valley below 
the village of Simplon, was impracticable 
in quite recent times, and a great amount 
of blasting must have been performed in 
making the high road. ‘There can be no 
doubt that it was extensively used from 
the thirteenth century onwards, especially 
in the fifteenth century, when the Swiss 
Were trying to annex the Val D’Ossola. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century 
an enterprising Swiss merchant, by name 
Kaspar Stockalper, dominated the trade 
over it, ensuring the safety of transit 
by a guard of seventy men, whom he 
raised and equipped himself. 
Kaspar Stockalper’s enterprise exist to-day 
in the picturesque Chateau Stockalper 
at Brigue, which is still the largest in- 
habited building in Switzerland, and, by 
the irony of fate, has become the official 
residence of the engineers constructing 
the tunnel which is to supplant the road ; 
the old Hospice near the summit; and 
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the tall, square tower on the Italian side 
at Gondo—all which he built from the 
proceeds of the tolls, to afford shelter to 
travellers. 

The construction of the splendid road 
over the Simplon, which, when completed, 
was the wonder of the day, and still 
deserves to rank as one of the great 
engineering achievements of the world, 
was decided upon by Napoleon im- 
mediately after the battle of Marengo, 
while the recollection of his own difficult 
passage of the Alps by the Great St. 
Bernard was fresh in his memory. ‘The 
work was entrusted to the eminent engineer 
M. Ceard, and commenced on the Italian 
side in 1800, and on the Swiss in 1801. 
For five summers five thousand men were 
employed on it, and by the autumn of 
1805 Napoleon was able to receive a 
satisfactory answer to what had been his 
constant query since the commencement 
of the colossal undertaking: “‘ Ze canon, 
quand pourra-t-il passer le Simplon?” 

The route taken by the road may be 
followed in the accompanying map, and 
some idea of the stupendous nature of 
the engineering skill and toil which its 
construction involved gleaned from the 
following particulars. ‘The breadth of 
the road is from 25 to 30 feet, and 
its length between bBrigue and Domo 
D’Ossola amounts to 41 miles. The 
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slope nowhere exceeds 1 in 13, and 
the maintenance of its comparatively 
gentle gradients necessitated the con- 
struction of terraces of massive masonry 
miles in length. Between Brigue and 
Sesto the bridges number 611, and there 
are also no less than ten galleries of solid 
masonry or tunnels perforating the rock, 
with a total length of 1723 feet, the 
longest being the Gallery of Gondo, 722 
feet in length. ‘I'wenty houses of refuge, 
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where an excellent hotel is located, a 


magnificent panorama of the Bernese 
Alps is obtained—the most prominent 


features being the glittering white peaks 
of the Aletschhorn and Nesthorn, and 
that wonderful sea of ice, the great Aletsch 
Glacier, the largest glacier in Switzerland. 
Right above one overhangs the snow- 
covered massif of Monte Leone, its flanks 
fitted with the treacherous Kaltwasser 
Glacier. To protect the road at this 


























The diligence at Brigue. 


to shelter travellers and lodge the road- 
menders, are met with at intervals, the 
space between each varying according to 
the exposed condition of the track. 

The ascent begins immediately on 
leaving the town of Brigue, and the most 
dangerous part of the pass lies 15 miles 
away, between the fifth and sixth refuges, 
half way between which is the summit of 
the road, 6590 feet above sea-level. 
Looking back from the Kulm, or summit, 


point from the roaring cataracts and 
winter avalanches descending from this 
mountain, there are three galleries, known 
as the Glacier, partly excavated, partly 
built up of masonry. Over one of these, 
the Wasser Gallery, skims the principal 
torrent from the Kaltwasser Glacier, con- 
fined within a broad masonry trough, 
from the outlet of which the great volume 
of water hurls itself clear of the grotto 
in a majestic fall, with a drop of 50 feet, 
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View down into Switzerland from the summit of the Simplon Pass. 


The course of the road is clearly seen 


on the right. 


A window in the gallery permits the 
unique spectacle of a waterfall viewed 
from behind ; and when the sun is on the 
water the effect is that of a quivering 
curtain composed of diamond facets, 
coruscating with all the colours of the 
rainbow. In winter the avalanches slide 
over the roofs of all three tunnels, which 
until early summer bear traces of the 
annual conflict between nature and 
human labour in the shape of accumulated 
masses of snow and ice. 

About half a mile beyond the Kulm 
stands the New Hospice, founded by 
Napoleon for the reception of travellers, 
but not completed until 1825, when it 


became the property of the Hospice of 


the Great St. Bernard. ‘The interior is 
not specially interesting, though there 
are some well executed portraits of the 
Emperor and deceased Fathers Superior. 
A branch kennel of the famous St. 


Bernard breed has been established, but 
there is not much work for the dogs. 
A little farther on, in a broad, open 
valley resembling a dried-up lake, stands 
the old Hospice, a high, square building, 
It is now occupied by herds- 


with a tower. 





men. ‘Tradition relates that the original 
hospice on this site was founded by a 
Count of Savoy. In 1235 it was taken 
over by the Knights Hospitallers, who 
managed it until it was suppressed in 
1470. In 1653 the building was acquired 
by Kaspar Stockalper, who renovated and 
left it as it now is, 

Exactly half-way is the village of 
Simplon, from which the pass takes its 
name. ‘This hamlet is beautifully situated 
amid fertile upland pastures, and at the 
base of the Fletschhorn. After this the 
descent really commences, the road 
passing through a_ plethora of wild 
and majestic scenes, which it would be 
impossible to enumerate in this paper. 
Passing mention, however, must be made 
of the Ravine of Gondo, one of the 
grandest and wildest gorges in the Alps, 
flanked on either side by overhanging 
precipices of mica slate, 2000 feet in 
height. On the southern exit from the 
tortuous Gallery of Gondo the road 
crosses a slender bridge, spanning a lofty 
cleft, down which like “fa downward 
smoke” thunders the Diveria until within 
a few feet of the buttress, its spray 
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sweeping over the track itself, and lash- 
ing the faces of passing travellers. 
Gondo, 29 miles from Brigue, is the 
Swiss Douane, and a little farther on 
a granite column marks the Italian 
frontier. ‘The first Italian town is Iselle, 
soon after which the pass widens out, 
though the road continues along a terrace 
overhanging the boiling, foaming Diveria. 
Here a new world of verdure and culti- 
vation greets the eye, in striking contrast 
to the kingdom of sparkling glacier, 
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The importance of the Simplon Pass 
greatly revived when the new road was 
made, but it has diminished since the 
construction of the Mont Cenis and St. 
Gothard tunnels. During the summer 
months two diligences per day traverse 
the pass in either direction, starting from 
Brigue and Domo D’Ossola at 7 a.m. 
and midday; in the spring and autumn 
there is but one service each way ; while 
in the depth of winter the post alone is 
conveyed by sleighs. ‘The journey by 

these lumbering mail 

















coaches averages ten hours, 
or a little longer since the 
tremendous landslip from 
the Fletschhorn of March 
1gor, that swept away a 
mile of the road just above 
the Simplon village, and in- 
flicted damage which it will 
take many months to repair. 

The project of a railway 
tunnel under the Simplon 
first occupied the attention 
of engineers nearly fifty 
years ago. It was, indeed, 
the first route projected for 
an Alpine tunnel ; but since 
the machine-drill was not 
perfected until 1861, the 
scheme, after due con- 
sideration, was voted im- 
practicable. In 1857 the 
first Alpine tunnel, under 
the Mont Cenis, was com- 
menced, and when com- 
pleted in 1870, at a cost of 
#,2,600,000, the Simplon 
scheme was revived. How- 
ever, the latter was again 
shelved, owing to the pre- 
ference given to the St. 








Simpion Road. 


A glacier gallery for a dangerous part of the road. In winter the track 


through the tunnel is used alone. 


fractured rock, and roaring cataract, 
through which one has been passing. 
Finally the road crosses the Diveria for 
the last time by the noble Pont de 
Crevola, and descends steeply to the 
balmy plains of Lombardy, a land of 
trellised vines and luxuriant vegetation, 
bounded by an amphitheatre of wooded 
hills, studded with white church towers 
and innumerable villages. 
* This is the length of straight gallery. 

operated is very nearly eight miles. 


Gothard route, where the 
second Alpine tunnel was 
commenced in 1872, and 
finished in 1881, at a cost 
of £2,270,000, In 1880 the third Alpine 
tunnel -— the Arlberg, to connect the 
province of Vorarlberg with the rest of the 
Austrian ‘l'yrol,‘and to make a more direct 
outlet for Austro-Hungarian products to 
Switzerland and France—was commenced, 
and opened in 1884, the cost being less 
than £1,400,000. 

The length of these tunnels is as 
follows: Mont Cenis, 7} miles;* St. 


With the approaches, the actual length of tunnel 
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Gothard, yg} miles; Arlberg, 63 miles. 
[Each accommodates a double track, the 
dimensions being as follows: Mont Cenis, 
26 feet broad by from 19°68 feet to 18°68 
feet in height ; St. Gothard, 26 feet by 
214 feet; Arlberg, 26 feet by rg feet. 
Upon the successful termination of the 
Arlberg, in which, thanks to the improved 
drills, the average rate of the advance 


guaranteed on both sides. Italy under- 
took to make the approach lines from 
Domo d’Ossola to Iselle, 114 miles in 
length, but did not stipulate to grant any 
subvention, except an annuity of 3,000 
francs per kilométre for ninety-nine years, 
for the portion of the line in Italian 
territory. Switzerland, on the other hand, 
was to provide a subvention of 15,000,000 




















The. Swiss entrances to the twin tunnels. Air-fan chamber on the left. 


had been more than three times as much 
as at. Mont Cenis and nearly twice that 
of the St. Gothard tunnel, the projectors 
of a Simplon tunnel petitioned the Swiss 
and Italian Governments. Ten years 
elapsed, however, before the scheme 
crystallised, and thirteen before the Con- 
vention between Italy and Switzerland 
was signed at Berne on November 25th, 
1896, and the necessary subventions were 


francs, of which 4,500,000 francs was to 
be found by the Confederation. 

Now to explain the scheme itself. 
The route selected keeps to the north- 
east of the Pass road, and is practically 
in a straight line running due north and 
south between Brigue and Iselle. This 
means a tunnel 21,550 yards or 12} miles 
in length, which is three miles longer 
than the St. Gothard and, therefore, the 
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longest in the world. The authors ot 
the project favoured this long route, 
which would mean making the perforation 
at a low altitude above sea-level, in 
preference to other schemes advocating 
a shorter tunnel at a higher altitude. It 
is obvious that a tunnel at a high altitude 
involves steep approaches, and the lesson 
taught by the three Alpine tunnels already 
constructed is that the cost of the haulage 
of trains up steep gradients nullifies the 
initial saving effected by making the per- 
foration as short as possible. ‘The Mont 
Cenis, the St. Gothard, and the Arlberg 
tunnels attain great heights, and_ their 
approaches are notorious for their severe 
gradients. For example, the Mont Cenis 
has a maximum altitude of 4248 feet 
above sea-level, and the gradient on the 
Italian side is 1 in 33 and that on 
the French side 1 in 40; the Arlberg 
climbs up to 4300 feet, and has bad 
banks at the eastern end, which seriously 
interfere with the ventilation of the tunnel 
as well, when the wind is in that quarter ; 
while the St. Gothard reaches its summit 
at an altitude of 3788 feet, and its steep 
approaches on either side involved the 
construction of fifty short helical tunnels, 
with an aggregate length of 24 miles. 
The plan of the Simplon Tunnel, however, 
has provided that the track should not 
be taken toa greater altitude than 2310 
feet above sea level; the Swiss en- 
trance at Brigue being 2250 feet, and 
the Italian one at Iselle 2076 feet above 
sea level. 

Commencing at the Brigue entrance, the 
tunnel ascends for a distance of 10,004 
yards to the summit of 2310 feet, the 
ruling gradient being in consequence the 
extremely gentle one of 1 in 500. The 
track is then level for a distance of 546 
yards, after which it descends for 11,030 
yards to the Italian exit ; therefore, on the 
latter section the ruling gradient is 1 in 141. 
Now, the altitude of the Swiss entrance 
is exactly the same as that of the rail- 
level at Brigue station, the present 
terminus of the Jura-Simplon system, 
distant go? miles from Lausanne; 
hence, on this side of the Alps the ex- 
tension of the line for a distance of two 
miles, unimpeded by hill or river, is an 
easy matter. On the Italian side, how- 


ever, the difference in altitude between 
the entrance at Iselle and the present 
terminus of the Mediterranean Railway 
at Domo D’Ossola, 


113 miles distant, 
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amounts to 1266 feet ; and for two-thirds 
of the distance the new line has to follow 
the steep and narrow bed of the Diveria, 
and finally, when the valley becomes too 
steep for the grade, plunge into a short 
series of helical tunnels in order to fulfil 
the engineers’ ideal that no gradient on the 
approaches must exceed 1 in 140. There- 
fore, on the Italian frontier the works 
outside are of a far more difficult and 
expensive character than they are on the 
Swiss. 

In boring the tunnel itself a serious 
difficulty had to be taken into considera- 
tion: namely, the very high temperature— 
reckoned at 104° Fahr.—that might be 
expected in that part of the route which 
lies deepest under the mountain. How 
could such excessive temperature be re- 
duced? and, again, how, when completed, 
could such a long tunnel be efficiently 
ventilated? ‘To solve the two problems 
the authors of the project determined 
to adopt a new system of piercing. 
Instead of a double-track tunnel it was 
decided to construct twin single-track 
tunnels, the axis of each being 56 feet 
apart, connected one with another by 
transverse galleries at intervals of 220 
yards. Each tunnel would therefore act 
as a ventilating shaft for the other. The 
twin perforations were to advance side by 
side ; but to commence with, only one, 
that on the eastern side, was to be hewn 
out to its full dimensions for the accom- 
modation of a single track; while until 
the traffic demanded a_ second track, 
Tunnel 2 was to be merely a ventilating 
gallery, but; at the same time, large 
enough to take a narrow-gauge track for 
transporting material. 

The Convention was signed in Novem- 
ber 1896, and tenders were invited for 
the construction of the whole colossal 
undertaking on the lines explained. ‘The 
contract was taken up by Brandt, Brandau, 
and Company, of Hamburg, who offered 
to complete the first single-track tunnel, 
the parallel heading, and the approaches 
on either side, within 54 years’ time from 
that of their commencing the work, at a 
cost of £2,800,000. Their contract was 
accepted, and the cost apportioned as 
follows : Jura-Simplon Railway Company 
(the North-Western of Switzerland), 
42,000,000 ; Swiss Government, by 
Cantonal subscription, £600,000; the 
Government of Italy, £40,000 ; Provinces 
of Genoa and Milan, £160,000. 





‘A busy scene. . . hundreds of workmen, stripped to the waist, engaged with pick and crowbar, 
knee-deep in water from the workings.” 
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The works at Brigue. 


Work was commenced on August 15th, 
1898, when the guide headings on both 
the Swiss and Italian side were struck. 
I have said that the tunnel will be 
practically straight throughout: there are, 
though, two short curves—viz., at the 
Brigue entrance the perforation bends to 
the south-west for a distance of 152 yards, 
the radius of the curve being 381°5 yards, 


while close to the Iselle exit there is a 
curve, with a radius of 437°6 yards, in a 
south-easterly direction, its length being 
202°9 yards. Between the two the tunnel 
is perfectly straight for a distance of 
I1‘g miles. 

It is no exaggeration to state that no 
great engineering undertaking had all its 
details as well thought out beforehand as 














The Wasser Gallery, and the Kaltwasser Cascade, on the Simplon Road. 
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was the case with the Simplon. One of 
the principal subjects that engaged the 
attention of the projectors was the well- 
being of the workmen. It was deter- 
mined that no such happy-go-lucky state 
of affairs as prevailed during the con- 
struction of the St. Gothard tunnel, and 
resulted in the sacrifice of 600 lives, 
should be permitted. I will describe the 
elaborate precautions taken as I saw them 
at Brigue. A long line of buildings, 
commencing fifty yards from the tunnel 
entrance, is entirely devoted to the needs 
of the navvies. Here one finds a large 
and lofty dressing-hall, divided into 
cubicles, and equipped with hot and cold 


in at the’ sides, the protection being 
continued until the track enters the 
mountain. Therefore, on emerging from 
the tunnel after a shift, the men are 
protected from the risks attending the 
sudden change from the heated atmos- 
phere inside to the cool Alpine atmos- 
phere outside. As soon as they alight 
from the train which has brought them 
out, the men are driven into the hall, 
warmed for their reception, where they 
are compelled to stay for half an hour. 
Here they change their wet and soiled 
tunnel clothes, which are taken away to 
be washed and dried before next using, 
and here they can refresh themselves 


























The new hospice founded by Napoleon. 


water douches, baths, and _ lavatories. 
The shift about to commence work enter 
the hall. “Zach man has a_ number, 
corresponding with a numbered button 
on the partition. ‘These buttons—there 
are hundreds of them--connect with lines 
suspended from the roof, each button 
and line forming a small hoist. The 
navvy manipulates his button, and a 
clean suit of tunnel clothes, consisting of 
trousers, blouse, and sombrero-shaped 
hai, descends. He changes into these, 
attaches his discarded garments to the 
line, and hoists them upwards, where they 
are both safe and out of the way. Out- 
side the hall is the platform for the tunnel 
trains. It is roofed over and boarded 


with baths or douches to their hearts’ 
content. Adjoining the hall is 4 canteen 
where they can get plain, well-cooked 
meals, and pure beer and wine, sold at 
nominal prices. For example, breakfast, 
dinner and supper are provided at a charge 
of elevenpence per day. Farther on, the 
upper story offers sleeping accommodation 
for those who prefer “living-in,” the 
charge for a bed in a three-bed cubicle 
being twopence per night. Similar 
arrangements exist on the Italian side, 
at Iselle. 

The works at Brigue occupy, as may be 
seen from the accompanying photographs, 
a picturesque position on the south bank 
of the Rhone. To guard against the 
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The men’s dressing-hall in the works. 


spring floods inflicting injury upon the 
works, or washing away the low stone 
embankment, along which the railway is 
being extended from its present terminus, 
this swift-running glacier stream has been 
confined between groined walls. At this 
point the Rhone valley narrows into a 
gorge. To the south, overlooking the 
town of Brigue, is the wide opening of 
the gloomy Simplon Pass, the vista in 
this direction terminating with the barrier 
formed by Monte Leone; to the east is 
the Furka Pass and the Rhone Glacier ; 
while to the north stands the Belalp, 
commanded by the Sparrhorn, with the 
Nesthorn on the left and the cone of the 
Eggishorn on the right. 

The entrances to the twin tunnels are 
situated two miles due east of Brigue 
station; and viewed from the suspension 
bridge across the Rhone at the latter, it 
would appear as though the perforation 
plunged into the heart of the Klenenhorn. 
As a matter of fact, however, it keeps to 
the right, in the direction of Monte Leone, 
under whose massif it passes on the 
eastern side ; but at any rate this point of 
vantage gives one a better idea of the 
deep course pursued by the tunnel than 
is to be gained nearer the entrances, 
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where the low cliff overlooking the south 
bank of the river shuts out the lofty chain 
of mountains above. 

The works outside include the usual 
offices and engine-houses, and a well- 
appointed home-foundry. In the _last- 
named, specimens of the Brandt hydraulic 
drill may be inspected. ‘This drill is 
3 inches in diameter, and bores holes 
6 feet deep and 4 inches in diameter. It 
is furnished with a hydraulic washer, 
which directs a powerful jet of water to 
wash ‘away the rubbish, and cools the 
temperature of the steel itself. The 
apparatus possesses the advantage of 
extreme portability, for only four men are 
required to work and carry it. The 
Ferroux drill, used in the St. Gothard 
tunnel, necessitated sixteen attendants 
and a cumbersome carriage. The Brandt 
drill can be worked coupled, parallel, 
or in series. The hydraulic power is 
obtained by gravity from the Rhone, the 
water being brought down from a_ point 
three miles higher up the valley in an 
inexpensive aqueduct of wood, concrete, 
and cement (canal en béton de ciment 
armé, systéme  Hennebique), supported 
on piles. At the works, turbines of 2225 
horse-power each generate, and transmit 
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through a hydraulic main, a_ pressure 
giving ten tons upon the cutting point 
of each drill. On the Italian side, 
power is derived from the Diveria in 
much the same fashion. 


The illustration depicting the Swiss 
entrances shows that that of Tunnel 1 
has its masonry work completed. The 
white-coloured edifice seen on the left is 
the chamber of the powerful air-fan, which 
supplies the galleries with 60,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute. This great volume 
of air is carried in pipes within the staging 
over the arch of Tunnel 1 to the entrance 
of Tunnel 2. The latter is, of course, 
blocked up. The dimensions of the 
profile of ‘Tunnel 1 are as follows: 
height, 17°7 feet ; width at base, 14°7 feet; 
width at widest point (6°5 feet above rail 
level), 16°2 feet. Tunnel 2 is at present 
only 10 feet in width by 8 feet in height ; 
but, as has been explained, it will eventu- 
ally attain the dimensions of Tunnel 1. 
The cross section of the latter varies 
according to the pressure and strata of 
the rock. Save for a short section in 
the centre, where rock of great hardness 
is encountered, both tunnels will be lined 
with masonry. A light railway line of 
one-métre gauge is laid in 
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flowing from the workings to the quantity 
of 5000 gallons per minute, the telephone 
wires and the gas-pipes, by which busy 
centres are illuminated. 

On the occasion of my journey into the 
tunnel on the Swiss side, in August last, 
I found Tunnel 1 fully hewn out and 
lined with masonry to a distance of 
5 kilométres or 3°1 miles. Immediately 
beyond this point a busy scene presented 
itself, hundreds of workmen, stripped to 
the waist, being engaged with pick and 
crowbar in dressing the profile. Here, 
too, one first felt the atmosphere to be 
growing uncomfortably warm, though a 
strong draught of air was flowing in 
through the transverse galleries ; while to 
aid in the cooling task, glacier water, 
pumped in for the purpose, was being 
sprayed. It should be explained that up 
to the point where the work of excavation 
commences, the transverse galleries are 
closed. ‘The drills were working some 
one thousand yards farther on, and the 
perforation was and is still being advanced 
through the hardest strata likely to be 
encountered—granite and gneiss—and on 
that section of the route which lies deepest 
under the mountain, namely, 7000 feet. 
No wonder, therefore, that with this huge 








eachtunnel. In Tunnel 1, 
up to the point at which 
the profile has attained its 
full size, the locomotives 
employed are driven’ by 
steam; but beyond this 
point, whence the galleries 
grow lower and lower and 
narrower and narrower, the 
trucks are either hauled by 
horses or pushed by men. 
In that portion of Tunnel 2 
which is open for traffic 
the locomotive power is 
compressed air, as in a 
heading only 8 feet in 
height steam would mani- 
festly be out of the question. 
The compressed-air engines 
are queer-looking machines, 














with which a stack of air- 
cylinders takes the place 
of a boiler. It should be added that 
Tunnel 2, besides acting as the ventilating 
shaft, plays a general utility rd/e to 
Tunnel 1 during the work of construction, 
for it contains the hydraulic main for the 
drills, the drains carrying off the water 


Junction of the winter gallery with the second of the glacier galleries. 


superincumbent mass the temperature of 
the rock should attain 104° Fahrenheit. 
Nevertheless, at the very extremity of the 
galleries, the cooling achieved by the air- 
fan and water-spray combined must be 
described as excellent, for the temperature 
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is never higher than go° Fahrenheit. 
Since the commencement the rate of pro- 
gress per twenty-four hours made by the 
drills has averaged from 16 feet to 22 





pleted, and that the terms of the contract, 
which stipulate that the first single-track 
tunnel shall be open for traffic in April 
1904, will be complied with. Delay 
renders the contractors 











liable to a fine of £200 
per day; on the other 
hand, they can earn a 
bonus of the same amount 
for each day saved. The 
work inside is carried on 
practically unceasingly from 
one year’s end to the other 
in three shifts of eight 
hours each. Sunday is not 
observed as a day of rest, 
though the authorities 
would prefer that it should 
be ; and there are, in fact, 
only four or five days in 
the year, being high feast 
days, on which the Italian 
navvy consents to desist 
from his remunerative em- 








The Kaltwasser Cascade Tunnel, 





feet—a result that has never before been 
approached in a similar undertaking. 
‘When ten holes have been bored, the 
cluster, termed an “attaque,” is blasted 
by means of gelatine cartridges. The 
late Mr. Brandt, who, unfortunately, died 
when the work began to assume its more 
interesting phase, experimented with 
liquid-air cartridges ; but these were aban- 
doned owing to miss-fires, and accidental 
explosions from their coming into contact 
with the unguarded flares carried by the 
men. There can be but little doubt, 
however, that liquid air is the blasting 
agency of the future. Another ingenious 
apparatus devised by this gentleman is 
a compressed-air gun of 63-inch calibre, 
300 feet in length, and discharging a 
projectile consisting of goo gallons of 
water. It is fired simultaneously with the 
cartridges (the latter by electricity), where- 
upon the great volume of water pulverises 
and sweeps away the débris. 

The work on the Swiss side is farther 
advanced than on the Italian, for on 
the latter harder strata have been en- 
countered. It was estimated that at the 
end of August last 11,000 yards out of a 
total distance of 21,550 yards had been 
pierced, but only about 4,000 yards stood 
to the credit of the Italian engineers. 
However, these figures mean that the 
great work is now more than half com- 


ployment. Consequently, 
the head engineers are much 
pushed for time in which to verify the 
axis of the tunnel with their theodolites. 

Lastly, before leaving the tunnel, I 
must add the following particulars. On 
the level section in the centre, Tunnel 1 
will be widened out for a distance of 
420 yards to allow of a double track for 
crossing trains; it will also be provided 
with man-holes every 100 métres, with 
chambers for signalling apparatus every 
10ooo métres, and with four large equi- 
distant recesses for the storage of per- 
manent-way materials. 

As might be expected, the great under- 
taking has caused what are practically 
new towns to spring up at either entrance. 
On the Swiss side the workmen have 
taken up their quarters in Naters, which 
is a pretty old-world suburb of Brigue, 
and situated on the northern bank of the 
Rhone. Naters they have transformed 
into an Italian town ; walking through 
which one hears nothing but Italian 
spoken, while the shops, cafés, beer 
saloons, wine cabarets, and _ lodging- 
houses all bear Italian signs. The 
large tract of waste land between the 
town and the river has been selected as 
the site of the isolated fever hospitals 
and sanatorium. On the Italian side 
at Iselle the Simplon road is bordered 
on both sides for fully a mile with three- 
storied wooden edifices, which are mostly 
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restaurants or cabarets on the ground 
floor, and let as lodgings to the navvies 
and their families above. None of these 
temporary buildings, however, is too mean 
to be equipped with the electric light. 

In conclusion, a few lines must be 
devoted to explaining the advantages 
likely to accrue from the construction of 
the fourth Alpine tunnel. First, as an 
international through route it will effect 
a considerable reduction of distance 
between Calais and Milan. What the 
saving in mileage and hours will be it is 
as yet impossible to conjecture—even ap- 
proximately —for the Swiss railway system 
affected will undergo great alterations. 
The idea, however, is to supplement 
the tunnel with the construction of a new 
line of railway from the Lake of ‘Thun 
through the heart of the Bernese Oberland, 
which would furnish the last link in the 
straight chain—Calais, ‘Tergnier, Chalons, 
Chaumont, Belfort, Basle, Berne, Brigue, 
Domo D’Ossola, Novara, Milan, Piacenza, 
Parma, Bologna, Ancona, Brindisi 
between the Straits of Dover and the 
Adriatic. 
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Secondly, since the conditions of level 
are much more favourable than in the 
Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard, there 
is every reason to expect that it will 
divert much of the international goods 
traffic from its rivals, and thus greatly 
benefit the Jura -Simplon system, the 
company which have staked most on its 
construction, at the expense of the Paris- 
Lyons - Mediterranée and St. Gothard 
associations. In fact, where all the 
French railways interested in Swiss traffics 
are concerned, the approaching completion 
of the Simplon undertaking is viewed with 
grave misgiving. It is alleged that the 
St. Gothard caused a yearly loss of 
40,000,000 francs to these, and now an 
even more formidable competitor is forth- 
coming. However, the Paris - Lyons - 
Mediterranée system and the port of Mar- 
seilles will suffer most. Hitherto Marseilles 
has held almost a monopoly as regards 
cereals imported into Switzerland ; by the 
construction of the Simplon tunnel Genoa 
will become a serious rival in this and 
other respects, and Genoa will be brought 
75 miles nearer Lausannethan is Marseilles. 


*.* Since this paper was written an unfortunate rush of water has occurred on the Italian 
side, entirely stopping work. In August the drills had pierced their way through the hard gneiss, 


which was the cause of the hitherto slow rate of progress on the part of the Italian engineers ; 
and then, entering a soft freestone, the rate of advance became accelerated to 27 feet per day. 
On the night of September 3oth, however, water burst forth from the headings, and soon attained 
a volume of 130 gallons a second, transforming the twin tunnels into regular canals. At the time 
of writing it has not been found possible to stop this rush of water, nor even to discover its 
source. At first it was supposed that a mountain lake, situated at a considerable height above 
the tunnel, had been accidentally tapped ; but it was found that the level of the ‘lake had not been 
affected by the supposed drainage, as would have been the case had it really been the source of 
the trouble. Therefore the present supposition is that the water must come from a_ neighbouring 
torrent through some unknown channel, and, in order to test this hypothesis, quantities of colouring- 
matter have been thrown into the torrent so as to see if the colour of the water in the tunnel is 
affected. Should it be, the engineers express confidence that they will be able to overcome the 
difficulty by diverting the torrent from its bed. 























Chateau Stockalper, Brigue. 
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BEFORE THE DAWN. 


EFORE the dawn, the woods awaken fair, 
And life sings lightly from the silence, where 
The solemn night has fled away forlorn : 
Nature is full ot hope, and unaware, 


Before the dawn. 


The mist hangs low to hide the coming morn, 
And flowers open in the languid air ; 
The way amid the trees is yet unworn, 


Before the dawn. 


The song of Life is sweet beyond compare ; 
No golden sunlight shadows dark despair ; 
The earth is scarce awake, shadow unborn ; 
Only the tears of yesterday are there— 


Before the dawn. 
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BY COULSON KERN 


HEN the friends of my youth 
and myself were all boys and 
girls together, a sister of mine, 

who would have made a fortune as a 
company promoter, formed a Classical 
and Mythological Syndicate upon new 
and original lines. The names of the 
various gods and goddesses were appor- 
tioned to the members of our own and 
one or two other families with whom we 
were intimate. ‘The chief promoter dubbed 
herself Diana, possibly because she was 
afraid of cows. The vé/e of Venus was 
appropriately conceded to a girl friend 
of hers with weak eyes and a tendency 
to premature baldness. ‘The eldest sister 
of our family, being popularly supposed 
to be a beauty, was christened Helen of 
Troy, and her fiancé Paris. My recol- 
lection of Paris (who wore glasses) is that 
he was a better judge of butterflies, of 
which he was an enthusiastic collector, 
than of beauty; but as he sometimes 
allowed me the loan of his green baize 
bag-net, I considered him a decided im- 
provement upon his namesake. 

On account of my extreme youth I was 
not at first taken into the confidence of 
the Syndicate, and so did not join the 
Board until what I may call the pre- 
ferential shares had been allotted. ‘The 
roles of Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Venus, 
Diana, Mercury, Apollo, and Mars were 
already apportioned ; and my proposal to 
take over and carry on the old-established 
business of either Pluto or Vulcan was 
scouted on the score of my juvenility. 
Not wishing to be left out in the cold, 
I suggested that in the character of Cupid 
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no reasonable objection could be raised 
in regard to youth; and but for the atti- 
tude of Venus, who declined to acknow- 
ledge as her son a boy who, she libellously 
alleged, ‘‘ never washed his neck,” I might 
have been appointed to the vacant post, 
But Venus was obdurate, and put the 
facts against me so clearly, not to say 
coarsely, that most of the gods and god- 
desses present inclined—I could see— 
to my utter exclusion from the Olympian 
Fields. In my little world this would 
have been tantamount to social annihila- 
tion, so I begged that—failing any other 
—I might at least be allowed to fill the 
humble ré/e of Cerberus. I reminded 
them that the Psalmist had said he would 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of 
the Lord than dwell in the tents of 
wickedness, and that personally I would 
rather be the gatekeeper of Hades than 
dwell in the outer dark beyond Olympus. 

The assembled gods and_ goddesses 
were clearly staggered by my intimate 
acquaintance with Scripture ; and the ré/e 
of Cerberus, being one for which there 
was no competition, I was—despite the 
protests of Venus—awarded the vacant 
post. ‘Two days afterwards the gods and 
goddesses gave a party; and there I met 
my fate, whose name—in Olympian circles 

was Vesta. I had been in her company 
many times before, but for some unex- 
plained reason (so swift and wonderful 
is the coming of love) the fact that she 
was dowered with beauty had never oc- 
curred to me. do not remember that 
until that particular evening I had ever 
given two thoughts to her existence. But 
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that party sealed my fate. ’Tis true I 
bade her good-night coldly, and stalked 
frowning darkly from the room—for my 
haughty spirit chafed at the indignity of 
being “fetched,” and by a red-cheeked 
nursery-maid. But the blood sang in 
my brain all the way home; and that 
night, and many a night after, I lay awake, 
brooding over the too-brief happiness of 
the party, and recalling this saying of 
hers and that answer of mine, and thinking 
regretfully of all the pretty things I might 
have said—and didn’t. Even thus early 
in my life I had to learn that the re- 
hearsals in which we do most justice to 
ourselves are those that take place, not 
before, but after the performance. 

“ven thus early, too, my untamed spirit 
mutinied against the petty restrictions of 
the Real. From dwelling upon what had 
been, I passed on to dream of what might 
be, and created for her and myself a new 
and romantic world in which to wander. 
Again and again I rescued her from a 
watery grave. Alone, and when the 
bravest spirits quailed and held back, 
I entered the ‘burning building, at the 
topmost window of which (the little fool 
always fled to the topmost window, even 
when there was time to escape unharmed 
by the door: she stood, a white-robed, 
pitiful figure, stretching imploring arms, 
and wailing “Save me! oh, save me!” 
to the terror-stricken crowd below. 

From stealthy-stepping burglars, masked, 
and with murder gleaming in their eyes, 
I rescued her—from mad dogs, goring 
bulls, and hordes of tomahawking Indians, 
Sometimes I did so at the cost of my 
own life, sometimes I passed unharmed 
through the ordeal, to be hailed a hero 
by enthusiastic thousands; and I re. 
member that when overdone to the point 
of satiety by the applause of my fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen, I varied 
the programme by bringing my brave 
deeds to the knowledge of the Queen. 
On such occasions Her Majesty would 
send for the youthful hero, that she might 
express before the Court, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the young and pretty female 
members of the Royal Family, the sense 
of confidence with which the knowledge 
that she counted so brave a soul among 
her subjects inspired her. 

More often, however, gloomier thoughts 
prevailed. I would plunge myself into 
exquisite melancholy by imagining that 
an overwhelming weight of circumstantial 


evidence had made me to appear guilty 
of an awful crime (murder for choice), 

But the knowledge of my innocence, 
and the consciousness of Vesta’s absolute 
faith and unwavering love, so sustained 
me throughout the terrible ordeal, that 
the dignity and manliness of my bearing 
had won the admiration even of those 
who most believed in my guilt. After 
sentence had been passed, I had stepped 
from the dock as proudly as if I had 
been a conqueror leaving the lists instead 
of a condemned man going to his doom. 
And then had come the crash, when all 
my world had tumbled about my ears ; 
for in that awful moment I had learned 
that she in whom I trusted had forsaken 
me, and was now of the company of my 
accusers. 

With a terrible calm I had met my 
fate, sending her the assurance of my 
love with my last breath. And too late 
she and the world had learnt that I was 
innocent ; and for her, life had nothing 
more to offer than a vista of years of 
unavailing remorse, spent for the most 
part in long watches by my tomb. 

Perhaps even thus early in my career 
the soul of the future new - century 
novelist was awakening, for even then I 
had a stern contempt for the conventional 
“wedding-bells and happy - ever - after- 
wards ” ending to a love story. Or was 
it a premonition? The reader shall 
judge. 

By going slightly out of the direct 
course it was possible on my way to 
school to pass the house where Vesta—or 
rather Vesta’s father—resided. It was 
the kind of house one sees so frequently 
in dingy suburbs of London—a stuccoed, 
jerry-built abomination that ran as ob- 
trusively to bay window as the City 
Alderman of certain comic papers (I have 
not yet met the type outside their pages) 
runs to paunch. 

Along the sill of this bay window was 
a tiny railing, the purpose of which was 
presumably to keep flower-pots, which 
might be placed there, from falling off. 
This railing, Vesta’s father (who I am 
persuaded was a vulgar creature) had 
lavishly gilded. By reminding one of 
a large-patterned watchchain, stretched 
across an expansive waistcoat, it still 
further emphasised the bay window’s re- 
semblance to a prominent portion of the 
anatomy of the City Alderman aforesaid. 

I saw the house again only the other 
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day, and wondered whether outside Eng- 
land there existed another building so 
pretentious and so ugly. But to me in 
those days it was the Palace where dwelt 
the Fairy Princess—to me it was “all a 
wonder and a sheer delight.” ‘The days, 
as they came and went, held for me two 
supreme moments only—the moments in 
which I passed and repassed those happy 
walls on my way to and from school. If 
I had dared I would have passed and 
repassed a dozen times; but on the one 
occasion, when I intentionally dropped 
one of my class-books, that I might have 
a pretext for returning to look for it, 
Vesta’s father (red-faced wretch !—even 
in those days I inclined to the belief that 
he was given to drink) saw me, and 
throwing up the window bawled rudely : 
“Now then, young Rissler! Skulking 
again! It’s past nine now! You'd better 
hurry up, or you'll get the dust knocked 
out of your knickerbockers with a birch 
rod,” 

The odious upstart! To speak in that 
vulgar way, and in the presence of his 
daughter, who, I was sure, must be feeling 
his offensiveness keenly. I was so sorry 
for her that I was at first minded to 
stop and explain—of course with chilling 
hauteur—that I was merely returning in 
search of a book which I had dropped, 
and to give him to understand that the 
head-master was a gentleman (with em- 
phasis), and he, at least, would not so far 
forget himself as to use offensive expres- 
sions in the presence of a lady. I was 
glad afterwards that I had _ contented 
myself by regarding him with a look of 
withering contempt, and had not lowered 
myself to his level by condescending to 
explain. Such creatures are incapable of 
understanding the feelings of finer natures, 
as was proved by the fact that, as I 
walked hastily away—lest I should be 
tempted to say things to Aer father which 
I should afterwards regret—I heard him 
slap his huge hand upon his knee at 
delight of his brandy-born wit, and ex- 
claim: “See how I’ve made the young 
beggar scuttle! What I said tickled him 
up almost as badly as if it had been old 
Thing-me-bob’s cane !” 

After this disgusting exhibition I felt 
that it would not be dignified on my part 
to risk a repetition of such a scene by 
passing and repassing the house, and that 
I must find other means of bringing 
myself to Vesta’s recollection. 
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Since the night of the party I had 
scarcely entered the school playground, and 
had sadly neglected not only my studies but 
the field sports to which I was devoted. 
But that morning, as I was moping in the 
playground, an idea occurred to me. In 
the corner, where stood the gymnasium, 
was a climbing-pole, from the summit of 
which one could see not only the Palace 
of Delight, but the hospitable bay window 
in which it was the Fairy Princess’s custom 
to sit. ‘lwo steps, resembling a cross-bar, 
jutted out on each side of the pole, a 
foot or two from the top, where they had 
thoughtfully been set that the winded 
and weary climber might regain his breath 
and view the landscape o’er ere plunging 
slide-wise down the shining shaft. By 
throwing a leg over either step and sitting 
close-hugged to the pole it was possible to 
remain perched on that “ bad eminence” 
for a considerable time; and thither I 
betook myself on every opportunity. I 
was the first in the playground in the 
morning, I was the last to leave it in 
the afternoon; and but for the fact that 
Vesta’s father (who I was persuaded was 
a humbug and a hypocrite) religiously 
attended church, where by ricking my 
neck to look round a column I could get 
an occasional peep at her back hair—my 
Sundays would have been unendurable. 
Among my schoolfellows strange rumours 
were afloat to account for my eccentric 
behaviour—one of which was that I had 
murdered somebody, and was in hourly 
expectation of the arrival of the constable, 
the appearance of whom would be the 
signal for my flight. An embryo Sherlock 
Holmes gave it as his opinion that I had 
taken to pigeon-stealing, and had arranged 
a code of signals with an accomplice 
somewhere in the old town, so that when- 
ever a valuable bird flew overhead in that 
direction my partner in crime might lure 
it into his traps by means of a peculiar 
whistle which, it was popularly supposed, 
no pigeon born of egg could resist. ‘To 
this theory such colour was lent by the 
robbery one night of a neighbouring hen- 
roost, that the owner sent for me and 
threatened to give me in charge unless I 
made a full confession. It was not until 
I had explained that I had decided to 
take the first opportunity of running away 
to sea, and that my pole-climbing and 
pole-perching proclivities were the result 
of my anxiety to prepare myself for 
the duties I should have to perform on 
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“lookout” in the “crow’s nest,” that his 
suspicions were allayed. 

I heard recently of a humorous fellow 
(I should like to shake him by the hand 
if only for the sake of the human heart of 
him) who wrote for his own epitaph the 
legend “ He tried hard not to be a hiar.” 
Remembering the escapade of my school- 
days, I realise (and I hope the reader will 
realise) how easy it is for an imaginative 
boy to tell a lie. 

But, the taunts and suspicions of my 
schoolmates notwithstanding, my steps, 
like the mariner’s compass, turned ever to 
the pole, up which I would “shin” to sit 
and make calves’ eyes at the form in the 
far-away window. Once, when no one was 
looking, I ventured to wave a handkerchief, 
and to my inexpressibie delight the signal 
was returned, 

“*Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 

Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 





Could it be—was it possible—that my 
vigil was thus to be rewarded? Again I 
waved the handkerchief ; and again came 
the answering signal. The days of chivalry 
are past ; but never did fair lady of long 
ago wave a lily-white hand at a casement 
to a knight whose heart beat more merrily 
beneath his coat of mail than did mine 
beneath my blue serge Norfolk jacket. 
My passion was returned! She _ had 
marked Love’s lonely sentry standing 
faithful at his post ; and Love, the great 
Teacher, had taught her to read Love’s 
countersign aright. 

Henceforth I was more faithful than 
ever at my vigil, for again and again the 
signal was returned. What cared I now 
for the frowns of her haughty father, 
the baron! (I always pictured him to 
myself as a plundering baron of feudal 
days—but I believe his particular form of 
plunder was not unconnected with an 
agency for Life Assurance.) He might 
order his minions to close the portcullis 
inmy face; he might imprison his fair 
daughter in the topmost turret of his 
frowning keep; but Love laughs at lock- 
smiths, and while he and his boon com- 
panions were carousing—not, I expect, 
in the hat-hung, umbrella-guarded hall, 
but in the more spacious if less medizeval 
dining-room—she and I were exchanging 
signals of deathless love across the 


sundering gulf (two back streets, a laundry- 
woman’s ‘“‘drying ground,” and the site 
for a proposed Baptist chapel). 

At last my faithfulness was rewarded. 
Since the night of the party my love had 
necessarily been a far-off worship—‘ the 
desire of the moth for the star, of the night 
for the morrow ”—but there came a beatific 
morning when for one at least of Adam’s 
race the primal curse was withdrawn, and 
flesh and blood walked again in Paradise. 
I was sent to her house one day with a 
letter for her sister. It was something to 
do with a concert, but as her sister was 
engaged at the moment, I was asked 
to come in and wait. As I entered the 
room—the room of the bay window—my 
heart fluttered up like a bird in my throat, 
for there, looking in the direction of the 
school, sat Vesta. Her face was turned 
away from me, but something there was 
in her attitude that seemed to speak of 
tender melancholy. Was it possible, 
could it be, that she was thinking of me, 
and was torturing herself by wondering 
whether my love had grown cold, that I 
should thus fail her at the accustomed 
time? For this was our trysting-hour, 
the hour when she and I held commune 
together across the aforesaid gulf. Per- 
haps in her dear eyes that lonely figure 
was invested with a gentle dignity, a tender 
pathos. My steadfastness at my post— 
even remembering that the circumstances 
were not conducive to inconstancy, and that 
any attempt at “flightiness” on my part 
might have had a painful termination— 
must surely awaken an answering chord 
in her breast ; for what true woman could 
long remain untouched by such fidelity 
as mine? 

It had been a happy time for her—all 
the way to the house. I had said and 
looked such things as must set her little 
heart fluttering with gladness—things 
which, when the dear spell was_ broken, 
and the very world felt empty because I 
was gone, she would repeat tenderly to 
herself as she sat looking out into the 
dreaming sunset. Never did lover bear 
himself more bravely in his true love’s 
presence than I had borne myself in hers. 

But as I stood there, fumbling with my 
cap, and wondering whether my hair was 
smooth, and wishing I had thought to 
take a peep at the mirror in the hat- 
stand as I passed, the things I had meant 
to say struck me suddenly as singularly 
unsuited for the occasion. If only by 
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stopping a runaway horse I could have 
saved the life of a beautiful Royal Princess 
within full view of the bay window, and 
then have staggered to Vesta’s feet to die, 
I felt that I could, under such circum- 
stances, have opened the conversation 
with an ease which at present I was far 
from feeling. ‘To die in her presence 
would, comparatively speaking, be a happi- 
ness compared to standing in that august 
presence with ruffled hair (why, oh, why! 
had I not thought to look in the glass ?), 
and I was every moment becoming more 
and more painfully conscious that my 
hair was not only not smooth, but dis- 
gracefully untidy. 

And then, turning, she saw me, and 
spoke to me so sweetly that my confidence 
was somewhat restored; and I found 
myself explaining all about the letter, and 
not only thinking that I wasn’t so sure 
about wishing to die, but actually wonder- 
ing whether it would not be possible to 
revert to my first programme and say all 
the things I had planned. 

‘And where do you go to school?” 
she asked by-and-by. 

I looked at her reproachfully. ‘* Why, 
over there, of course. And oh, I say, 
Miss Hilda — Vesta! May I call you 
Vesta ?—I’m Cerberus, you know.” 

“Well, of all the cheek!” she said: 
“vou are a tip-topper! And at your age!” 

I winced. ‘The slang—though I do 
not approve of slang in the other sex—I 
could pardon ; but the allusion to my age— 
though of course I was aware that she was 
five years my senior—was indelicate. 

‘So you go to old Ponderby’s school— 
college he calls it, doesn’t he?” she went 
on. “What fun! And of course you 
know all the boys. Then you can tell us 
who’s the little: fright who spends ali his 
time on the monkey pole, and sometimes 
has the cheek to wave to us. It amuses 
us all awfully, pa especially. We iook for 
him every morning, and sometimes when 
pa’s in a good humour he waves back. 
Who ¢s the little object ? Do tell me.” 
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And 


calm, and in a 
voice that sounded to me like somebody 


with dreadful 


else’s, I answered, “Tompkins Major. 
He’s going to sea, and as he’s always 
getting into rows at school, he says he 
expects he’ll get into rows on the training- 
ship. So he climbs up the monkey post 
to practise being “ mast-headed.” ’ 

I’m afraid that the man whose wish 
it was that the legend “He tried hard 
not to be a liar” should be graved upon 
his tomb must have been a_ novelist. 
Lying comes easy to people of that sort, 
even when they’re young. 

I played in the last cricket match of the 
season that year, after all, and should have 
captained the football team if I had stayed 
on at the school,—for I decided that, 
as far as I was concerned, monkey posts 
and mythology were “off.” But Vesta’s 
young brother came to the school next 
term, and told all the fellows that I was 
“gone on his sister.’ When I said he 
was a liar, and challenged him to fight, 
he wouldn’t. So I landed him with his 
three coward blows, and then he had to. 
He made my nose bleed, but I gave him 
a black eye; and Vesta stopped me in 
the street next day and said I was “a 
cowardly little bully,’—which was mean, 
because her brother was older than I was 
and a good deal bigger. And when I put 
my tongue out at her, she told her father 
(that’s the worst of girls—they’re such 
sneaks ! ), and the old boy came round to 
my father and got me an awful hiding. 
But I paid her out, for I sent her 
a valentine with a picture of a pasty- 
faced girl with red hair, and I wrote 
“Wax Vestas” underneath it. Then her 
father came round to mine again, and 
there was another row. But when old 
Ponderby was tarring his chicken-house 
I sneaked the tar-pot and tarred the gold 
railing around the bay window of her 
father’s house. And then they said at 
home that they thought I’d better go to 
a boarding-school. 
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The tug-of-war : 


THE 


Wasp v. Spider. 


TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. 


ITS HOMES, HAUNTS, AND ENEMIES. 


BY R. bk POCOCK, F.ZS., 


Zoological Department, Natural History Museum. 


“ PIDERS are proverbially clever 
creatures. Many are the stories 
that might be told of their court- 

ship and mating ; of the treatment of their 
young and the management of domestic 
affairs; of their ingenuity in capturing 
prey and their trickery in deceiving 
enemies; of this one that imitates a 
rose-bud and exhales a scent like jasmine 
to attract flower-loving insects ; of another 
that sparkles with silver and ruby to 
resemble a raindrop glistening in the sun- 
light ; of another that masks its identity 
by mimicking the colour and shape of a 
poisonous ant or of some spotted and 
nauseous beetle. Such spiders as these 
are the highly organised aristocrats of the 
class, with superb mental and _ physical 
gifts. But there is a family of older 
lineage, albeit of lower organisation, con- 
taining members comparatively clumsy in 
build and plebeian in appearance—a 
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family doomed to extermination centuries 
back but for the attainment of certain 
special instincts and habits which have 
enabled it to hold its own with other 
competitors in life’s struggle. 

Just as some of the members of the 
higher group have anticipated man in the 
invention of the raft and fisherman’s net, 
the diving-bell and_ flying-machine, so 
these, their lowly forerunners, have fore- 
stalled him not only in making doors to 
their homes, but doors that are furnished 
with a combination of hinge and spring, so 
that they swing shut of their own accord. 

Trap-door nests these domiciles are 
commonly and appropriately termed, and 
the spiders that make them are known 
by the name that has been given to 
their homes. When simple and primi- 
tive in type, they consist of a burrow 
from two or three to twelve or more 
inches in depth, running obliquely or 
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vertically downwards from the surface of 
the ground, and lined throughout with 
silk to afford foothold to the spider and 
prevent the infall of loose pieces of earth. 
The door is built up of particles of soil 
or vegetable débris, with silk to take the 
place of mortar. It is hinged to one side 
of the burrow’s mouth, and is either thin 
or thick according to the fancy of the 
builder.* If thin, it rests when closed 
upon the edge of the mouth ; if thick, its 
margin is bevelled to fit like a cork into 
the orifice which is slightly expanded for its 
reception. In both cases its circumfer- 
ence exceeds by a little that of the bore 
of the burrow, so that it cannot be forced 
inwards by pressure acting from without. 
The hinge 


for the family falls upon the mother. 
When the time for egg-laying arrives, she 
goes a-hunting for spiders, flying in and 
out amongst the bushes and_ scouring 
every square inch of ground, every nook 
and corner, in her eager search. Most 
spiders she finds an easy prey. Many 
are so terrified at the mere sound of her 
buzz that they sink forthwith into a state 
bordering on catalepsy ; some few show 
fight in a half-hearted manner; some 
trust to their heels and run for their lives. 
But what is their chance of escape, either 
by speed or resistance, from an enemy 
so swift of wing, so keen of sight, clad 
from head to tail in horny armour, and 
armed with a dagger-like sting and virulent 

poison? The 





consists of a 
band of silk oe 
laid on in 
such a way 
that its elas- 
tic threads 
are put on 
the — stretch 
when the 
gadoor is 
opened wide ; 





it shut. 





immediate 
effect of this 
| poison on 

the victim is 
|| a comatose 
state, which 
lasts for 
| several days, 
| and_ permits 
but a feeble 
twitching of 
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trivance, so 
elaborate 
and perfected in detail, is not at first sight 
very obvious; but a knowledge of the 
nature of the enemies with which the 
contrivers have to deal makes all as clear 
asnoonday. ‘The arch-enemies of spiders 
are wasps; not our common black-and- 
yellow summer pests, but certain far more 
active and formidable stingers—the mason- 
wasps, mud-daubers, tarantula-hawks, call 
them what you will, which wage unceasing, 
merciless warfare against spiders of all 
kinds, not excepting those hairy, bird- 
eating monsters, nearly as large as rats, 
which travellers bring home from the 
tropics. 

The full-grown mud-wasp feeds upon 
fruit or nectar, but the young thrives only 
on animal food ; and since the father is a 
lazy, irresponsible fellow, without interest 
in nursery affairs, all the work of providing 


Section of block of earth showing burrow with back and front door. 


* See tailpiece. 


artificially 
preserved 
against de- 
cay, the spider is crammed into a hole 
in the ground or into a mud-cell specially 
prepared for the purpose... When the 
receptacle has been filled up in_ this 
manner, the mother wasp lays an egg 
amongst the carcases, then seals up the 
mouth of the living tomb. Here ends 
her interest in this particular egg, and 
aways she goes to dispose of the remainder 
in a similar fashion. In a day or two the 
baby-wasp hatches out as a_ footless, 
voracious maggot, which proceeds to 
devour the store of fresh and living but, 
let us hope, still insensible food provided 
for it; and, growing apace on the nutritious 
diet, lapses, when the supply is exhausted, 
into a quiescent chrysalis, to awake there- 
from a full-grown wasp, ready in all its 
beauty and strength to follow instinctively 
the life that its parents have led. 
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When it is remembered that there are 
many different kinds of these wasps in 
every locality; that each kind is_ re- 
presented by numerous females; that 
each female lays a large number of eggs, 
and sometimes two or three batches in a 
season ; that at least one spider, if large, 
but usually a dozen or more, or even as 
many as forty, if small, are required for 


each egg; and lastly, that this state of 


things has been repeated season after 
season, and has persisted for thousands 
on thousands of years, it is certain that 
this tragic persecution has had a greater 
effect in moulding and developing the 
instincts and structure of spiders than 
any other factor in organic nature ; and, 
coming to the particular case in hand, 
no one can doubt that it has been 
the guiding principle in perfecting those 
most perfect of all burrows—the so-called 
trap-door nests. 
Not that wasps are 


would long ago have been given over to 
the burrows of these animals. What, 
then, is the meaning of such fecundity ? 
This :—for a certain time after the eggs 
are hatched, the mother keeps the little 
ones at home and guards them assiduously 
from harm. ‘Their number soon begins 
to diminish. ‘The stronger members of the 
family, whom Nature wishes to preserve, fall 
upon and devour the weaker, for whom 
she has neither liking nor pity, and whose 
sole function in being born is to supply 
nutriment to their more favoured brothers 
and sisters. But as the survivors increase 
in size, exigencies of space become im- 
perative, and compel the mother to drive 
them forth to fight the battle of life alone. 
Still small and feeble, they are ill equipped 
for the task. Most of them _ begin 
wandering aimlessly about, and so fall 
victims to the legions of ever-watchful 
enemies. Others, in which the self- 





the only enemies that 





spiders a burden. In- 
sectivorous birds and 
toads and lizards no 
doubt work havoc 
amongst them; and 
scores of the young are 
annually destroyed by | 
the armies of ants that 
abound in the warmer 
parts of the world. Be- | 
sides which, all un- 
favourable conditions of | 
inanimate nature, such 
as floods, drought, night 
frosts and the like, have 
to be combated. With 
all these hostile agencies 
at work, the spiders have 
a hard struggle to live ; 
and that their mortality | 
must be exceptionally — |-|| 
high may be_ inferred 
from the immense 
numbers of young that 
are produced at a birth. 
I have counted over 
five hundred eggs in the 
cocoon of a West Indian 


make the lives of these | 
| 
| 





Section of block of carth 
showing chambered 
burrow supplied with 
an outer and two 

inner doors. 
















species. Such fertility 








looks like sheer waste 

of energy and material. It is certain 
that only a small fraction of those born 
can ever live to grow up, otherwise every 
square inch of suitable soil in the world 


protective instincts are better developed, 
start digging their burrows, and_ those 
that successfully bury themselves before 
detection have some chance of survival. 
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Indeed, it is probably only the few which 
set out with these instincts full blown 
that can ever hope to reach maturity. So 
careless is Nature for the individual as 
compared with the race, that she con- 
tentedly lets four hundred and ninety out 
of a batch of five hundred perish, if only 
ten of the fittest survive to perpetuate the 
stock and keep the instincts up to the 
level of excellence she requires. 

Apart from the exclusion of enemies 
and the pro- 
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conscious machine than as a reasonable 
being. For example, there is a story— 
and a true story—told of a spider that 
had made her burrow in a patch of soil 
overgrown with moss, and had hidden 
the door by covering it with cuttings of 
the plant. By way of experiment, the 
observer tore up the moss for several 
inches round the burrow and at the same 
time removed the lid, leaving the aper- 
ture agape in the centre of a circle of 

brownearth. 





tection of 
the inmates 
from cold 
and damp, | 
the main | 
object of the | 
door is the 

conceal- 

ment of the | 
whereabouts 
of the bur- | 
row. Hence 
the accuracy 
with which 
it is made 
to fit into 
the aper- | 
ture, sO as | 
to lie, when | 
closed, flush 
with the sur- 
face of the 
ground. Its 
outer side, | 
moreover, is 
coloured to 
match the 
immediate 
surround- 
ings. Ifthe 1} 
area around 








During the 
ee night the 
spider made 
a fresh door, 
but instead 
of leaving it 
bare to 
match the 
colour of 
the adjacent 
soil, she 
took the 
trouble to 
cross and 
recross the 
denuded 
| patch of 
ground to 
fetch pieces 
of moss 
| wherewith 
to cover her 
home, 
utterly un- 
conscious of 
the fact that 
the result of 
her action 
was to draw 
|| attention to 
° its where- 

















consists of 


bare brown 
earth, the 
door is left bare and brown; if moss 
grows close at hand, little sprigs of 
the plant are cut by the spider and 


grafted into the earthen door, where, 
taking root and remaining ever fresh and 
green, they blend harmoniously with the 
carpet of verdure covering the ground 
hard by, and _ render detection of 
the burrow well-nigh an_ impossibility. 
Very clever, you will say. So it is in 
a sense; but there is another side to 


the question, which shows that the spider 
un- 


acts in this matter rather as an 





Burrow with female spider at the bottom and male seeking 
admission. 


abouts, be- 
cause in the 
midst of 
the brown field the door stood out as 
an isolated tuft of green, and rendered 
her protective intention abortive! The 
truth is that the forefathers of this 
spider had for generations dug their 
burrows in moss-grown soil, and had 
learnt to hide them by sticking pieces 
of the vegetation on to the outerside of 
the doors ; and this instinct had become 
so firmly implanted upon the race, that 
the spider in question was impelled to 
act as she did, although, owing to the 
artificial conditions to which she was 
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subjected, the result 
attained was exactly 
the opposite of that 
for which she was 
working. Dame 
Nature is by no 
means a model 
mother, for in the 
education of her 
numerous family she 
has made no_ pro- 
vision against the 
capricious tricks of 
one of its youngest 
members — namely 
man—nor any allow- || 
ance for his inter- 
ference with the 
order of events she 
has planned. 
Wasps and ants 
hunt only by day; 
so at nightfall, when 
their enemies have 
struck work and re- 




















the door, for unless 
pressed by hunger 
she spends the day 
in quiet repose at 
the bottom of the 
burrow. But the 
perseverance of 
wasps, when they 
really mean business, 
knows no end, and 
in spite of all the 
precautions that are 
taken many of the 
burrows are found 
by these insects. If 
sufficiently on the 
| qui vive to reach 

the door before it is 

torn open, the spider 
| seizes its underside 
| with her front claws, 

sticks her back 
| claws into the silk 
lining of the burrow, 
jams her knees and 








tired to rest, the 
spiders begin to 


enjoy themselves, and, opening their doors, 
look out for passing insects. Should the 
night’s sport prove unprofitable, hunger 
compels a continuance of the watch 
during the following day, despite the 
danger of detection. Cautiously taking 
her stand at the top of the burrow, the 
spider raises the lid ever so little, not 
enough to attract the attention of foes, 
but just enough to leave a narrow chink 
to peep through. When an insect ap- 
proaches within reach she is out and 
upon it like a flash, and, dragging it back 
into the burrow, 
lets the door fall 


Chimney-pot nest. 


elbows against its 
walls and holds on 
for dear life. In the tug-of-war that 
ensues, the spider, with gravity operating 
in her favour, has the advantage, and 
the wasp must either bite the door to 
pieces or give up the attempt to force an 
entry. If she adopts the former course 
and is successful, or if at the outset she 
catches the tenant napping and enters 
unopposed, the spider’s doonr is sealed— 
sealed, that is to say, if she happens to 
belong to the category of ‘species that 
dig a simple one-doored burrow. 

Many kinds, however, have advanced 
in their architec- 
tural instincts be- 





into place behind a 
her--the consecu- | 
tive acts of the || 
tragedy following 
One another with 
such rapidity that 
barely one second 
of time  elapses | 
between the open- 
ing of the door 
and its closing 
upon the spider 
and her victim. 
Implicit confid- 
ence is placed by 
the spider in her 
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— yond this _ stage, 
and have hit upon 
one device or 
another to. safe- 
guard themselves 
against the dangers 
above _ indicated. 
One kind digs her 
burrow in the form 
of a crescent, and 
fits it with a back 
and front door, so 
that when one 
entrance is dis- 
covered and forced 
she can slip out 








Section of block of earth 


efforts to conceal 


with one-doored burrow. at the other and 
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seek safety in flight or in concealment 
under any shelter that may be at hand. 
Another kind provides the burrow with a 
side passage mounting obliquely towards 
the surface of the ground. Others again 
build a second and inner door, which 


shuts off the upper from the lower half 


of the burrow and acts as a kind of false 
bottom beneath which the occupant can 
lie hid. Others have invented the still 
more ingenious method of combining the 
inner door with the side passage. In 
this case the door is suspended at the 
point where the extra gallery diverges, 
and is hinged in such 


illustration. In spite of its complex- 
ity, however, there are two features con- 
nected with this burrow which attest, 
it seems, no little imperfection of in- 
stinct on the part of the digger. The 
first is the way in which the second 
door is made to open inwards, so_ that 
the spider is deprived of the advantage 
she would gain in attempting to hold 
it were it to open the other way; 
the second is the wholly unnecessary 
trouble she takes to coat the outer side 
of the innermost door with moss, just 
as if it were exposed on the surface of 

the ground, and 





a way that it swings 
freely to right and 
left, and can be used 
as required to block 
either the burrow 


thereby destroys its 
similarity to the rest 
| of the wall of the 
| middle chamber, with 
which, for protective 
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with a tag of silk, to 
make it fit the tighter, 
and to: act as a 
handle for the spider 
to lay hold of. If 
compelled to fall 
back upon her second 
line of defence, the 
spider takes her stand 
beneath the linner 
door and exerts all 
her force to prevent 
it’ being pushed in- 
wards. Ifthestrength 
of the invader begins 
to prevail, she quietly 
retreats backwards 





Here again we have, 
it seems, an instance 
of the operations of 
an unthinking 
machine. Strict 
justice, however, 
compels the — ad- 
mission that too little 
is known of the life- 
history of this par- 
ticular spider to 
warrant the assertion 
that there is-:madness 
in her methods ; and 
until the requisite 
knowledge is forth- 
coming it is only fair 








into the side passage 





to suspénd judgment 








and pulls the door 








after her, while the 
wasp, passing it by, 
hurries down the burrow, only to be 
cheated in her expectation of finding the 
inmate at the bottom. If in the belief 
that the burrow is tenantless she then 
abandons her search, well and good ; if, 
on the other hand, she perseveres in her 
quest and finds the back passage blocked 
by the inner door, the spider’s last hope 
of salvation lies in the strength of this 
barricade and in her own power to hold 
it fast. 

More complicated even than this last 
is’ the burrow with three chambers 
—an outer, a middle and an inner— 
and three doors, as shown in a foregoing 


Piece of bark with two trap-door nests and spider. 


on the point and give 
her the benefit of the 
doubt. 

One fact, however, suggests itself very 
forcibly in connection with all these 
burrows. However complicated with side 
passages and extra doors they may be, 
no final means of escape is afforded when 
once the enemy has effected an entrance 
into the last chamber. Strange, is it not, 
that up to the present time no trap-door 
burrow is known in which the galleries 
communicate with each other and with 
the main corridor in such a manner that 
the spider can make a complete circuit 
of her burrow, and without retracing her 
steps get back to the place she started 
from? A burrow of this description, with 
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judiciously placed doors, would baffle the 
pursuit of the most persevering wasp in 
existence. 

It must not be supposed that trap-door 
spiders are all of one kind and confined 
to one locality.* ‘The family is a numerous 
one, and came into being so far back in 
the distant past that abundant time has 
been granted its members, despite their 
sedentary lives, to multiply and spread 
over all the warmer 


layer which carpets the underground part 
of the burrow. ‘The purpose of this con- 
struction is to bring the orifice of the 
burrow to a level with the tops of the 
weeds, so as to facilitate the capture of 
any flying insects that alight thereon. 

A still greater departure in habit is 
exemplified by certain species found in 
Cape Colony, Brazil and elsewhere, which 
have struck out a new line for themselves, 





countries of the world; 
and being __ subjected, 
generation after generation, 
to the influence of the 
most varied conditions, 
settling down wherever 
suitable soil and plenty of 
food were to be had, some | 
in the half-desert tracts of | 
the northern Sahara and 
parts of Australia, others | 
in the damp and sunless 

| 

| 


forests of tropical Africa 
and America, they have 








been gradually modified in 








structure and habits in 
response to their different 
surroundings. 
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Back of cork-bodied Spider 


The chimney-pot nest with movable 
lid shown is one modification of the 
trapped burrows. The column, rising 
some four inches above the ground and 
supported by the stiff stalks of the plants 
growing in the arid soil of Algeria, where 
the spider dwells, is composed of silk 
stiffened with earth or fragments of leaves, 
and is continuous with the thick silken 





Svider with cork-shaped body. 


and make their homes on the trunks of 
trees. ‘They have abandoned for good the 
subterranean life affected by their next of 
kin, in favour of an arboreal existence in 
which food is equally plentiful and safety 
more assured from the enemies accus- 
tomed to hunt for them on the ground. 
The domicile consists of a simple tube 
spun upon the surface of the tree trunk, 
or in scme natural crevice of the ; 
which. may be enlarged or oth 
altered in shape to suit the s, 
requirements. With its walls in, 
woven and strengthened with shreds of 
woody fibre, and every white thread 
overlaid with chips of bark or lichen, 
this tube assimilates so closely with the 
natural excrescences of the surface it 
rests on, that only a practised eye can 
detect it. To complete the deception, 
the lid is sometimes left bare, so that it 
stands out as a pale oval patch in exact 
imitation of the scar left by a freshly 
broken off twig. 

Except for the loss of some digging 
teeth, which have been dispensed with 
as useless tools, these tree-divellers have 
preserved unchanged the bodily structure 


a * Several species, making burrows of a simple and complicated kind, may be found in the 
Riviera by those who will take the trouble to look for them, 
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of the ground-dwellers. ‘The same can 
scarcely be said of the grotesque repre- 
sentative of the burrowers depicted. 
The head and legs of this animal are 
perfectly normal in form, but the shape 
of the hinder part of the body has 
hardly a parallel in the animal world. 
Cylindrical, encased in a grooved and 
leathery skin, and cut square off behind 
to form a circular disk with a projecting, 
hairy edge, there can be but one explana- 
tion of its peculiarities. It is, in fact, a 


















Cork-bodied spider blocking her burrow on the approach of the 


tarantula-hawk. 


cork. When on the watch for prey, the 
spider waits, head out, at the mouth of 
her doorless burrow; but when danger 
threatens she reverses her position, plugs 
the aperture with her body, and presents 
to the enemy a circle of tough integument 
warranted to resist the sharpest teeth and 
stings. 

Genuine trap-door spiders thrive only in 
the sunny South. Nevertheless one off- 
shoot of the family, constitutionally robust 
enough to withstand the trying winters of 
mid Europe and North America, has 
succeeded in maintaining a footing in 
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England, and is now and again met with 
in various parts of this country. Though 
true to the digging instincts of its tribe, 
this purse-web spider makes no door to 
its burrow ; being able to dispense with 
that means of protection by inventing an 
equally clever device for keeping out 
enemies—namely, the simple expedient of 
having no ontlet to the burrow at all. 
The silk lining of the burrow is carried 
some two or three inches above the 
surface of the ground in the form of a 
closed tube, which is supported against 
grass stalks or any handy object, such as 
a projecting stone or tree trunk. To 
conceal the whiteness and texture of its 
silk, and destroy, as far as possible, its 
artificial appearance, the spider covers 
this tube with a coating of sand, which 
with infinite labour and perseverance she 
fetches from the bottom of the burrow 
and forces through the interstices of the 
silk grain by grain, sticking it on to the 
outside. Hence, working from within, 
she is at no time during the 
operation exposed to danger 
from without. Indeed, having 
once taken up her abode in 
the burrow, the female spider 
—note the sex—never volun- 
tarily leaves it for any reason 
whatsoever. Living thus, in 
a home without door or 
window, she is obliged in 
gaining a livelihood to pursue 
tactics quite different from 
those practised by the ordinary 
trap-door makers. And here 
comes in the use of the sanded 
tube that lies above ground. 
When an insect “crawls over 
this or alights thereon, the 
spider, lurking in wait at the 
bottom of the burrow, feels 
the vibration that the contact 
produces, and, ascending to the surface, 
creeps stealthily and all unseen towards 
the spot where the insect rests uncon- 
scious of its threatened doom. Once 
at close quarters, with only a thin sheet 
of sanded silk between, the spider with 
a well-aimed stab thrusts her long fangs 
through the silk and_ transfixes her 
prey ; then, tearing a hole in the wall of 
the tube, she drags the carcase through, 
and after carefully adjusting the edges 
of the tear and sticking them together 
with silk to obliterate all signs of the 
rent, she retires to the bottom of her 
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burrow to enjoy her meal in peace 
and security. 

In the interests of safety the 
female is content to live thus 
immured, and lead a monotonous 
solitary life, remaining to the end 
of her days unmated. But to 
compensate for this indifference 
to matrimony on her part, Nature, | 
ever with an eye to the mainten- || 
ance of the species, has implanted 
in the male an instinctive aversion 
to celibacy. Ready to brave all 
dangers to escape dying a bachelor, 
he quits the burrow, the home of 
his youth, and sallies forth in 
search of apartner. If fate guides _ }| 
him to the burrow of a female || 
already mated, he gives it a wide || 
berth; for in virtue of some 
occult power which puts telepathy | 
into the shade, he learns from one 
touch with his foot on the silk that | 














he has been forestalied, and knows 








full well that his overtures will not 
only be coldly received, but will 
bring down upon him the wrath of 
the lady of the house—a veritable Amazon 
in size and strength, and an object to be 
feared and avoided in her ruffled moods. 
So capricious, indeed, and uncertain is 
the temper of the females, that even when 
the errant suitor has discovered the home 
of an eligible mate he conducts his court- 
ship with fear and trembling. Pausing a 
moment to screw up his courage to the 
necessary pitch, he taps the wall of the 
tube, not by way of a polite apology 
for his intrusion, but merely as a_pre- 
cautionary measure to apprise the inmate 
of the nature and intentions of her visitor ; 
for she recognises at once the difference 
between the footfall of a suitor and that 
of any other creature stepping upon the 
tube. If this preliminary advance be 


Section of block of earth containing upper end of burrow 


with outer and inner door and side passage. 


favourably received, he tears a hole in 
the wall, and, after rapping again to 
assure himself that all is well, disappears 
through the rent, in happy ignorance 
that the odds against his ever seeing 
daylight again are great in the extreme. 
If properly matched, the two may get 
on amicably enough for perhaps some 
months; and occasionally the male is 
allowed to escape from the burrow and go 
a-courting elsewhere. More often, how- 
ever, he is devoured by the female when 
food fails with the on-coming winter ; but 
since the nutriment she thus assimilates 
helps her to hold on until the return of 
spring, it may be truly said that even by 
his death he contributes to the birth of 
future generations. 








The trap-door with lid raised to show its 


bevelled edge and claw-marks, 
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THE DREAM-LADY. 











BY NETTA SYRETT. 


Mr. 


my 


George Alexander invited the Playgoers’ Club to elect a Reading Committee, to whom plays 


should be submitted, the best modern English play to be chosen. Mr. Alexander undertook to 
produce the play at the St. James's Theatre, and Mr. Tree promised to act with him. In all 
four hundred plays were received. The successful competitor was Miss Netla Syrett, another g 


whose plays appears in the following pages. 


SCENE: Zhe Garden of the King’s Palace. 


Enter the Kinc, Queen, Ladies of the Court, and Pages. 


7 ING (testily, in loud aside to 
k QUEEN): Dismiss these people, 
my dear! Send them away! 
Get rid of them. What’s the good of 
being a king, I should like to know, if 
one can’t have a moment’s peace from 
morning till night? Here I am, followed 
about incessantly by a crowd of bowing, 
scraping, grinning — 
QUEEN (rising hastily): Ladies! My 
lords! You are permitted to leave us, 
(Exeunt Attendants, bowing.) 


(Turning angrily to KiNG) Really, my 
love! Have you wo sense of your 
position? Do you want every one to 
know you weren’t dorn a king? You 
show your feelings like any ordinary 
commoner, instead of remembering that 
a king das no feelings. (Begins to cry.) 

KinG (ia murmured aside): Ah! the 
exclusive possession of a Queen, I see! 
Come, my dear, I implore you not to 


cry. It exasperates me! It always did, 
if you remember, in the good old days 
before I was a kin 

QuEEN: There you areagain! Always 
harping on the same string. You take a 
pleasure in 

Kinc (tearing his hair): Oh, for 
heaven’s sake, my love, be reasonable ! 
Was ever a poor, inoffensive, mild- 
tempered man—I mean king—so worried. 
As though a fantastic, capricious, un- 
reasonable daughter wasn’t trial enough, 
his wife must needs whine and cry, and 
refuse to listen when he wants to tell her 
of an offer of marriage he has received 
for the unworthy girl! <A really excellent 
offer! An offer which 

QUEEN (excitedly): What? What did 
you say? Why didn’t you tell me so 
before? Who is he? Has he seen her? 
The dear child!—how delighted I am! 
But no wonder. With her beauty and 
her accomplishment 
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KiNG (drily): And her ridiculous, non- 
sensical notions. 

QUEEN (again on verge of tears): You 
never appreciated the child! You haven’t 
the ordinary feelings of a father. 

Kinc: A king, my love, if you re- 
member, Aas no feelings. 

QuEEN: That is so like you: taking 
up my lightest word. But why don’t 
you goon? Who is Fiammetta’s suitor ? 

KinG (complacently): The Prince of 
Goldacres, my love. 

QUEEN (rapturous/y): The Prince 

KinG: Send for Fiammetta. 

QUEEN (clapping her hands, to Page 
who appears): Go, tell the Princess we 
await her here. (Zo Kine) The Prince 
of Goldacres ? My love, what an honour! 
And we thought the Princess of Floramia 
had done well. Why, s#e has only twenty 
pages-in-waiting : Fiammetta can have 
forty at least, and jewelled trappings to 
her horses. ‘Turquoise and gold would 
be charming. Or pearls, perhaps? And 
then- 

KinG (grimly): Not quite so fast, my 
love. ‘There are difficulties. Your 
daughter has been very foolishly brought 
up. Her education was left to you, re- 
member.* Why, the girl scribbles poetry, 
I believe. Anything may be expected 
from a girl who scribbles poetry. 

QurEN: Nonsense! Hush: here she 
comes. 








The PRINCESS enters, followed by two 
pages. She kisses the hands of KiNG 
and QUEEN. Sages withdraw. 


KING (ca pompous tone): Fiammetta, 
we have summoned you into our august 
presence to impart to you a matter of deep 
moment——— 

QUEEN (tnterrupting): Oh, my darling 
child! A suitor! Come and kiss your 
mother. (KiNG Jeans back with shrug of 
despair.) And can you guess who comes 
to woo? The Prince of Goldacres, my 
daughter! Oh, Fiammetta, what a happy, 
grateful girl you ought to be !—that he, 
so handsome, so rich, so powerful— 

PRINCEss (s/oze/y) : Yes, he is handsome. 
I have seen his picture. Rich? 

QuEEN: Beyond all dreams. Child, 
your coach shall be of gold! You shall 
have milk-white horses and trappings 
jewel-set. Pearls for your hair, and—— 

Princess (dreamily) : Gold and jewels 

yes. But has he seen the Dream-lady ? 

Kinc: Has he seen—qwhat? 


Princess: The Dream-lady. (Zurning 
to her mother reproachfully) Have you 
forgotten, mother? Long ago I said the 
Prince I marry must have seen the 
Dream-lady. 

QuEEN (half aloud): 1 thought that 
childish nonsense was outgrown ! 

KING (choking with rage): \What! What 
is this? What does she mean? Heaven 
send me _ patience! Speak, girl! the 
Dream-lady ? Who is this ‘‘ Dream-lady ” ? 

Princess (shaking her head): Ah! I 
don’t know. Sometimes she comes at 
dawn, just when the birds are waking. 
Sometimes I find her in the forest, stand- 
ing waist-deep in fern under the branching 
trees. Sometimes for days I cannot find 
her, and then I am unhappy, for I cannot 
make my’ poems. (While the PRINCESS 
is speaking, the QUEEN, who listens in- 
tently, is visibly moved.) My poems never 
come without the Dream-lady ! 

KinG: The girl is mad! (Controlling 
himself with difficulty) Tell me, daughter, 
does any one but you see this—this 
Dream-lady ? 

Princess : Oh yes! 

QUEEN (gently): Who, then, my 
daughter ? 

Princess: My little brother Astorre, 
and my sister Amelotte. 

KinG: Baby children ! 

QurEEN: Who else ? 

PRINCEsS : ‘There was the minstrel who 
came the other evening to the palace 
gates. Before the servants drove him 
from the door I talked to him. He too 
had seen the Dream-lady. 

Kinc: A tattered beggar ! 

PrincEss: He sang more beautifully 
than words can tell. 

KinG (still controlling his rage): Go 
on. Who else? 

Princess: The other day, when I was 
riding through the city streets, a girl sat 
spinning at an open door, and as I passed 
she smiled. I stopped, and talked to 
her. She said the morrow was _ her 
wedding-day ; and then she smiled again 
for happiness. She too had seen the 
Dream-lady. Then a// the children, even 
in the dirtiest streets 

Kinc: Did ever a poor patient king 
and father listen to such stuff? The 
children in the streets! A _ beggarly 
musician! A woman at a cottage door! 
Oh! the girl is mad. Mad! (Zurning 
fiercely to PRINCESS) Do you suppose J 
ever saw this Dream-lady ? 
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PRINCESS (dectdedly) : Oh no! 

Kinc: Or the Lord High Chancellor, 
or the Gold-Stick-in-Waiting, or the Ladies 
of the Bed-chamber, or—or any of the 
people of the Court ? 

Princess : Oh no! 

KinG: Well, then, let me hear no 
more nonsense. ‘The Prince arrives to- 
day. Receive him graciously, and in the 
name of common sense no talk of Dream- 
ladies and moonshine! (Ze rises angrily 
and strides off grumbling.) Whatever 
the princesses of the present age are 
coming to passes my poor wit! If I 
had my way, I’d lock them all up in 
enchanted towers, as they did in the 
good old days. And even then the 
Prince always came and let them 
out ! 

Princess (turning to her mother): 
Mother! did you never see the Dream- 
lady ? 

QUEEN (moved): I—1 don't know, my 
child. Perhaps. It is so long ago. But 
as you talked 

PRINCESS (eagerly): Oh, mother! When ? 
When ? 

QUEEN (wiping her eyes): It is all dim 
and confused. But it was long ago. 
Your father was better-tempered then, 
and handsome. And I was young—as 
young as you. 

Princess (clapping her hands): Oh, 
then, mother, you will understand! Only 
the nicest people see the Dream-lacy ! 
That is why, unless the Prince—— 

QUEEN (shaking her head): Ah, yes, 
my daughter, but we must be wise. ‘The 
Dream-lady brings neither gold nor land, 
and after all—— 

(They go out, the QULEN with her 
arm round the PRINCESS, who 
shakes her head as though uncon- 
vinced.) 





Enter the two royal children, ASvORRE 
and AMELOTTE, followed by Attend- 
ants, who group themselves L, while 
the children run across grass R. 


AMELOTTE: Let us sit here, and 
finish the daisy chains. (Dividing the 
flowers). ‘There’s some for you, and some 
for me. 

AsTORRE: We'll give this very long one 
to the Prince who came to-day. Shall we ? 

AMELOTTE: Yes, and then 

ASTORRE (delightedly): The Dream- 
lady! Look !—the Dream-lady ! 





(The children throw their daisies 
on the grass and run to meet 
the DREAM-LADY, who enters L. 
She ts in white, and crowned with 
daisies. To the Attendants she 
és invisible.) 

AMELOTTE (/ndignantly turning to 
Attendants, who do not move): Nanina! 
Angelo! Stand up! Don’t you see the 
Dream-lady ? 


(The Attendants look round, nod, 

laugh, and turn again to their 
embroidery-frames. The children, 
pussled, look from them to the 
DREAM-LADY. ) 


PAGE: What does she mean ? 

NAninaA: Oh, it’s a game they play, 
They say a certain “ Dream-lady” is with 
them. ‘They are strange children, their 
heads stuffed full of fairy nonsense. Give 
me a skein of silk, Denise. Not that! 
The rosy one, ° 

IDREAM-LADY (fo children): Never 
mind! ‘They do not see me. 

ASTORRE: Not see you? Why, you 
are “here! 

DREAM-LADY (smiling) : 
them. 

AMELOTTE: Did they ever see you? 

DREAM-LADY: Perhaps—long ago. 

AsToRRE: When they were little girls ? 

DREAM-LADY (daughing): Yes, when 
they were little girls. What are you 
doing? Making daisy chains? Weli, 
I will help you. (She sits on the grass 
with the children and weaves the flowers.) 

AMELOTTE (coaxingly): Tell us a story! 

ASTORRE: No; tell us where you’ve 
been to-day. 

DRrEAM-LADY : Oh, to so many places ! 
First, before dawn, I wandered through 
the meadows in the starlight, and saw the 
fairies dancing. 

AMELOTTE: Did the queen dance? 
Show us how she danced. 

DREAM-LADY: Well, you must help 
me, then, and be the little elves. 

(Music. The DREAM-LADY dances, 
and presently the children also 
dance round her.) 

DREAM-LADY (laughing): So! (They 
stop and seat themselves again on the 
grass.) 

AstorRE : And then where did you go? 

DREAM-LADY: Then I went through 
the forest. 

AMELOTTE : Oh! did you see my dolly ? 
The other day I lost her in the forest, 
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Dream-LaDy (mysteriously): Yes, I 
saw her. But she’s changed into a fairy. 

THE CHILDREN: A fairy ! 

DREAM-LADY: I saw her driving into 
Fairy-land. She had a little coach made 
of a hazel-nut, and two brown dormice 
drew the coach. 

AMELOTTE: What was she dressed in ? 

DREAM-LADY: A daisy had lent her its 
fringed petticoat, tipped with rosy pink. 

AsToRRE: And on her head ? 

DREAM-LADY: She wore itscrown of gold. 

AstorrE: And on her feet ? 

DreAm-Lapy : Little silky shoes, made 
of its green leaves. 

AMELOTTE (clapping her hands): And 
she has gone to Fairy-land? Will she 
come back again ? 

DREAM-LADY: Yes, because she heard 
you crying for her. But remember, she 
is turned into a daisy. 

ASTORRE: How shal! we know she is 
our dolly, then? 

DREAM-LADY: Come here, and I will 
tell you. 


(The children lean against her, 
while she recites the following.) 


Down by the river, where green grows the 
£rass, 

Under the shining stars, fairy-folk pass, 

Fairies from Dream-land come trooping that 
way, 


And there, by the river, your dolly will stay. 


Under the shining stars all the night long 

The fairies come Hocking with laughter and 
SONY, 

Hastening to Fairy-land, ere break of day, 

But there, in the green grass, your dolly will 
stay. 


She ts the whitest of all the white datstes, 

brightest of all ts the gold crown she ratses, 

Rosiest pink is the frill to her gown 

When you have found her, children, kneel 
down, 


Kneel down beside her, and tell her you know 

That she ts a fairy, and say she may go 

Back to her Fairy-land happy and gay ; 

Kiss her and thank her, but don’t make her 
Stay. 


(The childrensink tosleep. DREAM- 
LADY rises, and savs last verse 


sadly.) 


Don't make her stay in this dull world of 
ours, ; 

Let her go back to the undying flowers 

Of that magic land of whose starlight and 
streams 

Mortals catch but a glimpse—through the 
“ Lady of Dreams.” 


(The DREAM-LADY goes out, finger 

on lip, passing unseen before 
the group of Attendants, before 
whom she pauses a moment, 
listening to their talk.) 


NANINA (turning): See! they are 
asleep. Come, Princess! (She rouses 
the children.) 

DENISE (¢ucredulously): You do not 
think she will refuse the Prince’s hand ? 

NANINA (shrugging her shoulders): 
Who knows? Her folly has no bounds. 

Denise: And such a Prince! 

Nanina: Handsome! 

DENISE: Young. 

Nanina: Above all—rich. 

DeNisE: Ah yes! sorich. Life holds 
no gift so great as gold. 

NANINA (smiling): What does our 
song say? (S7zgs -) 


Life ts a toy with which we play 
A little while—a summers day. 
Since life's a toy howe er tt be, 
None but a gilded toy for me ! 

I Ove 7s a loy whose colours die, 
Fame but a bubble blown on high. 
Since life’s a toy howe er it be, 
None but a gilded toy for me / 


(The other Attendants take up the 
refrain, and the song ends in a 
burst of laughter.) 


ASTORRE (rubbing his eyes): Let us go 
and look for the ‘‘ whitest of all the white 
daisies.” 

AMELOTTE: Has_ the 
gone ? 

NANnINaA (sharply, as they go out): Non- 
sense, Princess! ‘There zs no Dream- 
lady. 


Dream-lady 


Enter the PRINCE OF GOLDACRES with 
the KiNG and QUEEN. 


KinG: Well, Prince, you have seen 
our daughter. How does your wooing 
prosper ? 

PRINCE (shrugging his shoulders) : Sire, 

indifferently. ‘The Princess, indeed, is 
all my fancy painted. Beautiful, accom- 
plished, gracious—she would prove a 
queen of whom I should be proud. Well, 
sire, I urged my suit—a suit not all 
unworthy, as I think. But when I laid 
my crown, my fortune, at her feet, she 
made but one reply. She talked about a 
certain Dream-lady 

QuEEN: Whom you have never seen? 
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PRINCE (/aughing): Madam, I care to 
see no dream-ladies ! 

KinG: ‘The Prince prefers them flesh 
and blood, like a wise man. 

PRINCE (stid/ laughing): Sire, you are 
right. Bright eyes; the red wine in the 
cup; the rousing horn through all the 
forest glades,—these make the joy of life. 
Dreams, and dream-ladies, I’m content 
to leave to the world’s dreamers. 

Kinc: Weil spoken, Prince! Wife, 
here is a son for us. Fiammetta must be 
brought to reason. (/mfatiently) You see, 
my love, she must be brought to reason ? 

QUEEN (witha start): Oh yes! Yes, 
you are right. In time we are all brought 
to reason. 

KinG : This nonsense must be stopped, 
put an end to, settled once for all! 
This “ Dream-lady” is becoming an in- 
tolerable nuisance! ‘To prove the calm- 
ness of my temper, Prince, to prove the 
fair and reasonable view I always take 
of things, I caused inquiry to be made, 
and summoned all who babbled of this 
thing. 

PRINCE (s/niding): And the result ? 

KinG: Oh, I have just dismissed a 
crowd of beggars, children, silly young 
maids, mooning poets, and the like. 

Prince: All telling the same tale ? 

Kinc: No! not even that. They 
could not keep even the same foolish story. 
(Zo QuEEN) What was the madness that 
they talked, my love? I had not patience 
to hear half they said. 

QuEEN: To the old crippled wife she 
came with poppies in her hand. ‘The 
young bride saw her crowned with roses. 
As for the children 

Kinc: Ah! that reminds me. Our 
children, as I think, have heard the common 
talk. This must be stopped! I am a 
plain king : there’s no nonsense about me. 
There shall be none about my court. 

QUEEN: Here come the children. 

(Enter the little Prince and 
Princess, with FIAMMETTA and 
Attendants. ‘KING and QUEEN 
seat themselves. Children kiss 
their hands. The PRINCE bows 
before VIAMMETTA, and they 
stand talking together.) 





KiNG (pompously) : Now, my children : 
I am told you think a certain lady comes 
and talks with you- 
AMELOTTE: She does come. 
the Dream-lady. 





She is 
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AsTorRE: She told us where to find 
our dolly, and we’ve found her! Only 
she’s a daisy now. 

AMELOTTE: No, by this time she’s a 
fairy. We told her to go back to Fairy- 
land. 

FIAMMETTA (who with the PRINCE 
stands listening): What did the Dream- 
lady say ? 

AMELOTTE (looking at ASTORRE): You 
begin. 

ASTORRE :! 
Down by the river, where green grows the 
§7ass, 
Under the shining stars, fairy-folk pass, 
Fairies from Dream-land come trooping that 
way. 


a6) 
And there, by the river, your dolly will stay. 


AMELOTTE: 
Under the shining stars all the night long 
The fairies come flocking with laughter and 
SON, 
Hastening to Fairy-land, ere break of day, 
But there, in the green grass, your dolly will 
stay. 
ASTORRE : 
She ts the whitest of all the white daisies, 
Brightest of all is the gold crown she raises, 
Rosiest pink ts the frill to her gown 
When you have found her, children, kneel 
down, 
AMELOTTE : 
Kneel down beside her, and tell her you 
know 
That she is a fairy, and say she may go 
Back to her Fairy-land happy and gay ; 
Kiss her and thank her, but don’t make her 
stay. 


(She hesitates): ‘There was some more 
—but I have forgotten. 

ASTORRE: Yes, so have I. 

KinG (looking at Attendants): Who 
taught them this ? 


(The Attendants make gesture of 
denial.) 


AMELOTTE: The Dvream-/ady said it! 

KinG: Fiddlesticks! What is this 
Dream-lady like ? 

AMELOTYE: She is very pretty. 

AstorrE: She has daisies in her hair. 

FIAMMETTA : Daisies ? No, not daisies. 
She is crowned with a laurel wreath. 

Kine (in a loud voice to PRINCE): 
There! Not thesame tale, you see! (Zo 
children) Now, listen, children: I for- 
bid this imbecility. There zs no Dream- 
lady. JZ don’t see her, and therefore 
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what I don’t see, don’t you presume to 
see! Play with your dolls and rocking 
horses and fal-lals like reasonable beings. 
And never let me have to speak of this 
again. 

(The children go out in tears.) 

AMELOTTE (sodding): There ¢s a Dream- 
lady ! 

AsTORRE (sobbing): Of course there’s a 
Dream-lady. 

Kinc: What! Do they presume to 
argue with me? Do the very babies set 
me at naught? Heream I, a thoroughly 
reasonable, patient, temperate man, defied ! 
Defied in my own Court by a pack of 
women and children! (rushing away L.) 
It’s monstrous! Abominable! (Zo 
Attendants, who make as though they would 
follow) Keep off, I say. I will not be 
followed about from morning till night! 
ste 
QUEEN (aside to FIAMMETTA): So like 
your father! Before the Prince, too: 
the last person one would wish to guess 
he wasn’t born a king. (Glancing at 
PrincE, who has walked away) Be 
wise, my daughter. Dreams are useless. 


(Exit) 


Prince: What can I say to win you, 
fair Princess? Will you not leave this 
dreaming, and come out into the world 
with me? I will win kingdoms for your 
smile, and you shall be the fairest queen, 
and rule the broadest lands, of any lady 
on this earth. Is it nothing to you to 
wed with one brave in war, skilled in the 
chase, honoured and feared throughout 
his realm ? 

Princess: Ah! but how little you 
understand! ‘The prince I marry must 
be brave in war, skilled in the chase, 
honoured and feared indeed. But to 
such a prince may not the Dream-lady 
come? 

PRINCE (smiling): What can I do, 
Princess, if she comes not to me? 


PRINCESS (sad/y): Nothing, I fear, but_, 


leave me. (He makes gesture of dissent.) 
Yes, leave me now a little while alone. 
The King, I think, goes hunting. Will 
you not join him ? 

PRINCE (turning to look after her as she 
walks away): She is the sweetest lady in 
the world. Would I could find some way 
to win her! (Half laughing) Since she 
persists in this mad fantasy, I’d even see 
the lady of her dreams—if it were 
possible, 


(The PrRincEss sits, takes out 
her tablets, and begins to write ; 
then sighs, and shakes her head. 
The DREAM-LADY enters, crowned 
witha laurel wreath. She stands 
behind the PRINCESS and gently 
takes the tablets from her hand.) 


PRINCESS (¢urning joyfully): The 
Dream-lady! (She bends and kisses her 
hand.) Lady, I feared another day would 


pass without a sight of you. It is so long 
such a long time since you have come 
to me. 

DREAM-LADY (smiling): Have I been 
well remembered? Not since the day 
you saw the Prince’s picture ! 

Princess: No, I confess it. Since I 
saw him, my books, my poems, all my 
dreams of fame, seem to mean nothing to 
me any more. 

DREAM-LADY: And you would be his 
wife ? 

PRINCESS (shaking her head): I am 
afraid he does not see the Dream-lady, 
and—I am_=afraid—— (Jmploringly) 
Lady, will you not go to him? 

DREAM-LADY: He would not see me. 
He must first believe that I exist. 

PRINCESS (anxiously): Shall I persuade 
him ? 

DREAM-LADY (smiling): Who knows? 
Perhaps. (She slowly takes the wreath of 
laurels from her head while she moves away.) 

PRINCESS: Why do you take the laurels 
from your hair? 

DREAM-LADY: You will not need them 
now. 

PRINCESS: Shall I not see you any more? 

DrEAM-LADY: If the Prince sees me— 
never any more. 

PRINCESS (distressed): Lady, I cannot 
lose you ! 

DREAM-LADY: Not if you gain your 
heart’s desire? Can you have that unpaid 
for? Is the price too costly ? 

PRINCESS (slowly): No. 
not gain my heart’s desire ? 

DREAM-LADY: Yours is the woman’s 
risk. (Giving her a rose) Farewell. I take 
with me the laurel crown, and leave the 
rose with you. 


But if I do 


(She goes, smiling. The PRINCESS 
looks regretfully after her, then 
suddenly kisses the rose.) 

Enter the PRINCE. 


PRINCESS (starting Prince! You 


have returned ? 
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Prince: I did not go, Princess. The 
King is—indisposed. 

Princess: Ah! he is still angry, then ? 
I am sorry, sir, that you have lost your 
sport. 

Prince: And I, Princess, have blessed 
the King’s annoyance, since it has brought 
me to you once again—before I say fare- 
well. 

Princess ( falteringly) : Farewell? 

PRINCE: Yes, for I cannot win you. 

Princess: But if the Dream-lady—— 

Prince (sadly): Princess, I fear I 
shall not see the Dream-lady. If she 
exists, it is to other, different folk she 
comes. ‘To those two children in their 
innocence ; to you, who are yourself a 
poem; to those, perhaps, who love as 
some men love. 

PrINCEss : But do you not love me ? 

Prince: I am ashamed to think how 
I came here to woo you. My queen, I 
thought, must do me honour. She must 
have rank, and beauty, that my subjects 
may applaud my choice, and that I may 
be envied in my world. Of love, or of 
your happiness, Princess, I took no thought. 

Princess : And now ? 

Prince: And now, since I have seen 
you, watched you, talked with you, I find 
that I have never loved before. For your 
dear sake I could believe—even in this 
Dream-lady. Ah, Princess, I did not 
know that Love was such a mighty lord! 
(He takes her hands, and while he speaks 
the DREAM-LADY appears, crowned with 
roses. He turns, sees her, and starts 
back.) ‘The Dream-lady! (Fad/s on one 
knee and kisses her hand. The \)REAM- 
LADY, smiling, disappears.) 

PRINCE (furning to PRINCESS, and 
speaking as though dazed): ‘Yhe Dream- 
lady! ‘Then, Princess ? (Asses her). . . 
Was she not beautiful ? 

Princess: How did she come to you ? 

PRINCE (astonished): Did you not see 
her—crowned with roses, red roses in 
her hand ? 

PRINCEssS (shaking her head): 1 only saw 
your face, my Prince. ‘The Dream-lady 
will come to me no more. But I am 
content. I have your love instead. 

KinG (rushing in angrily, followed by 
QUEEN): Oh, by all means send him 
away! Let him return. Let us lose all 
our chances! We must not thwart our 
daughters, nowadays ! 


PRINCE (leading PRINCESS fo KING and 
QUEEN): Sire, the Princess has given me 
my happiness. 

QUEEN (glancing from the PRINCE to 
FiamMetta): My dear child! (Zmdéraces 
her.) 

KING (with sudden change of voice): I 
am rejoiced to find our daughter has 
remembered filial duty. Come here, my 
child, and kiss our hand. Prince, I 
commend her to you. (Aside) And don’t 
have any of her nonsense! (Strutting up 
and down) 1 thought our kingly state 
and dignity must awe her to submission ! 
(Looking round) Where are our attendants? 
Never any one about when they are 
wanted (rushes out 1.) 

QUEEN (aside fo FiaAMMErTA): My 
daughter, you have chosen wisdom’s path, 
believe me. 

Princess (happily): Ah, mother! but 
the Prince has seen the Dream-lady. 

QUEEN (ncredulously): ‘The Prince, 
my child, is very much in love! 


Enter KinG, followed by Attendagts with 
children. 

KinG: Ladies! My lords! Let me 
announce to you the betrothal of our 
daughter, the Princess, to our fair friend 
the Prince of Goldacres. We will lead 
on now towards the Council Room, where 
with solemnity I will announce this thrice- 
blessed event. (Zo QUEEN, aside) I 
think, my love, something in the way of 
a banquet this evening might not be out 
of place. 


(Attendants and Pages form two 
lines. Exeunt first KinG and 
QUEEN, followed by PRINCE and 
PRINCESS, before whom the Attend- 
ants strew roses. Meanwhile the 
two children have crept away 
and hidden. In the midst of the 
bridal throng the DREAM-LADY 
enters, unobserved except by the 
children. When cvery one else 
has gone, they run to her.) 


AsTorRE: Here she is! 

AMELOTTE: Our Dream-lady! 

DreEAM-LADY (looking after the dis- 
appearing bridal train): Ah! they may 
forget, but (putting her arms round the 
Trince and Princess) 1 shall always have 
the children ! 
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AS OTHERS SEE 


US. 


BRITISH STATESMEN THROUGH AMERICAN GLASSES. 


[The following article by an American Publicist, who for many years has given 


‘ose attention to 


British politics, will be read with interest by the followers of both parties—Ep. P. M. M.] 


HERE are two men in the public 
life of England who, widely un- 
like as they are in most things, 

have one rare quality in common. They 
both have charm. ‘The word is one not 
often applicable to 


the late Queen pronounced a “ heaven- 
born” minister—he, 
siderable figure. The Prime Minister- 

any prime minister except that l.ord 
Goderich whom Disraeli described as a 
__, transient and em- 


surely, is a con- 





mere men, but to 
both Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr. 
Salfour it is appli- 
cable. Both of 
them, of course, 
are very distin- 
guished men _ of 
affairs and of 
politics, but I hope 
my readers will be 
content to forget 
that in political, or 
rather in party rela- 
tions, they are far 
apart, and will like 
to take a personal 
view of each. Per- 
sonally, they may 
be said to form 
a class by them- 
selves. 





Lord Rosebery. 


THE SEVERAL 
Lorp ROosE- 
BERYS. 


THE world 
knowsseveral Lord 
Roseberys, each 
of them interesting 
in his way, more 
than one of them 
remarkable, no one 
of them, nor all of 
them together, the 
real, complete 
man. The Foreign 








barrassed phantom 
—is a considerable 
figure. ‘The leader 
of a party, or even 
of what remained 
of a once Liberal 
and once historical 
party, cannot but 
have a high poli- 
tical importance, 
even though the 
party has become 
a collection of dis- 
severed and dis- 
cordant groups, 
and though the 
leader has ceased 
to lead. ‘There is 
a public to whom 
the Lord 
bery who owns and 


Rose- 


breeds race-horses, 
who has won two 
Derl VS, the Eclipse 
Stakes, and other 
momentous turf 
events, is greater 
than the great 
Foreign Minister. 
The Turf in Eng- 
land is almost a 
religion— it divides 
authority with the 
Church; and the 
important dates 
marking the times 
and seasons of the 
social world are 
half saints’ days 
and half racing 
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fixtures. If Lord 
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Rosebery did not race, and did not 


win races, the glamour which hangs 
about his name would be less. Glamour 


there is, as I will presently explain. 
A very different public thinks of him 
as the man of letters, the author of 
a Life of Pitt, which is a brief master- 
piece of biography ; and of a monograph 
on Napoleon, which is a critical inquiry 
into the sources of the St. Helena legend. 

Then there is the great landowner and 
landlord—the Lord of Dalmeny and of 
Mentmore, the owner of the delightful 
Durdans and of a villa at Naples, the 
possessor of estates in Norfolk and of 
others beside Dalmeny in the Midlothians, 
including Rosebery, the property from 
which he takes his title. England is a 
country in which the great landlord, spite 
of all that has come and gone, spite of 
reform in politics and decay in agriculture, 
is still a kind of subordinate providence 
to his tenants, and to many beside his 
tenants. 

The Lord Rosebery who married the 
heiress-daughter of the late Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild would have to be enrolled, 
independently of his landed possessions, 
among the millionaires of the kingdom. 
No one will say that a millionaire, if he 
have millions enough, is not a person 
of consequence in English or any other 
modern society. To be a director of 
banks and of railways, and to be of kin 
to the Rothschilds, is of itself a position ; 
and that also is Lord Rosebery’s. To 
be an ornament of society, a leader of 
society when he chooses, a giver of dinners 
and balls in a splendid London house, 
and to entertain angels and others in their 
country houses would seem, and does 
seem, to many a man and woman, a 
privilege to be envied. 

There are others who would value his 
relations to royalty perhaps most highly 
of all; so many varieties are there of 
human nature and so many views of life. 
A rumour floated over here the other 
day that this Liberal statesman was to 
marry one of the King’s daughters—a 
rumour which needed no denial to any 
one who knows the alphabet of political 
life in England. It was but a revival of 
an earlier story, equallysabsurd. It had 
for basis the fact that Lord : Rosebery’s 
relations with the Prince of Wales had 
long been intimate. Since George IV. 
made the term “King’s friends” a term 
of obloquy, I will not apply it to Lord 
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Rosebery. He is a friend to the King, 
not a “king’s friend,” and the King is a 
friend to him: they are both host and 
guest each to the other from time to time. 

With all this we don’t seem to get 
much nearer to the real Lord Rosebery. 
We see only sides of his character and 
phases of his life. If underneath there 
were not a very powerful, original, and 
attractive individuality, we may be sure 
that all these phases would not coincide 
in the same person. If we can discover 
the true nature of the man, he will ex- 
plain all these things, though all these 
things do not explain him. No explana- 
tion will be complete. He said of Mr. 
Gladstone that his life would have to be 
written by a limited liability company. 
The devout Gladstonian in those days 
would have thought it profane to liken 
any other human being to the idol before 
whom he habitually burnt incense, which 
the idol, unlike idols of wood and stone, 
greedily drank in. But in truth, without 
pressing the comparison, Lord Rosebery 
has an intellectual versatility which mani- 
fests itself in ways by no means identical, 
yet not perhaps inferior to his former 
chief’s in flexibility and variety. How is 
such a nature to be summed up, or an 
inventory of its qualities compiled? Tet 
us make no such rash attempt, but be 
content with glimpses of some traits which 
light up the inner man and perhaps denote 
the whole man. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE LEADER. 


The elements of charm, the component 
parts of genius—who can define them? 
No wonder Lord Rosebery, having both, 
is so often called a man of mystery. ‘The 
mystery adds to the charm. Nobody can 
look on the face—familiar to the public 
by many photographs, and known by 
sight, perhaps, to more people than any 
other in the kingdom, except the King’s — 
and think it an easy face to read. Behind 
the square, high, wide forehead, which 
overhangs thin, clear-cut features, who 
knows what is going on? If you listen 
to his talk, are you sure that it expresses 
his full mind? The eyes have a far-away 
look. The sphinx, as Emerson says, 
broods on the world. No man has a 
greater talent for speaking, and none a 
greater talent for silence. Both as party 
leader and orator it is his fault to see 
both sides, or all sides of a question too 
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clearly. The note of decision is therefore 
lacking, sometimes, in declarations or in 
manifestoes which ought to be final. 
Nothing ever cost a statesman dearer 
than the “predominant partner” phrase 
by which, in the House of Lords, he truly 
told Ireland that England had the de- 
ciding voice on all Irish questions. ‘The 
withdrawal or explanation of the phrase 
a fortnight later shook public confidence. 
Men said, quite truly, he ought never to 
have used it or never to have withdrawn 
it. ‘There is the key to his public char- 
acter. He is a diplomatist rather than a 
national leader. He is adroit, ingenious, 
fertile in devices, baffled by no perplexity, 
misled by no adversary, capable of sur- 
prises, capable of a great policy. He 
thinks long and hard; he exhausts a 
subject. His resemblance to Mr, Glad- 
stone lies there, and there it stops. Mr. 
Gladstone also saw all sides, but he chose 
one, and, having once made up his mind, 
remained inaccessible thenceforward to 
evidence and argument till, for a reason 
sufficient to him, he chose the other. 
Not till he thought himself in danger of 
defeat did he reopen a matter he had 
once closed ; nor always then. But Lord 
Rosebery has spent part of his very 
brilliant political career in building forts 
on which he presently displays a flag of 
truce. His detachment of mind is a 
political defect. ‘To recover the authority 
he has renounced he needs but to simplify 
his politics. Whenever he can resolve to 
present a plain issue plainly to the “ plain 
people,” in whom Lincoln saw the arbiters 
of his country’s fate, Lord Rosebery will 
be joyfully accepted as the deliverer. 


A BEAUTIFUL PRIVATE LIFE. 


Meantime he will remain the most 
attaching and beautiful personage in 
private life. I borrow the word beautiful 
from Mr. Bright, who used it to describe 
the oratory of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge. Lord Rosebery has a manner, 
a voice, an address, and an expression 
(when he drops the mask of bored in- 
difference he sometimes wears), to which 
no other word than beautiful is adequate. 
Men (and women) find him sympathetic 
because of this true beauty of nature. 
Good manners are from the heart. 
Mentmore is a social magnet, not because 
of its art treasures and architectural or 
decorative splendours, but because of the 


welcome which awaits its guests. And 
Dalmeny House, standing in one of the 
loveliest of parks by the lovely shores of 
the Firth of Forth, with its rebuilt castle 
on the terrace crowded with books and 
relics, is known to half Scotland by the 
open-handed kindness of its owner, and 
by the open door. 

Lord Rosebery, only the other day, 
took up what he well called the 
uncoveted post of disinterested and 
perhaps rather candid friend to his 
party and to the people of England. 
There is, said a critical weekly, but one 
person to whom such a position is 
possible—the King; and Lord Rosebery 
is not King. He is not; but when 
Mrs. Gladstone, in 1884, indicated her 
surprise at the greeting given him by an 
Edinburgh audience while her husband 
was on the platform, ‘‘ What !” exclaimed 
a Scottish lady of high degree, “‘ you 
didn’t know that Rosebery is King of 
Scotland ?” 

Lord Rosebery’s humour is one of the 
things that have made him and _ his 
oratory popular. It is humour of a kind 
so closely related to wit that one passes 
imperceptibly -into the other, as do ex- 
pressions on his face. No assembly is 
august enough to repress this spirit. Only 
the other day, upon a proposal in the 
House of Lords for an art commission 
to buy pictures for the nation, he gravely 
remarked that he could not think without 
a certain dismay of Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues going through the Royal 
Academy, catalogue in hand, choosing 
out pictures to become the property of 
England. His public speeches sparkle 
with good things,—but most of these are 
in print; and now, are those not public 
to be repeated? His brief reply to the 
toast of the visitors at the luncheon given 
upon the opening of the Forth Bridge 
is not, 1 think, in any published collection. 
That bridge, one of the most useful and 
quite the most hideous structure in the 
world, starts from Jand which was his— 
part of the Dalmeny estate. ‘I know 
not,” said Lord Rosebery, ‘‘why I am 
asked to respond to this toast, unless 
it be that I am the only man here who 
is mot a visitor. The real visitor here 
is the bridge, and unhappily he has come 
to stay.” The word unhappily sent, at 
first, a chill through the great company— 
some two hundred people—but presently 





the Prince of Wales laughed, and then 
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everybody else laughed. ‘The loyalty of 
the Briton is above reproof. But the 
good Republican who thinks servility or 
subservience an inevitable incident of 
loyalty may be invited to consider, when 
he has ‘occasion, the attitude of the best 
of the King’s subjects to the King. A 
perfect demeanour and a_ perfect in- 
dependence are quite consistent one with 
the other. It is true of many of the 
best, and of Lord Rosebery among others. 
The Radical would have you believe that 
a man’s manner should be the same to 
all men. It is not, and cannot be. Even 
in New York it is not the same; nor 
will the degree of deference due to the 
ordinary citizen be sufficient for the car- 
conductor. Before him we all bow. 


ROSEBERY’S CULT FOR NAPOLEON. 


Readers of the Napoleon monograph 
may or may not have guessed that Lord 
Rosebery has long had a cu/te for the 
great Emperor. ‘lhe note of admiring 
impartiality pierces through these pages. 
At Dalmeny, at Bambougle Castle, and 
at the Durdans, may be seen very rich 
collections of portraits, miniatures, busts, 
manuscripts, and personal relics of 
Napoleon. ‘The famous portrait by David 
hangs in the music-room of Dalmeny. 
I dont know whether it has been 
observed that there is a striking resem- 
blance between the two men—a_ resem- 
blance in the shape of the massive head, 
the chiselled features, the attitude—for 
in both the head seems a little to over- 
weight the body—in the look of command, 
in the penetrating glance, in the stamp 
of intellectual Aauwtewr impressed on both, 
not in equal degree, but in both making 
part of that authority of manner which 
in Napoleon overpassed what is_ per- 
missible even to a ruler, and in Lord 
Rosebery shows that a _ position of 
ascendency is natural to him. Of course 
I draw no parallel; to Napoleon there 
is no parallel. But note that the 
greatest European since Napoleon, Prince 
Bismarck, singled out Lord Rosebery as 
one of the few Englishmen in whom he 
recognised a real talent for great affairs. 
I can think of but two others whom 
the Prince thus distinguished — Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, unless 
Lord QOdo Russell, afterwards Lord 
Ampthill (long British Ambassador at 
Berlin), be a fourth. Not Mr. Gladstone, 





certainly, whom the Prince commonly 
called Professor Gladstone. Between 
Prince Bismarck and Lord Rosebery 
there was an intimacy amounting to 
friendship. ‘lhe Englishman was a visitor 
at Friedrichsruh, at Schoenbrun, and at 
Varzin, and there are curious mementoes 
of these visits and of the friendship at 
the Durdans. ‘The Prince could not but 
respect an English Minister who had 
made himself and his country respected 
abroad in a time so brief, and in suc- 
cession to Mr. Gladstone, whose diplomacy 
was the scoff of Continental statesmen. 
Mr. Gladstone dominated the Foreign 
Office while Lord Granville was its tenant, 
and Lord Rosebery only accepted the 
post on condition that he was to have 
a free hand, as he did. Mr. Gladstone’s 
recognition of his colleague’s capacity was 
something sluggish, and never complete. 
His political obligations to the owner of 
Dalmeny were never fully acknowledged, — 
nor could they be; nor will it ever be 
known how much of the Midlothian 
success was Mr. Gladstone’s and how 
much Lord Rosebery’s, ‘The younger 
man showed ‘throughout, in this and 
other matters, an affectionate loyalty to 
the older. Whether the “Old Parlia- 
mentary Hand” was capable of much 
affection remains a question. He used 
to praise Lord Rosebery’s library without 
reserve; and he could not deny to him 
a knowledge of English political and 
diplomatic history, extending over the 
last two centuries, wider and more exact 
than perhaps that of any other living 
Englishman. He has a much rarer ac- 
complishment. He is an “ Almanach de 
Gotha ” in the flesh. ‘The genealogies and 
kinships of the Continent are to him 
an open book—in their remoter and more 
intricate relations as well as in those with 
which every well-informed man on the 
Continent, though not in England, is 
expected to be familiar. 


His INTEREST IN AMERICA. 

His interest in the United States is 
attested by the matchless full-length 
portrait of Washington, which has the 
end of the dining-room in Berkeley 
Square to itself, painted by Stuart for 
Lord Shelburne. ‘That is but one evi- 
dence ; many Americans know how he 
has shown his regard for them and for 
their country. Not that his sympathies 
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are cosmopolitan in the sense that Mr. 
Gladstone’s were, of whom it was said, 
unfairly, that a true cosmopolitan should 
consider the interests even of his own 
country. If Lord Rosebery be not before 
all things an Englishman, it is because 
he is first of all a Scot. But the greater 
includes the less; Scotland is but an 
item in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and I should be 
disposed to say that her most brilliant 
and captivating son is before all things 
an Imperialist. It is the imperial note 
which rings clearest through all his recent 
speeches and manifestoes. There is no 
taint of diplomacy in his patriotism, any 
more than in his friendships. His loyalty 
to his friends is paralleled only by his 
loyalty to literature and to reading, with 
limitations. Poetry he does not read—a 
singular omission for an orator, since of 
oratory the imaginative part is commonly 
an indispensable part. But Lord Rose- 
bery seems to charm a great audience 
by the same, or nearly the same, in- 
fluences which are so potent in private 
life. He does lay a spell; there is a 
glamour about him; he can _ fascinate 
when he chooses. He can also be im- 
patient when he chooses, having some 
of that abrupt irascibility which com- 
monly goes with genius, and with the 
habit of giving orders and taking decisions 
binding upon others as well as upon 
himself. He treats his admiring lieges 
in Scotland, as they crowd about his 
carriage, with just that degree of disdain 
which endears him ‘to them the more. 
In that he understands human. nature, 
and not much more need be said of a 
man of whom that can be said. But I 
will add this, since there is a character- 
istic which, perhaps, needs emphasising, 
inasmuch as the public never dwells too 
long on the literature of a statesman. 
Montesquieu said he had never had a 
chagrin which an hour of reading had 
not dispelled. Lord Rosebery, I imagine, 
might say the same thing. 


Arthur Balfour. 
ARTHUR BALFOUR, THE URBANE. 


THE Radical jester, desirous to be 
thought capable of wit, used to call Mr. 
Balfour the nephew of his uncle, not 
observing that the sneer at the nephew 
implied a tribute to the uncle, whom 
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the Radical hated more bitterly than 
almost any other. Mr. Balfour in earlier 
days was almost as much a friend to 
Mr. Gladstone as to Lord Salisbury, and 
Mr. Gladstone to him. In the inner circle 
he used to be known as ‘‘Gladstone’s 
pet boy.” That was while the young 
Tory was a member of the Fourth Party, 
a party of free-lances and of thorns in the 
side of the Conservative Government. 
The other three were Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
(lately Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Madrid), and Sir John Gorst (now a 
Prime Councillor and Minister of Educa- 
tion under the cumbrous title of Vice- 
President of Committee of Council on 
Education). At that time few party 
leaders took Mr. Balfour seriously, or 
believed he would ever take politics seri- 
ously. But a good deal has happened 
since those four young men used to sit 
below the gangway of the House and 
keep up a guerilla fire on the Front 
Bench. Mr. Balfour was known then, 
and is known now, as the idol of a 
certain company of men and women who 
leaped into immortality when they came 
to be known as the Sowds. In the good 
sense of the word he was before all 
things a dlettante,—a lover, before all 
things, of letters and of the arts. But 
long before he became Leader of the 
House he had held many posts and grew 
conversant with affairs. None the less, 
on his first entrance upon the difficult 
duties of this post, in 1891, it pleased 
his opponents to speak of him as an 
amateur. For a year they derided him 
as a failure, and again when he was 
leader of the Opposition to Mr. Gladstone 
from 1892 to 1894. His return to power 
in 1895 disposed of all those cavils. The 
House has been better led, but never 
by a man whose intellectual gifts were 
more varied. He hates the drudgery. 
He comes in late and leaves early, and in 
the interval does not always take pains 
to hide his weariness of the whole busi- 
ness. Disraeli said that the secret of 
leading the House was to be always in 
your place and always attentive to the 
matter on hand. He acted upon that 
maxim, though one of the idlest of men 
by nature. Mr. Balfour does not. He 
relies upon his great moments. ‘The 
Irish thought he was to be an easy victim. 
‘They found him more than their master 
in those arts of sarcasm and invective 
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which they practise most assiduously. 
Still more was he their master by virtue 
of his good temper, and of kindly in- 
difference to their stings. It may well 
enough be that he has not wholly over- 
come his dislike of mere politics ; but in 
his conducting of great affairs, or of a 
great debate, there is no sign of careless- 
ness. Perhaps not since Mr. Gladstone 
has there been any one in the House 
who can so lift a discussion into the 
upper air. There is none whose attitude 
of mind is quite the same. Yet he has 
never forsaken those other subjects which 
are dear to him. He does not even 
shrink from the investigations of the 
Psychical Society. He has been known 
to say that there is nothing in politics 
comparable to them in interest. 


CARELESS EASE AND CRUSHING POWER. 


Mr. Choate made a remark, at the 
dinner given him before leaving New 
York to take up his post as Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James, which fits in 
very well here. ‘I have had,” he said, 
“a very fair measure of success in life, 


but I count myself in nothing more 
fortunate than in possessing a happy 


temperament.” Mr. Balfour might say 
precisely the same thing. Is anything 
more invaluable in public life? To a 
leader of the House of Commons, above 
all other men, it is invaluable. In few 
other posts is it so essential to suffer fools 
gladly. A fool in politics is, of course, 
one who is not wise enough to see that 
his opponent is wise. It has been said 
of an eminent ex-President that he regards 
those who differ from him as blasphemers. 
Not so Mr. Balfour. In the House, as 
in private life, he has urbanity. He has 
it not occasionally, but all the time, or 
almost all. To point a contrast, I may 
remark that it is thought to be wanting in 
Mr. Chamberlain, who has almost every 
other equipment for useful public service, 
but has not that. 

“Tf you want to persuade,” said an old 
Parliamentary hand (not Mr. Gladstone), 
“use Mr. Balfour’s tone and method, and 
not Mr. Chamberlain’s.” Mr. Chamberlain 
convinces, perhaps—Mr. Balfour concili- 
ates ; and conciliation, like compromise, is 
of the essence of politics. I don’t wish 
to dwell on the political side, but it is in 
this contentious sphere that Mr. Balfour’s 
personal charm is of such singular efficacy. 


The House cannot be led by violent 
methods. Great leaders have sometimes 
employed them. Mr. Gladstone did, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill did, but only 
at moments. Mr. Balfour knows how to 
be firm, and to insist that the House shall 
do its work, but if he coerces, as a leader 
sometimes must, his tone is never 
arbitrary. One of the Irish irreconcilables 
said of him that they wanted to dislike 
him, and of course ought to dislike him, 
but could not. He angers them by the 
retort courteous, to which the counter- 
check quarrelsome is but an impotent 
defence. But Irish anger easily melts. 
Sweetness and light, the phrase which 
Matthew Arnold borrowed from Swift and 
popularised, hackneyed though Arnold’s 
disciples have made it, must do duty 
once more. There are no two words 
which better describe Mr. Balfour. That 
repose of manner and that amiability of 
countenance which go with them easily, 
mislead the unwary. They think him 
indolent ; and they find, to their surprise, 
that no Leader has ever used more drastic 
measures for the expedition of Parlia- 
mentary business. If obstruction has 
reared its head this session higher than 
even in the days of Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Biggar, and hissed louder, it has been 
crushed more decisively. So in private 
life : any one who should infer from Mr. 
Balfour’s easy manner that he would en- 
dure imposition would soon pay for his 
mistake. ‘True, the stamp of reflection 
rather than of action is on his face, of 
which the features are not all energetic 
nor the expression that of command. 
The problems of life are more to him 
than the problems of politics. ‘The world 
looks to him a pleasant place to live in, 
and- he touches life on many sides. If he 
cares for art, he cares more for nature ; 
the outdoor world is the largest world, 
where he breathes freest. Everybody 
knows that Mr. Balfour plays golf, plays 
it with enthusiasm—if not with that pre- 
eminent skill which marks the professional. 
Not everybody knows that he is a cyclist, 
and has lately taken to the motor car, 
which we more commonly call automobile. 
He may be seen in the thronged and 
difficult streets of London, if not grinding 
his own car, yet as a passenger ; and when 
the newspapers call him a chauffeur, as 
one leading paper of London lately did, 
he thinks it an invasion of his privacy. 
In his automobile, as in the House, he 
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never doubts that things will come right, 
and they do. The Universe has never 
seemed to him the child of Chaos nor the 
creature of Chance. His book on ‘“‘ The 
Foundations of Belief” is the more or 
less philosophical expression of a devout 
nature. Huxley, whose competency in 
such matters is not to be disputed, thought 
it brought nothing new to the discussion ; 
admitting, at the same time, that it was 
a fine piece- of literature. An old story 
was revived or reapplied on its appearance. 
I believe it to be literally true that a very 
eminent London physician prescribed it 
to a patient on whom he had vainly tried 
other remedies for insomnia. And one 
of those women of genius, whose admira- 
tion for the writer knew hardly any other 
limit, admitted despairingly that she could 
not understand it after having read it 
thrice. But the man, and not the book, 
is what signifies. Mr. Balfour is not the 
first man in whom a careless grace of 
manner has been found consistent with 
inflexible determination, with inflexible 
courage, with settled purposes, and with 
a theory of life which includes both this 
and the next in his conviction of duty, 
His oratory has become, by much practice, 
admirable, and his use of it in debate is 
now that of the expert. But I doubt 
whether in conversation he is not more 
admirable still. ‘There he is not inflexible, 
but flexible; he has the play of mind 
which Arnold thought his countrymen com- 
monly lacked ; he has ease and power at 
the same time. And he has that without 
which none of these gifts or traits would 
seem at their best—he has distinction. 


BriTIsH CABINET MEETING ON AMERICAN 
SOIL. 

Mr. Balfour is one of the “Inner 
Cabinet,” and the “* Inner Cabinet,” it may 
be worth noting, has become an indis- 
pensable part of the Cabinet system since 
the number of the Cabinet has been so 
largely increased. It used not to exceed 
twelve. It now consists of nineteen, and 
may probably again be reduced. ‘There 
is no fixed limit; the Prime Minister for 
the time being determines the composition 
of the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Cabinet, in 1868, was of twelve ; his last, 
in 1892, of seventeen. The present Inner 
Cabinet is supposed to include, beside 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
Lord Lansdowne. For different purposes 


different members may be called in. A 
British Cabinet Council held on American 
soil may be called unique, but it has 
occurred, ‘lhe American Ambassador 
gave a dinner to ex-President Harrison as 
he passed through London two years ago, 
on his return from that ill-fated expedition 
to Paris as counsel for Venezuela—ill- 
fated, since nearly everything he and the 
Government of President Cleveland had 
contended for was overruled by that very 
arbitration tribunal which Mr. Cleveland 
had demanded so strenuously. ‘There 
assembled at Mr. Choate’s one of the 
most remarkable companies ever gathered 
beneath a single roof in London—‘ the 
most remarkable I ever saw,” said one 
of the most distinguished of the guests. 
Among others were Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour, and Lord Wolse- 
ley, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army, and as such often, called in 
consultation on military questions, ‘These 
four after dinner, and after many others 
had departed, stood in a group in the 
broad hall between the head of the stairs 
and the door of the drawing-room they 
had just quitte So evidently were they 
conferring on high matters that every one 
else drew away, and the four were left 
standing by themselves. Presently they 
walked on to the music-room in the front 
of the house, and there remained. It was 
a Council of the Inner Cabinet ; and the 
house of the American Ambassador is, 
of course, American soil. 


“PRINCE ARTHUR” RUINED AND 
UNAWARE, 

“ Prince Arthur ” is the name bestowed 
on Mr. Balfour long ago-—I know not by 
whom—Mr. Lucy, perhaps, who often 
uses it in his clever “ Essence of Parlia- 
ment” in Punch. “Why Prince Arthur?” 
queried a Liberal wrathfully, who obtained 
no answer. Certainly not for the same 
reason which led the irreverents to chaff 
Sir William Harcourt on his Plantagenet 
blood. I suppose it will not do to suggest 
here in America that a prince may wear 
a manner of delicate distinction, of re- 
finement, and of a reserve which is from 
within; or that it may be a mark of dis- 
tinction to be careless about applause, 
or about most kinds of public opinion. 
Mr. Choate, at the Tenniel dinner, gently 
reproached Mr. Balfour for not reading 
the newspapers, and his denial of that 
grave charge was not very emphatic. 
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There might be worse offences. They 
say of him that he does not care for 
anecdote, and never tells one in conver- 
sation, which is an exaggerated account. 
If it be true in part, it may explain the 
other fact, that he is not the hero of many 
anecdotes. Such adventures as he has 
had are mostly in the world of thought, 
where his courage leads him far. His 
philosophy serves him well in private life. 
It is known in London that his Scottish 
estate was much enlarged by a purchase 
of agricultural land shortly before the 
time when agriculture in Great Britain 
ceased to return a business profit on the 
capital invested, and when rents, therefore, 
and the income of the landed classes fell ; 
Mr. Balfour's comment on his own case 
was such as few other men would have 
made. ‘ They tell me,” he remarked, 
“that I am ruined; but if I am ruined, 
I should not have known it unless I had 
been told. I have everything in life I 
care for, exactly as 1 had before.” In 
the same sense a great many people in 
England and Scotland have been ruined 
of late years. The loose use of language 
has as much to do with it as the decline 
in the price of wheat. The well-known 
treasures of art, including the four master- 
pieces of Burne-Jones, are still Mr. 
Balfour’s, and Whittingehame opens its 
doors as hospitably as ever. 

In both Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour 
there is one other note to which I will 
venture to ask the attention of a certain 
class of Americans. ‘They both have 
simplicity: most Englishmen have. In 
all or almost all Englishmen of high place 
there is a complete absence of pretence 
or self-assertion, of a wish for stage effect, 
or of any feeling that it is necessary to 
announce to the rest of the world their 
own or their country’s importance. ‘They 
may be aware of both; and if they think 
about the matter at all, they are aware 
that other people are aware of them. 
They may assert it if challenged. When 
Guizot, after his fall from power, came to 
England, Lord Palmerston received him 
in a friendiy way. Guizot, desiring to be 
civil, and enlarging upon the virtues of 
the English people, observed : ‘‘ If I were 
not a Frenchman, I should like to be an 
Englishman.” ‘And I,” retorted Lord 
Palmerston, ‘if I were not an English- 
man, should want to be.” He expressed, 
with some roughness, the profound feeling 
of the Englishman for his own land and 
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race. And it is, as I said, so profound 
that the world is supposed to take note 
of it without any patriotic oratory. ‘The 
Englishman is, in private and in public, 
a man who takes things for granted. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
Wuat I wish to say of Sir William 
Harcourt, Lord Rosebery’s rival, or once 
rival, for the Liberal leadership, I must 
reserve. ‘The two could not be comfortable 
together. So, instead of Sir William, a 
Parliamentarian of the first order, let me 
take Sir Henry Campbeli-Bannerman, 
who is of the second. He is, at any rate, 
the present nominal leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. He may, 
perhaps, lead, but they do not follow ; 
the sheep obey not the voice of the 
shepherd. It is partly the fault of the 
sheep and partly that of the shepherd. 
The name of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman comes but faintly along the 
cable, and seems dim, or almost ghostly, 
before it reaches American ears, if it does 
reach them. Yet he is a_ substantial 
Scotchman in the flesh ; and whatever he 
may be as a leader, has a personal popu- 
larity which somehow survives all political 
mishaps. ‘The House may laugh at him 
when he expounds the advantages of 
sitting on the fence, or performs the 
beautiful, impossible feat of getting down 
on both sides at once. He seems none 
the worse for that singular exploit in 
political gymnastics ; his authority does not 
appear to be diminished ; perhaps it would 
be hard to diminish what does not exist. 
He smiles as cheerfully as ever ; his good- 
nature, sorely tried, which used to seem 
imperturbable, gives way now and then 
in the stress and storm of these novel 
circumstances. It was his habit in the 
days of Home Rule to put his political 
conscience in Mr. Gladstone’s keeping. 
It was not a good training for the busi- 
ness of conscience-keeper to others. I 
cannot but remember—he will forgive 
me if I refer to it—Sir Henry’s look of 
pained and perplexed astonishment when 
he was told, in those days when Home 
Rule still seemed to the sanguine Glad- 
stonian a political possibility, that it could 
never be. ‘‘ Never?” queried Sir Henry. 
‘*Never,” was the answer; and the sug- 
gestion that there was a limit to the 
possibilities of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
legerdemain had obviously for his follower 
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the interest of entire novelty. Let that 


pass as characteristic. 


A LEADER FOR MEN WHO WON’T 
FOLLOW. 
It was not then Sir Henry’s way to 
think things out for himself. It is not 
now. As Minister of War he was much 





county, or perhaps section of a county, 
a Scotch laird seems a part of the 
universal scheme of things. So he does 
in Grosvenor Place, looking from the 
windows of a fine mansion over the 
King’s private grounds in Buckingham 
Palace—a_ kindly gentleman when not 
too exasperated by mutinous subjects, or 
too mercilessly ridiculed by opponents. 

















Mr. Asquith. 


in the hands of the Permanent Clerks 
who bear sway in Pall Mall. Most 
War Ministers are; but Sir Henry was 
clever enough, or his friends were, to let 
it be understood that certain reforms 
in administration were his own work. 
Perhaps they were. His friends like best 
to think of him as the Scotch laird. In 
his own country, or at least in his own 


He has real abilities which would be of 
in some other nay, they are 
of use now, for it is of the essence of 
Liberal leadership at present that it 
should not lead, and probably no better 
incumbent could be found for such a 
position as that than the amiable oppor- 
tunist whom his friends are wont to call, 
too familiarly, ‘‘ C.-B.” 


use post 
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Mr. Asquith. 
Mr. ASQUITH, THE ERECT. 


Or quite another type is another Liberal, 


whose name is often mentioned as that of 


a future Liberal chief, Mr. Asquith. He 
is, I believe, the only man whom Mr. 
Gladstone ever made Cabinet Minister 
without any preliminary departmental 
experience. Mr, Asquith stepped from 
the ranks into the Home Office. ‘There 
is no more difficult post--none in which 
pitfalls for unwary feet are more numerous, 
But Mr. Gladstone had made no mistake. 
Mr. Asquith was never deficient in caution, 
nor yet in native shrewdness. Legal, if 
not departmental experience had _ fitted 
him for this new work. He has a trained 
intellect, and he is without the narrowness 
which made Burke say that the law is not 
apt to open or to liberalise the mind. His 
reputation in the’ House has been made 
mainly by set speeches —very strong, clear, 
convincing speeches-—not of the debating 
order, which the House likes best. In 
the unhappy division which tormented 
the party he was on Lord Rosebery’s side, 
and not on Sir William Harcourt’s. He 
might, if he would, stand alone ; he has 
that stiffness of fibre, intellectual and indi- 
vidual, which fits a man for standing alone. 
He naturally likes the erect position. 
Much as Mr. Asquith has achieved at 
the Bar, and in the House, and on the 
platform, the exploit of his which most 
interested people was his marriage to 
Miss Margot ‘lennant—a young lady who 
for some years never failed to provide 
London society with topics of animated 
conversation. If American women have 
added much to the sparkle and originality 
of social life abroad, they have added 
little to the example this accomplished 
and brilliant woman set them. His mar- 
riage gave Mr. Asquith a new hold on 
this world, which he has kept. Grave, 
immersed in affairs, with the double 
burden of politics and law—each a jealous 
mistress—to bear, he nevertheless took his 
new place easily, and has filled it. No 
man ever quesfioned his uprightness, few 
audiences ever proved obdurate to his 
eloquence ; and whenever thes party to 
which he belongs in the House really 
wants to be led, they will be likely to ask 
Mr. Asquith to lead them. But it will 
be on condition that they are prepared 
to follow. There cannot well be two 
“C.-B.’s” in succession, and if there 


could it is quite certain that Mr. Asquith 
would not be one of them. 


Sir Edward Grey. 

ALL these men are young as youth is 
reckoned in English political life—all 
hovering about the fifties ; though “C.-B.” 
may be nearer the next decade. But 
there are men of rapidly growing dis- 
tinction still in the early forties, or before 
them. Sir Edward Grey is one. No 
man of his years has won such a fame 
for sound judgment as well as for political 
and diplomatic capacity. If you meet 
him, you will see why. You will see, at 
any rate, a man who looks younger than 
he is —smooth-faced, clear-eyed, com- 
posed, with an air of polite expectation, 
as if desirous not to deliver his own 
opinion, but to hear yours. ‘There is no 
suggestion of eagerness; he can endure 
life even if you do not deliver your 
opinion, and endure it equally well without 
delivering his to you. You get an im- 
pression of a man playing his appointed 
part —knowing that it is appointed; 
knowing his part, also,—playing the game 
for what it 1s worth, and always with a 
strict adherence to the rules. He looks 
out tranquilly upon the world ; and it is 
because of this tranquillity that he is 
capable of seeing things as they are. 
The lenses of the eye are achromatic. 
He would judge an enemy as coolly as 
a friend; and to a friend, also, he is 
capable of criticism. 

Foreign Minister certainly, Prime Minis 
ter perhaps—such is the forecast of Su 
tdward Grey’s friends, and of those, 
whether friends or not, who know his 
patient steadfastness of character and his 
singular aptitude for public business. He 
makes friends readily,—by which I mean 
that those who come to know him are pre- 
disposed to like him. He is sympathetic, 
even though the distance between him 
and you may not appreciably lessen. In 
all politics, in all life, in English as well 
as others, this balance of mind is rare. 
The man who has it may offend or 
alienate those other men whose standard of 
judgment is purely emotional. But it is 
not easy to conceive of Sir Edward Grey as 
offending or alienating those who meet him 
in private. Whether he attracts more sym- 
pathies than he bestows may be a question, 
but that he attracts them there is no ques- 
tion. And in any estimate of personal 
forces he has to be taken into account. 


ee 
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Front of the Sarcophagus in which the Vase was found, 


THE STRANGE STORY OF THE PORTLAND VASE. 


BY A. W. JARVIS. 


of Greece and Rome exhibited which’ was presumably erected over the 

in the Gold Ornament Room of vault, was demolished during the incur- 
the British Museum, none surpasses in sions of the barbarians who devastated 
interest or beauty the world-famed Port- the country round Rome; and that the 
land Vase. Quite a chance discovery earth of which the mound appeared to 
led to the rescue of this magnificent consist—supposed by some to have been 
specimen from the grave where, for brought thither for the express purpose 
hundreds of years, it had lain hidden’ of covering the sepulchre—might have 
and unknown. In the early part of proceeded from the ruins of the mauso- 
the seventeenth century, some labourers, leum, mouldered to dust during the dark 
digging on a hillock in the neighbourhood — ages which immediately followed the final 
of Rome, came across a large vault. disruption of Imperial Rome. 
Examination revealed a suite of three The sarcophagus—a cast of which is 
sepulchral chambers. In the largest one in our National Collection—was placed 
was found a finely sculptured sarcophagus. in the museum of the Capitol, where it 
On opening it, this exquisite example of _ still remains ; and the vase was deposited 
ancient art was disclosed to the eyes of in the library of the Barberini Palace at 
the astonished workmen. ‘The vase was Rome. After remaining there for about 
full of ashes ; but no inscription revealed a century, exciting universal admiration, 
whose were the remains deposited in the it next passed into the hands of Byres, 
urn. Nor has the mystery which shrouds the antiquary, who sold it to Sir William 
its origin ever been satisfactorily explained. Hamilton. A story is told that the repre- 
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\ MONG the many priceless relics Foggini conjectured that the mausoleum, 
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sentative of the Barberini family, a Roman 
princess, was forced to part with the vase 
to pay the debts in which a love of card- 
playing had involved her. ‘The circum- 
stances reaching the ears of the Pope, 
he forbade the owner of the vase to take it 
out of Rome. Nevertheless this priceless 
work of art, favoured by its size, was suc- 
cessfully smuggled out of the city. Sir 
William sybsequently disposed of it to the 
Duchess of Portland; but, at the lady’s 
request, the deal was concluded with so 
much secrecy that it was not until after 
her death that the transaction became 
known, even to her own family. 

Shortly after the death of the Duchess, 
in 1786, the vase, together with the rest 
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In 1810 the Duke deposited the 
vase in the British Museum, where it 
has always excited much attention and 
admiration. Unfortunately, among the 
visitors to the Museum in February 1845 
was a certain William Lloyd, a scene- 
painter by profession. It appears this 
miscreant was just recovering from a 
drinking bout, which may explain his 
mad act. Suddenly, without any reason, 
picking up a stone object, he hurled it at 
the vase, and in a second the priceless 
work lay on the floor smashed to atoms. 
The fellow was at once given into custody ; 
but, owing to a loosely drawn statute, the 
magistrate could only fine him 4 3—the 
value of the show-case, the vase not being 





























The Sepulchral Chambers where the Portiand Vase was found. 


(From a rare Italian print in the British Museum.) 


of her magnificent collection of antiquities 
and objects of vertu, was sold under the 
hammer. According to Jewitt, the Duke 
of Portland and Josiah Wedgwood were 
equally anxious to possess this precious 
gem. Between them they ran the price 
up to about £1,000, when the Duke, 
learning Wedgwood’s anxiety to purchase 
it was due to a desire to make a copy, 
offered to lend him the vase if he would 
not compete at the sale. ‘This the 
famous potter agreed to, and the vase 
was accordingly knocked down to the 
Duke for £1,029. He at once handed 
it to Wedgwood, who for the next three 
years was hard at work experimenting 
with a view to its reproduction. 


the property of the Trustees. In default, 
Lloyd was committed to prison for two 
months with hard labour. A day or so 
after, some one anonymously sent the 
amount of the fine to the magistrate. 
He was therefore reluctantly compelled to 
order Lloyd’s release. When the vase was 
restored, the bottom, with its mysterious 
figure in a Phrygian cap, was not replaced, 
and is now exhibited separately. 

The sides of the sarcophagus are 
elaborately decorated with reliefs relating 
to the story of Achilles; and on the 
cover recline finely sculptured figures of 
a male and female. ‘The head-dress of 
the woman indicates the period of the 
Severi (200 A.D.) ; and, from a supposed 
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resemblance to his coins, the tomb was 
long believed to be that of Alexander 
Severus and his mother, Julia Mamea, 
both of whom were killed during a revolt 
in Germany in the year 235 a.p. ‘The 
style of the work on the vase, however, 


pictures were produced. As a matter of 
fact, the material of the vase was almost 
as great a puzzle as the story it depicts. 
For many years it was considered to be 
a precious stone. Thus, Breval refers to 
it as “the famous vase of chalcedony 
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The Portland Vase. 


shows it to be of earlier date. It has 
been assigned to the closing years of the 
Republic, or possibly to the first century 
of the Empire. 

Before dealing with the subjects illus- 
trated on the vase, it will be as well to 
explain how these exquisitely beautiful 


Misson called it an agate; Bartoli a 
sardonyx ; while, among others, Caylus 
and Wincklemann correctly decided that 
it was glass, as was proved by Wedg- 
wood’s subsequent examination. The 
blue body of the vase was first formed ; 
and, while still red-hot, was coated over, 
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as far as the bas-reliefs were intended to 
reach, with the semi-opaque white glass. 
In this the figures were afterwards pro- 
duced by cutting it down to the blue 
ground, in the manner of cameos. ‘To 
the exquisite beauty of the sculpture, the 
artist was thus enabled to  superadd 
the effect of light and shade. By cutting 
down the white to a greater or lesser 
thinness, so that the blue underneath 
became more or less visible through the 
semi-transparent white relief, he was able 
to give those gradations of shade which 
add so much beauty and delicacy to the 
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and, like those in the Museum, have been 
carefully joined, and the missing portions 
made up: so that, in a sense, there are 
two Auldjo vases. But the only example 
worthy of comparison with the Portland 
Vase is the magnificent amphora in the 
Royal Museum at Naples. It was dis- 
covered in 1839, in a sepulchre in the 
Street of ‘Tombs at Pompeii. As will 
be seen from our illustration, which is 
taken from Richardson’s ‘Studies of 
Ornamental Design,” this gem of antiquity 
is decorated with a most exquisite design 
of garlands and vines. Boys are gathering 


























The Amphora, Royal Museum at Naples. 


(By C. J. Richardson, after Pietro Martorana.) 


figures. In a letter to Sir William 
Hamilton, Wedgwood further remarks that, 
supposing artists could be found equal 
to the task and willing to devote half a 
lifetime to a single work, he did not 
think £5,000 for the execution of such 
a vase would be at all equal to the 
gains from their ordinary employment, 
Examples of this kind are extremely 
rare, owing to the difficulty of working so 
brittle a material. ‘The Museum is there- 
fore singularly fortunate in possessing a 
second, though inferior, specimen. It is 
known as the Auldjo vase ; and was found 
broken at Pompeii. Certain of the frag- 
ments are, we believe, in a private collection, 





the grapes, while others tread the wine- 
press, to the strains of music in which 
little feathered songsters join. Mr. F. 
Rathbone mentions another specimen, a 
vase known as the “Sacra Catino,” which 
belongs to the city of Genoa. It was 
supposed to be formed from an emerald, 
and was traditionally connected with the 
Queen of Sheba. For centuries it was 
the pride of the city ; and so highly was 
it valued that the Republic was able to 
borrow half a million ducats on it. It was 
seized by the army of the French Revo- 
lution, and carried to Paris. Here it was 
carefully examined, and pronounced to be 
coloured glass. At the Restoration the 
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allies returned it to Genoa, but in a 
broken state. 

Turning our attention to the subject 
of the wonderful figures on the vase, we 
are confronted with a mystery which 
still remains unsolved. No one has yet 
been able to satisfactorily explain their 
meaning, though numerous ingenious 
conjectures have been made. ‘Tezi, who 
believed the vase was originally made to 
receive the ashes of Alexander Severus, 
in common with other authorities, con- 
sidered the relievos represented the birth 
and the death of Severus. ‘The figure 
on the bottom, he suggested, was a 
philosopher enjoining silence and ad- 
monishing the spectator not to disturb 
that rest which 
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figure and two others, is supposed to be 
Peleus watching his bride Thetis asleep, 
while Aphrodite presides over the scene.” 
It is suggested that the bust on the bottom 
is that of Paris. 

Probably no work of antiquity has been 
more copied than the Portland Vase ; 
or, speaking generally, considering the 
many hideous “improved” reproductions, 


perhaps one should say  burlesqued. 
The writer has three of these so-called 
“copies” in his possession. In one, the 


figures have been nicely draped! In the 
second, produced in a pale blue, equal 
attention has been paid to our friend Mrs. 
Grundy ; and the masks are shifted, from 
the base, to the bow of the handles, which 

are also of an 





the manes_ of 
the deceased 
persons were 
superstitiously 
believed to 
enjoy. Venuti 
was of opinion 
that the story 
presented was 
the Judgment 
Of (Pares. 
Foggini is in 
general agree- 
ment with 
Tezi, except- 
ing that he 
considered 
the figure on 
the base to 
represent the 








“improved” 
design. By 
manipulating 
the neck in the 
third “copy,” 
and_ knocking 


off a handle, 
the artist has 
converted it 


intoa gracefully 
shaped jug, 
made in a 
delicate helio- 
trope colour! 
As a matter of 
fact, the only 
copies worthy 
of the name-— 
excepting the 
one made by 








Druid priestess Mr. North- 
who, while The bottom of the Portland Vase wood —are 
Severus was those produced 


preparing for his expedition against the 


Britanni, forewarned him: Go, but neither 


expect victory nor trust thy soldiers. One 
writer suggests that the bas-reliefs illus- 
trate the descent of Orpheus into Elysium 
to recover his beloved Eurydice; while 
Dr. Darwin, in his reading of the figures, 
favoured the Eleusinian mysteries. ‘The 
Museum authorities incline to Winckle- 
mann’s hypothesis, the nuptials of ‘Thetis 
and Peleus ; but they frankly admit that 
the interpretation of the subjects is 
doubtful. ‘“ ‘That on the obverse, with 
a woman seated, approached by a lover 
led on by Cupid, is supposed to repre- 
sent Thetis consenting to be the bride 
of Peleus in the presence of Poseidon. 
That on the reverse, with a sleeping 


by Josiah Wedgwood in his famous jasper 
ware. So many difficulties and failures 
were experienced by the great potter in 
his arduous undertaking, that it was three 
and a half years before he succeeded with 
his first perfect copy. The number of 
replicas was originally to have been fifty, 
but it is doubtful whether even twenty 
were made. ‘These were of various degrees 
of merit. Some of the best were finished 
by hand-work, and were sold at fifty 
guineas each. They now fetch very high 
prices. At the sale of the Martineau 
Collection a fine specimen realised £294, 
and another sold in the same year for 
#189. The modern copies, however, 
are of no particular value. 

Mr. Northwood’s facsimile, which was 
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exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
is the only one in glass. ‘The vase, with 
its intense blue body and coating of white, 
was manufactured by Mr. Pargeter of 
Stourbridge. On this, for six hours a 
day, and sometimes longer, the artist cut 
and carved for three whole years. When 
it is remembered that the accidental 
breaking off of a tiny piece, no bigger 
than a pin’s head, might spoil the whole 
work, one is lost in admiration at the 
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skill and patience displayed. Shortly 
before it was finished, an accident almost 
wrecked the vase while in the artist’s own 
hands. It cracked spontaneously, as glass 
sometimes will do, through unequal thick- 
ness and consequent unequal expansion 
and contraction at changes of temperature. 
Nevertheless this magnificent copy re- 
mains an exquisite work of art, and a 
monument to the skill and patience of 
the artist. 





LADY GREENSLEEVES. 


BY ERNEST RHYS. 


. HAT ails you now, my lady? 
What ails you in the wood ?”? 


‘THERE are brown, beneath the 


green, leaves ; 


And they were once the green leaves ; 
And the brown is all my mood.”’ 


‘*WHat makes you laugh, my lady? 
What is it in the wood ?”’ 


‘Ou, a wind found out the brown leaves, 
And the green waved to the brown leaves, 


And I forgot my mood.’’ 


‘“WuaT makes you weep, my lady 
7 ) ¢ 7? 
And sigh so in the wood ?”? 


‘‘Ou, I saw how all the green leaves 
Made obeisance to the brown leaves ; 
And the dead leaves understood.”’ 














A PANTOMIME BEAUTY. 
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I had been a most provoking day! 
Leonard rolled his curly head dis- 
contentedly on his pillows, and 

tried to think that he didn’t mind at all 
that Mother had looked so gravely at him 
when she kissed him good-night. Never- 
theless the fact remained, the day had 
been simply detestable, though he was 
quite at a loss to discover what had made 
everything go wrong! It was hot, and 
he was very wide awake, and in want of 
something to do, so it occurred to him 
to go over all that had happened and 
try to find out why it had been so 
criss-cross, 

The darkness had not fallen yet, but 
a lovely calm July evening had followed 
on a close and oppressive afternoon. 
Through the open window of the long, 
low room Leonard could catch a gleam 
of the clear blue sky, with here and there 
a faint twinkle of stars. ‘The scent of the 
roses came softly up from the garden 
below, and the green boughs of the 
old elm tapped gently now and then 
against the casement, as if to let him 
know that they at least were not asleep, 
whatever the flowers might be doing in 
the gathering dusk. ‘The little crescent 
moon would soon be high enough to 
take a curious peep at him, and from 
the copse from time to time there came 
the sound of voices as the elder girls 
and boys rushed past in a final game of 
hide-and-seek, and apparently found it 
a cooling pastime ! 


ON THE 
WRONG SIDE 
OF 
THINGS. 

A STORY 


FOR 
CHILDREN, 





Leonard propped himself up on one 
elbow, and looked and listened. Generally 
the familiar sights and sounds were as 
good as a lullaby to him, but to-night 
they only made him wrinkle up his small 
forehead with an expression of intense 
disapproval. 

Was there ever anything so trying as 
to be sent off to bed so early on a night 
like this, when every one else was out 
of doors? Yet Nurse, cross creature, had 
bundled him off at the first opportunity, 
declaring he had been so naughty all 
day that she was sure he was ill, and ill 
people were best kept safe in bed! More- 
over, she had remarked, as she. tucked 
him up (after imploring him not to wake 
his little brother Basil, who was already 
asleep in his crib in the next room), that 
she hoped on the morrow he would 
manage to get out of bed on the right 
side instead of the wrong, as he had 
certainly contrived to do to-day ! 

The child lay and pondered long over 
this speech. What could she mean? It 
was out of the question that he had been 
cross—he was not going to allow that 
for a single moment—neither did he feel 
particularly ill. To be sure, his head 
had ached in the morning, but only when 
it was time to go to the schoolroom ; 
and then it was Sum-day, which accounted 
for everything. It was part of his hard 
fate that it was always Sum-day when he 
had a headache. But Mother had excused 
him his lessons, and then he felt quite 
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well and lively, or at least he would have 
felt lively if everybody hadn’t been so 
horrid to him. 

However, one thing was clear: Nurse 
was talking nonsense when she said that 
getting out of bed on the wrong side had 
been the cause of his troubles. Why, 
when you came to think of it, there was 
only one side of his bed that you could 
get out of, and when a thing has only 
one side that must be a right one! The 
bed stood snugly in a_ recess, against 
the wall, and it fitted the recess—or the 
recess fitted it—so well that there was 
only the outer edge and a tiny space at 
the foot left; and even little Basil could 
not have squeezed himself out at the 
bottom, let alone the fact that there 
would be all the bother of wriggling down 
under the bed-clothes and probably step- 
ping out on your head as a beginning. 
No—of one thing he was sure, if of 
nothing else—he could not possibly have 
got out on the wrong side. 

Having settled this point triumphantly, 


Leonard began counting up his mis- 
fortunes. ‘They had beset him from the 
very first moment when his little bare 


feet touched the floor. As soon as he 
began to dress himself he missed his 
stockings, and hunted for them high and 
low before he discovered them rolled up 
in a ball under the chest of drawers, where 
he must have thrown them, when he 
and Basil were playing at being pursued 
by wolves and tossing them out their 
provisions, the night before. But search- 
ing for them made him late, and _ his 
bread-and-milk was cold, and Nurse would 
only say that if he had been in time it 
would have been hot enough. As if one 
could come to breakfast without one’s 
stockings! ‘Then there was the school- 
room bell and his headache. Certainly 
he had not done any lessons, but it had 
been a very long morning. He was tired 
of his story-books, and when he tried to 
draw the lines would not come straight, 
and Nellie had said his sheep were more 
like caterpillars than anything else, and 
it was altogether disgusting. 

What came next? Oh, he had got 
the bricks and built up the loveliest 
house ; and just as he was putting the 
roof on the fifth story Basil came pranc- 
ing up and tumbled it all down with his 
little fat hands. He gave him a tiny 
push out of the way, and the silly child 
began to cry, and Nurse exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
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you needn’t be so cross to your little 
brother, Master Len!” when a sensible 
person would have seen that it was not 
that he was cross, but that Basil was a 
great baby—far more of a baby than he 
had ever been at four years old. 

It was just the same after dinner. 
(There was rice-pudding, too: does any 
one ever like rice-pudding ?) Rex and 
Hugh and Miles were all at home from 
the grammar school, and they had 
planned a delicious walk to the woods, 
as it was a half-holiday. Nellie and May, 
and even Alice and Nesta, the twins, were 
to go too, and of course Leonard wished 
to be of the party. But Mother said it 
was too far and too hot, and as he had a 
headache he must not go in the blazing 
sun, but must stay at home with Daisy, 
his little cousin, who was living with them 
to grow well and strong. Daisy had 
asked him to come and garden, but he 
hated gardening, and when the others had 
all gone he crept up to the garret to sulk— 
no, not to sulk, of course, but to think 
of his troubles. He stopped there till 
he felt too wretched, and when he came 
down he found that Uncle George had 
called to see which of the children would 
like to drive with him to town. He had 
taken Daisy, but Leonard was left behind. 

** And I think she might have called me, 
cross little thing !” he had said: ‘‘ she knew 
I was at home.” 

“But she did call you, Master Len,” 
the under-nurse answered: “she ran up 
to the garret and knocked at the door, for 
I heard her myself.” ; 

So had Leonard, now he thought it 
over, but he had stuffed his fingers in his 
ears and shouted out that no one could 
come in, and so poor Daisy had had to 
go away. 

Wasn’t there something else? Oh! 
Father came home, and he went into the 
hall to see him, and Mother said he had 
a headache and couldn’t do any lessons, 
and didn’t seem like himself, and did 
Father think he had better see the doctor? 

But Father laughed, and said, “‘ Leonard 
likes headaches better than sums—we 
mustn’t deprive him of them.” So he 
went away, taking Mother with him, 
declaring she looked pale and must lie 
down ; and she had just offered to tell him 
a story! It was just his luck. 

That was nearly the end. No: the 
others had come home, and Daisy had a 
bright new shilling that Uncle had given 


ON THE WRONG 
her ; and Hugh and Miles had teased him, 
but Rex took his part and said “he 
wouldn’t have the little beggar bothered ! ” 
It isn’t very nice to be called a beggar, 
but then Rex is something like a brother! 
And Leonard yawned, and determined to 
be just like that to Basil—by-and-by, 

The end of it was that Nurse had hurried 
him off to bed, and when Mother put her 
hand on his forehead, to see if it felt hot, he 
just wriggled away, and she looked at him 
“like that”—as if he was out of temper, 
though he wasn’t: it was just that it had 
been a nasty, upside-down sort of a day. 
Still, it was dreadful to vex Mother—even 
the weeniest bit—and now, when he was 
cool and quiet, and beginning to be 
comfortably drowsy, Leonard was almost 
inclined to admit that he might have been, 
perhaps, a trifle put out. At the same 
time Nurse’s explanation of matters was 
by no means pleasant or satisfactory. 

The little boy had got thus far in his 
meditations, and was trying to get to the 
bottom of the mystery, but it was hard 
work, for every moment he felt more and 
more sleepy. The room looked shadowy 
and dim now, and the little silver moon 
was sailing across the sky like a fairy boat. 
He wished he could jump on board and 
sail away too, instead of tumbling about 
on hot pillows and worrying his small 
brains over the speeches of his elders. 
“A wall at the head and another at the 
foot, and a wall on the left side, so of course 
it ts quite impossible,” he sighed dreamily ; 
when suddenly his foot happened to strike 
sharply against the said left-hand wall, 
and to his utter astonishment he found it 
yielded to his touch. It was very extra- 
ordinary, but it certainly moved—just as 
if it were only a curtain and not solid 
bricks and mortar. In some trepidation 
he put out the other foot, with the same 
result, except that now his feet seemed to 
have gone clean through the partition and 
to be projecting into space. It is not 
exactly a pleasing idea, however, to think 
of one’s bare feet being poked into an 
unknown country, where for all one could 
tell there might be people to come and 
tickle them ; so, being a brave little fellow 
and intensely curious, Leonard decided 
that the best thing he could do was to 
follow his feet. Wrapping a blanket round 
him, he mustered all his courage and gave 
a’ mighty spring, half expecting to be 
tumbled back on his bed with a_ bruise 
on his forehead, But no, the wall gave 


SIDE OF THINGS. 
way before him, and with one bound he 
discovered that what was impossible had 
happened, and that he had really jumped 
out on ¢he wrong side of his bed ! 

Leonard found himself in a narrow, 
winding lane, on the farther side of which 
was a sloping grassy bank. ‘To the right 
was a tall, heavy-looking gate, and to the 
left a dusty path with a signpost bearing 
this singular inscription—“This is the road 
that does not lead to the Cemetery.” 

Looking about him with dazzled eyes, 
he was amazed to find that the grass on 
the bank was a bright blue, and the sky 
over his head a vivid apple-green, studded 
with pink stars, although it seemed broad 
daylight. Just close to him was a little 
stream, and as he watched it he saw that 
it was running slowly and lazily, not down- 
hill, but up, while at some distance off 
a windmill was flapping its sails vigorously, 
though to the child the air felt stiflingly 
hot. 

As he peered about, longing to know 
more of the strange kingdom in which 
he found himself, he suddenly observed, 
sitting on the bank exactly opposite to him, 
a large white squirrel, with an extremely 
bushy tail, which he was holding with one 
paw, while he dexterously combed away 
at it with a tortoiseshell comb with the 
other. He cocked up one ear, which 
appeared to be his way of taking off his 
hat, and nodded to Leonard familiarly as 
he observed—“ Ah: I thought you would 
be round presently.” 

“Why?” asked the boy bluntly, too 
surprised to be polite. 

“Why? Because I heard you talking 
to that Nurse of yours, and declaring that 
there wasn’t a wrong side to your bed, 
so I felt certain you’d soon look in to 
Though, for the matter of that, 
you've really been here all day.” 

**T haven't,” cried Leonard indignantly ; 
“T’ve only just come. I never knew 
there was such a place until now.” 

“Nevertheless you have been here all 
day, as I remarked,” returned the Squirrel 
calmly. ‘‘ You stepped straight in as soon 
as you got up this morning, for I saw you 
myself. But don’t put yourself out,” he 
continued courteously, as he gave a final 
tug to his tail and released it so abruptly 
that it nearly went into Leonard’s eyes 
—for he had come quite close to his 
strange companion. “Don’t let that 
trouble you: you’ve only been in the 
suburbs, so to speak, and I’m _ not 


see. 
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surprised that you didn’t know it. Many 
people don’t, and yet they spend a good 
deal of time with us. However,” he 
added, looking up with a critical glance 
into the little boy’s face, “I don’t think 
you'll ever get very far, You haven’t a 
properly jaundiced eye !” 

““Whatever is that?” asked Leonard, 
feeling vaguely crushed, as if something 
must be very wrong with him: “is it 
very important ?” 


“Well, of course, it is important if 
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jaundice, but you'll never have it enough 
to be able to go about here much.” 

“Oh, what a pity! Isn’t that sad?” 
asked the child. 

“ Well, I don’t know. ‘That’s as people 
think. I can’t say I care much about 
Wrong-Side Country myself. I don’t 
belong to these parts, you know. I only 
came to look after a relative of mine—a 
cat who had foolishly quarrelled with her 
milk and strayed in here. It was just 
what I expected: I found she had been 

caught and 
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killed by a 
savage mouse. 
It is very melan- 
choly, but she 
was always so 
imprudent, poor 
thing!” and the 


Squirrel wiped 
his eyes with 
his paw. 

“ How very 
funny!” cried 


Leonard: 
“where I come 
from the mice 
are ever so 
timid, and the 
cats catch them.” 

“Yes, but you 





are on the 
Wrong Side of 
Things now, 


you know, and 
everything goes 
by contraries.” 

By this time 
Leonard was 
beginning to 
feel rather weary 











with excitement, 








“A little stream. . 


you really want to see the wrong side of 
things. Now, I suppose,” he continued 
questioningly, “you don’t happen to 
notice a good bit of yellow about?” 
Leonard glanced round, and as he 
looked he thought that he did see a faint 
tinge of yellow like a gauze veil over 
each thing as he gazed at it; but it 
vanished so quickly that he could hardly 
be sure that it was not a mere fancy. 
“Just what I expected,” said the 
Squirrel, when he confided the result of 
his observations to him. ‘‘ You have had 
a passing touch, just a touch, of eye- 


. running, not downhill, but up.” 


and he asked 
the Squirrel if 
he might sit down beside him on the 
bank. 

“ By all means,” he answered civilly, 
“if it won’t tire you too much!” 

“Why, I am tired,” said the child; 
“that’s why I want to sit down and 
rest.” 

“Then of course you should stand as 
you are—that goes without saying. Dear, 
dear! why, you’ve forgotten what I told 
you already! In this country you must 
stand when you’re tired, and sit down if 
you want to be busy. But perhaps, as 
you are a new-comer, you had better do 
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what you are used to. 
not agree with you.” 

Leonard took advantage of this permis- 
sion, and stretched himself out at full 
length beside the Squirrel. 

“T see youve brought a sheet with 
you to keep the heat off. Quite right,” 
observed his companion. 

“It’s not a sheet—it’s a blanket,” 
objected his little visitor, “and I brought 
it with me because I was cold.” 

“Oh dear, dear/ You'll never do for 
this place. There’s not the smallest 
chance of making a good citizen out of 
you. However, you are only talking to 
me, so it doesn’t matter so much; but 
pray don’t call a sheet a blanket when 
the sheep are about. They are very 
peppery, and can’t bear to be contradicted. 
It’s dangerous.” 

This was too much for Leonard, and 
he burst out laughing; but seeing the 
Squirrel looked vexed he stopped himself, 
for he would not have hurt his feelings 
for the world, and so he asked instead, 
“Why does that windmill go round at 
such a rate ?” 

“Because there is no wind,” was the 
serene reply. 

“But it ought to stand still, and never 


Our ways might 


stir. Ours do,” 

“Goodness gracious! what a memory 
you have! How many more times 
am I to tell you that you're on the 
Wrong——” 

“Oh yes, I remember. But really 


things are so funny here that I can’t 
keep it in my head.” 

During a pause in the conversation 
Leonard ventured to put out his hand 
and touch the Squirrel’s fur: it was 
deliciously fine and soft, and when he 
expressed his admiration for it its owner 
looked down at his tail with an air of 
great complacency and remarked : 

“ Our family has always been noted for 
the beauty of its skin; but you see I 
come of a very old stock: every one has 
not the same advantages. As a matter 
of fact I ought to be wearing the fur 
inwards—many of the animals do here— 
but as I came on_ business and not 
through any mischance of my own, I’m 
allowed to do as I please; and later on, 
when the sun is at its full, the nights 
are so chilly that one is glad to keep 
one’s tail about one for warmth. My 
constitution is like yours, you see. I’ve 
been obliged to change the colour for the 
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time being ; one must pay some attention 
to the feelings of others, even on the 
Wrong Side of Things.” 

Here Leonard’s attention was somewhat 
distracted from the Squirrel’s remarks by 
the sight of an enormous wolf, who came 
slowly shambling up the road. He 
turned very pale, and sprang to his feet 
with an intention of taking flight. 

“What’s the matter?” asked his com- 
panion. ‘‘You don’t mean to say you 
are frightened of a wolf? If it had been 
a sheep now, or a pig, or even one of 
those venomous rabbits, I shouldn’t have 
wondered, but a wolf! well, you do 
astonish me. ‘The mildest, silliest thing 
there is! Why, ‘a sheep in wolf's 
clothing’ is the commonest proverb here.” 

Somewhat reassured, Leonard sat down 
again, and the Wolf, stopping now and 
then to nibble the blue grass, went harm- 
lessly by. 

The Squirrel was evidently very fond of 
talking, and after a minute or two, during 
which he dexterously cracked nuts, he 
drew Leonard’s attention to a bird that 
was sitting on a spray hard by. 

“There’s the lark,” he said, as he 
munched a nut: “he only sings at night, 
and he is considered not to have such a 
bad sort of a voice; but the owls are the 
best singers we have.’ 

The boy had ceased to be surprised at 
anything by this time, but before he could 
open his mouth to reply the Squirrel 
continued: “They are very busy down 
yonder,” nodding his head in the direction 


of the Gate. “It’s the funeral of the 
Sum that you wouldn’t do to-day. He 
died of want of proper attention, and 


all the other figures are helping to bury 
him.” 

‘But how can it be dead? I shall 
have to do it to-morrow,” said Leonard 
ruefully, “‘and that will be just the same.” 

“Ah, but the Sum you do to-morrow 
isn’t the Sum you ought to have done 
to-day,” said the Squirrel, who went in 
for metaphysics. 

** But it will be just the same,” persisted 
his companion. 

“Tt may be the same to you, but it 
isn’t the same to the 


Sum. And pray 
don’t call agentleman ‘It.’ So distressing 
to the feelings of the relatives! Look, 


here they come.” 

Leonard looked, and sure enough 
through the opening gates there issued 
a motley crowd; and as the procession 
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drew near he perceived that it was all 
made up of figures strangely and fantasti- 
cally dressed, and each with his proper 
number, or rather set of numbers, clearly 
discernible. In the midst they bore a 
huge slate, on which he could plainly read 
a long addition sum, marked ‘“ Exercise 
No. 34”; and underneath was written in 
large letters—‘t He died for want of being 
worked out.” 

Leonard felt rather uncomfortable as 
he thought that he had been the cause 
of the Sum’s untimely end, when his 
attention was attracted by a queer shadowy 
something that seemed to twist itself in 
and out among the crowd and jostle them 
about, to their intense disgust. 

“Why, what is that?” he asked. 


* Don’t you know,” said his friend, 
“that’s the Push you gave your little 
brother this morning. He _ bolted in 
here directly you had done with him, 


and he has been worrying about ever 
since.” 

Leonard did not at all like this piece 
of information, and looked very much 
ashamed ; but he said nothing at the 
moment, as the funeral procession was 
just passing by and turning into the road 
that did wot lead to the Cemetery. 


‘“Where does that go to?” he 
inquired. 
“To the Cemetery,” returned the 


Squirrel. 

“Then why does the Sign-post say it 
doesn’t ?” 

** How silly! What could it say? If 
it put up ‘Way to the Cemetery,’ you 
would know in a minute that it must lead 
to the ‘Town, and what good would that 


be? Now, this makes it quite clear.” 
“Dear me! I forgot again. But, 


please, dear Squirrel, do tell me what you 
meant about that Push. It isn’t alive, 
you know: how did it get in here 2?” 
“As for its being alive, I can’t say. 
It certainly looks very much like it. Why, 
there’s that Frown you gave your little 
Cousin when you wouldn’t play with her ; it 
is round here somewhere. _ It’s been quite 
light-headed ever since, and they will have 
to sit up with it all night. Don’t you see, 
when anything wrong is done, it is bound 
to come tous. And when once it is set 
going it can’t be stopped until it is undone 
again. It can only be undone by a curious 
process called ‘being sorry’ on the part 
of the person who started it off. ‘There are 
some things that never get undone while 
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the doers live in your world, and I don’t 
know how that’s settled ; but I’ve heard it 
all does come right at last, if only the 
people are sorry enough. But it is not 
only things that stay here—it’s people too. 
Why, there are some folk who spend half 
their ife here. ‘They drop in for half an 
hour, just as you did, and then they come 
and stay for a day or two, and at last they 
can’t keep themselves away. ‘They go 
through those big gates there, and I 
suppose they see all the wonderful things 
to be seen; but for my part, if I must 
come, I always prefer to keep this side 
of the gates, and I advise you to do the 
same.” 

This was a very long speech for the 
Squirrel, and by the time he had done 
Leonard looked very grave, for it occurred 
to him that if this was the state of affairs 
he would presently discover all his doings 
of the day flourishing about in this strange 
land. He began to think of his Mother, 
and how grieved she had looked. Was 
the Pain he had given her wandering 
about here too? ‘The tears came into his 
eyes and began to roll down his cheeks, 
for he was a loving little fellow, for all 
his faults, and he knew now that he 
must have been very and must 
have sorely hurt the best and_ kindest 
of mothers. 

“Dear! dear!! dear!!!” cried the 
Squirrel hastily : “this can’t be allowed ; 
they will never let you live here. I 
declare you’re ‘ Being Sorry’ already. I 
told you you would never get beyond the 
They couldn't let you through 
with such a face as that, and the tears 
have washed away the little jaundice 
there was in your eyes. But for pity’s 
sake stop crying, or you won’t be able to 
find Z¢ before you go. And I must be 
going too, but I thought I would help you 
to look for it before I went. Only you 
must Not cry, or they'll turn us out.” 

With a mighty spring the Squirrel leapt 
lightly on to Leonard’s shoulder, and 
began to wipe his eyes with his tail in 
great haste. ‘This made the child laugh, 
and his friend appeared much relieved, 
as he said, ‘‘ Now then, let’s look for it at 
once.” 

“But what are we looking for?” 
inquired the boy, who was getting quite 
puzzled. 

“For the Kiss you ought to have given 
your mother, of course. I saw you drop 
it this evening ; it’s sure to be somewhere 


cross, 


gates, 
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on the grass. We must be quick about 
it too: this kind of thing spoils if it is 
not used at once,” and as he spoke the 
Squirrel hopped nimbly from side to side, 
peering between the scarlet daisy-tufts. 
Leonard searched eagerly aswell, although, 
as he had never happened to see a Kiss 
lying about, he scarcely knew what he was 
looking for. 

“T hope we shall come upon it soon,” 
said his furry companion, ‘ because it’s 
high time I was going, and I should like 
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you, and you can jump straight through. 
You may congratulate yourself in getting 
off so easily. By-the-bye, I’ve heard my 
grandfather say that an infallible recipe 
for keeping away from the Wrong Side of 
Things is always to get up when you are 
called in the morning! You might 
remember that.” 

As he spoke, the Squirrel gracefully 
held back with one paw the strange 
shadowy curtain through which Leonard 
had originally come. 
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‘They bore a 


to see you safely back into your own 
country first. Why, look! there it is!” 
and in great excitement he pounced upon 
something that lay shining like a little 
star upon a soft piece of moss. 

“Tt isn’t hurt a bit,” he continued. 
“How fortunate! they don’t often keep 
so well if they happen to be lost in here. 
At the very least they change their colour. 
Now here it is: hold it tight in your hand 
and be sure you don’t drop it, and give it 
to your mother the minute you get back, 
for fear you lose it again. Are you ready 
to go? See, I'll hold the wall back for 


huge slate.” 


“Now, are you ready? Good-bye, 
good-bye! Perhaps some day I'll come 
and take you to see my country: that ¢s 
something worth seeing. It won’t be yet 
awhile, for I shall be very busy provisioning 
for the winter. Shake paws! and when 
I count three, you must jump.” 

Leonard affectionately clasped the soft 
paw extended to him. “ Good-bye, dear 
Mr. Squirrel!” he cried. ‘Thank you 
so much for all you have told me. I'll 
never forget you, and, oh! I do hope I 
shall see you again.” 

‘“Mind you hold 


that Kiss tight. 
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Hark! ‘There are the Figures coming 
back: they mustn’t find you here. Now 
then: One! Two! Three! Jump!” 
shouted the Squirrel—and Leonard 
jumped. 

He found, however, that getting home 
was not quite so easy a matter as leaving 
it had been. He seemed to be rushing 


through space, and the air was full of 


mocking voices ; and then the great wall 
parted suddenly, and panting and fighting 
for breath Leonard fell down, down, until 
at last he landed once more among the 
pillows of his own little bed. 

As he sat up and pushed the tangled 
hair out of his eyes, he saw his mother 
sitting beside him. ‘The gas was burning 
brightly, and Nurse, as she came from 
the far end of the room, was saying, 
“He’s been a little bit out of sorts all 
day, ma’am, and I expect he has had a 
nasty dream. But it is odd he should 
have shouted for you just as you were 
passing the door.” 

“Well, my darling, what is the matter ? 
Have you been dreaming?” asked his 
mother fondly, as she took his hot hands 
in her own cool ones. 

But for answer her little son flung 
his arms round her neck, struggling 
manfully not to cry, as he said, “ Oh, 
Mother dear, I’ve been ever so cross 
all day, and I’m afraid I’ve been 
naughty, and I never gave you a kiss 
to-night ; but I’ve got it here all safe—the 
Squirrel found it—and I w// try to be 
a good boy and do my sums !” 

Leonard’s mother was too wise to ask 
any questions just then. She listened to 
his confession quite calmly, as if she was 
not a bit surprised; though in truth she 
must have been, not knowing what had 
been passing in the child’s mind. She 
only returned the kisses he was lavishing 
upon her, as she said,— 

“'That’s my brave boy. I think you 
were rather cross, do you know, and I am 
so glad you are able to own it. Father 
will be pleased to find that he has a little 
son who is not ashamed to acknowledge 
it when he has been in the wrong. Now 
you must try to go to sleep as fast as 
you can. It is nearly eleven o’clock, and 
every one else has gone to bed. See, 
here is Nurse with some milk and biscuits 
for you, and then you must turn over and 
shut your eyes, and to-morrow you can 
tell me all about it.” 

Leonard sat up and _ enjoyed his 


impromptu meal immensely, for his long 
journey had made him quite hungry. 

“Don’t you have any more dreams, 
Master Len,” said Nurse, as she once 
more tucked him up and lowered the gas, 

“T wasn’t dreaming, Nurse. I’ve been 
; I went... atleast I mean... J gof 
out of bed the Wrong Side,” said Leonard 
sleepily, as he rolled down again among 
his pillows. 

“Bless the child! What will he say 
next? I don’t think he is half awake yet,” 
said Nurse, as she went softly out of the 
room; and Leonard fell into a deep 
dreamless sleep, and had no more ad- 
ventures for that night. 

The following day he told his mother 
his strange experiences, and she helped 
him to piece it together and to understand 
it, so that it became a real help to the 
boy ; and many a time, just when things 
began “to go wrong” with him, the 
thought of his mysterious journey would 
recall him to himself, for he had no mind 
to get into Wrong-Side Land again. 

But his mother and he could not quite 
agree about the matter. She evidently 
thought he had been dreaming, and 
Leonard was altogether sure that he had 
never been wider awake in his life than 
on that memorable night when he stepped 
through the wall and got out on the other 
side of his bed. 

Daisy unquestioningly shared _ this 
opinion. The only thing that puzzled 
both the children was the wall—it was so 
hard and unyielding—so impervious to 
all their pushing and battering. — Still, 
as Leonard justly observed, he was not 
always in the same frame of mind as he 
had been on that eventful night. The 
best plan would be to experiment upon it, 
just to see if it moved, some time when 
he was “very cross.” Fortunately, this 
state of affairs has been so long delayed, 
that it is doubtful if he will ever be able 
to practically demonstrate the truth of 
this theory. 

There is just one thing that the little 
boy still continues to deeply regret. 
Although he and Daisy are always on the 
look-out—at all unlikely times and in all 
unexpected places—at present their watch- 
fulness has not been rewarded. Leonard 
hopes against hope, but up to the present 
time he has not caught the faintest glimpse 
of the bright, kind eyes, the aristocratic 
tail, and the graceful, nimble form of his 
friend the White Squirrel ! 


— 





TYPHOON. 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER I. 


APTAIN MacWHIRR, of the 
steamer Wan-Shan, had a physio- 
gnomy that, in the order of 

material appearances, was the exact 
counterpart of his mind: it presented no 
marked characteristics of firmness or 
stupidity ; it had no pronounced char- 
acteristics whatever; it was simply 
ordinary, irresponsive, and unruffled. 
The only thing his aspect might have 
been said to suggest, at times, was bash- 
fulness ; because he would sit, in business 
offices ashore, sunburnt and smiling 
faintly, with downcast eyes. When he 
raised them, they were perceived to be 
direct in their glance and of blue colour. 
His hair was fair and extremely fine, 
clasping from temple to temple the baid 
dome of his skull in a clamp as of fluffy 
silk. ‘The hair of his face, on the contrary, 
carroty and flaming, resembled a growth 
of copper wire clipped short to the line 
of the lip; while, no matter how close 
he shaved, fiery metallic gleams passed, 
when he moved his head, over the surface 
of his cheeks. He was rather below the 
medium height, a bit round-shouldered, 
and so sturdy of limb that his clothes 
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always looked a shade too tight for his 
arms and legs. As if unable to grasp 
what is due to the difference of latitudes, 
he wore a brown bowler hat, a complete 
suit of a brownish hue, and clumsy black 
boots. These harbour togs gave to his 
thick figure an air of stiff and uncouth 
smartness. A thin silver watch-chain 
looped his waistcoat, and he never left 
his ship for the shore without clutching 
in his powerful, hairy fist an elegant 
umbrella of the very best quality, but 
generally unrolled. Young Jukes, the 
chief mate, attending his commander to 
the gangway, would sometimes venture 
to say, with the greatest gentleness, ‘‘ Allow 
me, sir,”—and possessing himself of the 
umbrella deferentially, would elevate the 
ferule, shake the folds, twirl a neat furl 
in a jiffy, and hand it back ; going through 
the performance with a face of such 
portentous gravity, that Mr. Solomon 
Rout, the chief engineer, smoking his 
morning cigar over the skylight, would 
turn away his head in order to hide a 
smile. ‘‘Oh! aye! The blessed gamp. 

. . Thank ’ee, Jukes, thank ’ee,” would 
mutter Captain MacWhirr heartily, with- 
out looking up. 


Having just enough imagination to 
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carry him through each successive day, 
and no more, he was tranquilly sure of 
himself; and from the very same cause 
he was not in the least conceited. It is 
your imaginative superior who is touchy, 
overbearing, and difficult to please; but 
every ship Captain MacWhirr commanded 
was the floating abode of harmony and 
peace. It was, in truth, as impossible 
for him to take a flight of fancy as it 
would be for a watchmaker to put to- 
gether a chronometer with nothing except 
a two-pound hammer and a whip-saw in 
the way of tools. Yet the uninteresting 
lives of men so entirely given to the 
actuality of the bare existence have their 
mysterious side. It was impossible in 
Captain MacWhirr’s case, for instance, 
to understand what under heaven could 
have induced that perfectly satisfactory 
son of a petty grocer in Belfast to run 
away to sea. And yet he had done that 
very thing at the age of fifteen. It was 
enough, when you thought it over, to 
give you the idea of an immense, potent, 
and invisible hand thrust into the ant-heap 
of the earth, laying hold of shoulders, 
knocking heads together, and setting the 
unconscious faces of the multitude to- 
wards inconceivable goals and in un- 
dreamt-of directions. 

His father never really forgave him for 
this undutiful stupidity. “We could 
have got on without him,” he used to 
say later on, “ but there’s the business. 
And he an only son too!” His mother 
wept very much after his disappearance. 
As it had never occurred to him to leave 
word behind, he was mourned over for 
dead till, after eight months, his first 
letter arrived from ‘lValcahuano. It was 
short, and contained the statement: ‘ We 
had very fine weather on our passage 
out.” But evidently, in the writer’s mind, 
the only important intelligence was to the 
effect that his captain had, on the very 
day of writing, entered him regularly on 
the ship’s articles as Ordinary Seaman. 
* Because I can do the work,” he ex- 
plained. The mother again wept copiously, 
while the remark, ‘‘'l’om’s an ass,” ex- 
pressed the emotions of the father. He 
was a corpulent man, with a gift for sly 
chaffing, which to the end of his life he 
exercised in his intercourse with his son, 
a little pityingly, as if upon a half-witted 
person. 

MacWhirr’s visits to his home were 
necessarily rare, and in the course of 
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years he dispatched other letters to his 
parents, informing them of his successive 
promotions and of his movements upon 
the vast earth. In these missives could 
be found sentences like this: “ ‘The heat 
here is very great.” Or: “On Christmas 
day at 4 p.m. we fell in with some ice- 
bergs.” ‘The old people ultimately be- 
came acquainted with a good many names 
of ships, and with the names of the 
skippers who commanded them—with the 
names of Scots and English shipowners— 
with the names of seas, oceans, straits, 
promontories—with outlandish names of 
lumber-ports, of rice-ports, of cotton-ports 
—with the names of islands—with the 
name of their son’s young woman. She 
was called Lucy. It did not suggest itself 
to him to mention whether he thought 
the name pretty, And then they died. 

‘The great day of MacWhirr’s marriage 
came in due course, following shortly 
upon the great day when he got his first 
command. 

All these events had taken place many 
years before the morning when, in the 
chart-room of the steamer Man-Shan, 
he stood confronted by the fall of a 
barometer he had no reason to dis- 
trust. ‘The fall—taking into account the 
excellence of the instrument, the time 
of the year, and the ship’s position on 
the terrestrial globe—was of a nature 
ominously prophetic ; but the red face of 
the man betrayed no sort of inward 
disturbance. Omens were as nothing to 
him, and he was unable to discover the 
message of a prophecy till the fulfilment 
had brought it home to his very door. 
“That’s a fall, and no mistake,” he 
thought. “There must be some un- 
commonly dirty weather knocking about.” 

The an-Shan was on her way from 
the southward to the treaty port of Fu-chau, 
with some cargo in her lower holds, and 
two hundred Chinese coolies returning to 
their village homes in the province of 
Fo-kien, after a few years of work in 
various tropical colonies. ‘The morning 
was fine, the oily sea heaved without a 
sparkle, and there was a queer white 
misty patch in the sky like a halo of the 
sun. ‘The fore-deck, packed with China- 
men, was full of sombre clothing, yellow 
faces, and pigtails, sprinkled over with a 
good many naked shoulders, for there 
was no wind, and the heat was close. 
The coolies lounged, talked, smoked, or 
stared over the rail; some, drawing water 
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over the side, sluiced each other; a few 
slept on hatches, while several small 
parties of six sat on their heels surrounding 
iron trays with plates of rice and tiny tea- 
cups; and every single Celestial of them was 
carrying with him all he had in the world 
—a wooden chest with a ringing lock 
and brass on the corners, containing the 
savings of his labours: some clothes of 
ceremony, sticks of incense, a little opium 
maybe, bits of nameless rubbish of con- 
ventional value, and a small hoard of 
silver dollars, toiled for in coal-lighters, 
won in gambling-houses or in_ petty 
trading, grubbed out of earth, sweated out 
in mines, on railway lines, in deadly 
jungle, under heavy burdens—amassed 
patiently, guarded with care, cherished 
fiercely. 

A cross swell had set in from the 
direction of Formosa Channel about ten 
o'clock, without disturbing these passengers 
much, because the Vaz-Shan, with her 
flat bottom, rolling chocks on bilges, and 
great breadth of beam, had the reputation 
of an exceptionally steady ship in a sea- 
way. Mr. Jukes, in moments of expansion 
on shore, would proclaim loudly that the 
“old girl was as good as she was pretty.” 
It would never have occurred to Captain 
MacWhirr to express his favourable 
opinion so loud or in terms so fanciful. 

She was a good ship, undoubtedly, and 
not old either. She had been built in 
Dumbarton less than three years before, 
to the order of a firm of merchants in 
Siam—Messrs. Sigg & Son. When she 
lay afloat, finished in every detail and 
ready to take up the work of her life, the 
builders contemplated her with pride. 

“Sigg has asked us for a_ reliable 
skipper to take her out,” remarked one of 
the partners ; and the other, after reflecting 
fora while, said: “I think MacWhirr is 
ashore just at present.” “Is he? Then 
wire him at once. He’s the very man,” 
declared the senior, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

Next morning MacWhirr stood before 
them unperturbed, having travelled from 
London by the midnight express after a 
sudden but undemonstrative parting with 
his wife. She was the daughter of a 
superior couple who had seen _ better 
days. 

“We had better be going together over 
the ship, Captain,” said the senior partner ; 
and the three men started to explore the 
perfections of the an-Shan from stem 


to stern, and from her keelson to the 
trucks of her two stumpy pole-masts. 

Captain MacWhirr had begun by taking 
off his coat, which he hung on the end 
of a steam-windlass embodying all the 
latest improvements. 

“My uncle wrote of you favourably by 
yesterday's mail to our jgood friends 
Messrs. Sigg, you know—and doubtless 
they'll continue you out there in com- 
mand,” said the junior partner. ‘‘ You'll 
be able to boast of being in charge of the 
handiest boat of her size on the coast 
of China, Captain,” he added. 

“Have you? Thank ’ee,” mumbled 
vaguely MacWhirr, to whom the view of 
a distant eventuality could appeal no 
more than the beauty of a wide landscape 
to a purblind tourist; and his 
happening at the moment to be at 
upon the lock of the cabin door, he 
walked up to it, full of purpose, and 
began to rattle the handle vigorously, 
while he observed, in his low, earnest 


eyes 
rest 


voice, “You can’t trust the workmen 
nowadays. A brand-new lock, and it 
won't act at all. Stuck fast. See? 
See 2?” 


As soon as they found themselves alone 
in their office across the yard: ‘‘ You 
praised that fellow up to Sigg. What is 
it you see in him?” asked the nephew, 
with faint contempt. 

“*T admit he has nothing of your fancy 
skipper about him, if that’s what you 
mean,” said the elder man curtly. “Is 
the foreman of the joiners on the Van- 
Shan outside ? Come in, Bates. 
How is it that you let ‘Tait’s people 
put us off with a defective lock on the 
cabin door? ‘The Captain could see 
directly he set eye on it. Have it re- 
placed at once. The little straws, Bates 

the little straws. ~ 

The lock was replaced accordingly, and 
a few days afterwards the Man-Shan 
steamed out to the East, without Mac- 
Whirr having offered any further remark 
as to her fittings, or having been heard 
to utter a single word hinting at pride 
in his ship, gratitude for his appointment, 
or satisfaction at his prospects. 

With a temperament neither loquacious 
nor taciturn, he found very little occa- 
sion to talk. There were matters of duty, 
of course — directions, orders, and so 
on; but the past being to his mind 
done with, and the future not there yet, 
the more general actualities of the day 
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required no comment—because facts can 
speak for themselves with overwhelming 
precision. 

Old Mr. Sigg liked a man of few words, 
and one that “you could be sure would 
not try to improve upon his instructions.” 
MacWhirr satisfying these requirements, 
was continued in command of the Van- 
Skan, and applied himself to the careful 
navigation of his ship in the China seas. 
She had come out on a British register, 
but after some time Messrs. Sigg judged 
it expedient to transfer her to the Siamese 
flag. 

At the news of the contemplated transfer 
Jukes grew restless, as if under a sense 
of personal affront. He went about 
grumbling to himself, and uttering short 
scornful laughs. “ Fancy having a ridicu- 
lous Noah’s Ark elephant in the ensign 
of one’s ship,” he said once at the engine- 
room door. “ Dash me if I can stand it: 
I'll throw up the billet. Don’t it make 
vou sick, Mr. Rout?” ‘The chief engineer 
only cleared his throat with the air of a 
man who knows the value of a good 
billet. 

The first morning the new flag floated 
over the stern of the Nan-Shan Jukes 
locking at it bitterly from the 
bridge. He struggled with his feelings 
for a while, and then remarked, “ Queer 
flag for a man to sail under, sir.” 

“What's the matter with the flag?” 
inquired Captain MacWhirr. “Seems 
all right tome.” And he walked across to 
the end of the bridge to have a good look. 

“Well, it looks queer to me,” burst out 
Jukes, greatly exasperated, and flung off 
the bridge. 

Captain MacWhirr was amazed at these 
manners. After a while he stepped 
quietly into the chart-room, and opened 
his International Signal Code-book at the 
plate where the flags of all the nations 
are correctly figured in gaudy rows. He 
ran his finger over them, and when he 
came to Siam he contemplated with 
great attention the red field and the white 
elephant. Nothing could be more simple; 
but to make sure he brought the book 
out on the bridge for the purpose of 
comparing the coloured drawing with the 
real thing at the flagstaff astern. When 
next Jukes, who was carrying on the 
duty that day with a sort of suppressed 
fierceness, happened on the bridge, his 
commander observed : 

*'There’s nothing amiss with that flag.” 


stood 
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“Isn't there ?” mumbled Jukes, falling 
on his knees before a deck-locker and 
jerking therefrom viciously a spare lead- 
line. 

“No. I looked up the book. Length 
twice the breadth and the elephant exactly 
in the middle. I thought the people 
ashore would know how to make the 
local flag. Stands to reason. You were 
wrong, Jukes. . . .” 

“Well, sir,” began Jukes, getting up 
excitedly, “all I can say ” He fumbled 
for the end of the coil of line with 
trembling hands. 

“That’s all right.” Captain MacWhirr 
soothed him, sitting heavily on a little 
canvas folding-stool he greatly affected. 
** All you have to do is to take care they 
don’t hoist the elephant upside-down 
before they get quite used to it.” 

Jukes flung the new lead-line over on 
the fore-deck with a loud “ Here you 
are, bo’ss’en—don’t forget to wet it 
thoroughly,” and turned with immense 
resolution towards his commander; but 
Captain MacWhirr spread his elbows on 
the bridge-rail comfortably. 

“Because it would be, I suppose, 
understood as a signal of distress,” he 
went on. ‘“ What do you think? That 
elephant there, I take it, stands for 
something in the nature of the Union 
Jack in the flag. s 

“Does it!” yelled Jukes, so that every 
head on the MWan-Shan’s decks looked 
towards the bridge. ‘Then he sighed, 
and with sudden resignation: “It would 
certainly be a dam’ distressful sight,” he 
said meekly, 

Later in the day he accosted the chief 
engineer with a confidential “ Here, let 
me tell you the old man’s latest.” 

Mr. Solomon Rout (frequently alluded 
to as Long Sol, Old Sol, or Father Rout), 
from finding himself almost invariably the 
tallest man on board every ship he joined, 
had acquired the habit of a stooping, 
leisurely condescension. His hair was 
scant and sandy, his flat cheeks were pale, 
his bony wrists and long scholarly hands 
were pale too, as though he had lived 
all his life in the shade. 

He smiled from on high at Jukes, and 
went on smoking and glancing about 
quietly, in the manner of a kind uncle 
lending an ear to the tale of an excited 
schoolboy. Then, greatly amused but 
impassive, he asked: 

“ And did you throw up the billet ?” 





“““All you have to do is to take care they don't hoist the elephant upside-down.’’ 
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‘No,” cried Jukes, raising a weary, 
discouraged voice above the harsh buzz 
of the Wan-Shan’s friction winches. All of 
them were hard at work, snatching slings 
of cargo, high up, to the end of long 
derricks, only, as it seemed, to let them 
rip down recklessly by the run. ‘The 
cargo chains groaned in the gins, clinked 
on coamings, rattled over the side; and 
the whole ship quivered, with her long 
grey flanks smoking in wreaths of steam. 
“No,” cried Jukes, “I didn’t. What’s 
the good? I might just as well fling 
my resignation at this bulkhead. I den’t 
believe you can make a man like that 
understand anything. He simply knocks 
me over.” 

At that moment Captain MacWhirr, 
back from the shore, crossed the deck, 
umbrella in hand, escorted by a mournful, 
self-possessed Chinaman, walking behind 
in paper-soled silk shoes, and who also 
carried an umbrella. 

The master of the Wan-Shan, speaking 
just audibly and gazing at his boots as 
his manner was, remarked that it would 
be necessary to call at Fu-chau this trip, 
and desired Mr. Rout to have steam up 
to-morrow afternoon at one o'clock sharp. 
He pushed back his hat to wipe his 
forehead, observing at the same time 
that he hated going ashore anyhow ; 
while overtopping him Mr. Rout, without 
deigning a word, smoked austerely, 
nursing his right elbow in the palm of 
his left hand. Then Jukes was directed 
in the same subdued voice to keep the 
forward ’tween-deck clear of cargo. Two 
hundred coolies were going to be put 
down there. ‘The Bun Hin Company were 
sending that lot home. ‘Twenty-five bags 
of rice would be coming off in a sampan 
directly, for stores. All seven-years’-men 
they were, said Captain MacWhirr, with a 
camphor-wood chest to every man. ‘The 
carpenter should be set to work nailing 
three-inch battens along the deck below, 
fore and aft, to keep these boxes from 
shifting in a sea-way. Jukes had better 
look to it at once. ‘ D’ye hear, Jukes ?” 
This Chinaman here was coming with the 
ship as far as Fu-chau,—a sort of inter- 
preter he would be. Bun Hin’s clerk 
he was, and wanted to have a look at 
the space. Jukes had better take him 
forward. ‘‘ D’ye hear, Jukes ?” 

Jukes took care to punctuate these 
instructions in proper places with the 
obligatory “ Yes, sir,” ejaculated without 
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enthusiasm. His brusque “Come along 
John: make look see” set the China- 
man in motion at his heels. 

““Wanchee look see, all same look see 
can do,” said Jukes, who having no 
talent for foreign languages mangled the 
very pidgin-English cruelly. He pointed 
at the open hatch. “Catchee number 
one piecie place to sleep in. Eh?” 

He was gruff, as became his racial 
superiority, but not unfriendly. The 
Chinaman, gazing sad and _ speechless 
into the darkness of the hatchway, seemed 
to stand at the head of a yawning grave. 

“No catchee rain down there—savee ?” 
pointed out Jukes. ‘Suppose all ’ee 
same fine weathery one piecie coolie-man 
come topside,” he pursued, warming up 
imaginatively. “ Make so—Phooooo!” 
He expanded his chest and blew out 
his cheeks. ‘“‘Savee, John? Breathe— 


fresh air. Good. Eh? Washee him 
piecie pants, chow-chow  top-side—see, 
John?” 


With his mouth and hands he made 
exuberant motions of eating rice and 
washing clothes ; and the Chinaman, who 
concealed his distrust of this pantomime 
under a collected demeanour tinged by a 
gentle and refined melancholy, glanced 
out of his almond eyes from Jukes to the 
hatch and back again. ‘ Velly good,” he 
murmured, in a disconsolate undertone, 
and hastened smoothly along the decks, 
dodging obstacles in his course. He dis- 
appeared, ducking low under a sling of 
ten dirty gunny-bags full of some costly 
merchandise and exhaling a_ repulsive 
smell. 

Captain MacWhirr meantime had gone 
on the bridge, and into the chart-room, 
where a_ letter, commenced two days 
before, awaited termination. These long 
letters began with the words, “ My darling 
wife,” and the steward, between the 
scrubbing of the floors and the dusting 
of chronometer-boxes, snatched at every 
opportunity to read them. They in- 
terested him much more than they 
possibly could the woman for whose eye 
they were intended; and this for the 
reason that they related in minute detail 
each successive trip of the Wan-Shan. 

Her master, faithful to facts, which 
alone his consciousness reflected, would 
set them down with painstaking care upon 
many pages. The house in a northern 
suburb to which these pages were ad- 
dressed had a bit of garden before the 





bow-windows, a deep porch of good 
appearance, coloured glass with imitation 
lead frame in the front door. He paid 
five-and-forty pounds a year for it, and 
did not think the rent too high, because 


Mrs. MacWhirr (a pretentious person 
with a scraggy neck and a_ disdainful 


manner) was admittedly ladylike, and in 
the neighbourhood considered as ‘ quite 
superior.” ‘The only secret of her life 
was her abject terror of the time when 
her husband would come home to stay 
for good. Under the same roof there 
dwelt also a daughter called Lydia and a 
son, Tom. These two were but slightly 
acquainted with their father. Mainly, 
they knew him as a rare but privileged 
visitor, who of an evening smoked his 
pipe in the dining-room and slept in the 
house. ‘The lanky girl, upon the whole, 
was rather ashamed of him; the boy 
was frankly and utterly indifferent in a 
straightforward, delightful, unaffected way 
manly boys have. 

And Captain MacWhirr wrote home 
from the coast of China twelve times 
every year, desiring queerly to be “re- 
membered to the children,” and _ sub- 
scribing himself ‘‘ your loving husband,” 
as calmly as if the words so long used 
by so many men were, apart from their 
shape, worn-out things, and of a faded 
meaning. 

The China seas north and south are 
narrow seas. ‘They are seas full of every- 
day, eloquent facts, such as islands, sand- 
banks, reefs, swift and changeable currents 
—tangled facts that nevertheless speak to 
a seaman in clear and definite language. 
Their speech appealed to Captain Mac- 
Whirr’s sense of realities so forcibly that 
he had given up his state-room below 
and practically lived all his days on the 
bridge of his ship, often having his meals 
sent up, and sleeping at night in the 
chart-room. And he indited there his 
home letters. Each of them, without 
exception, contained the phrase, ‘The 
weather has been very fine this trip,” or 
some other form of a statement to that 
effect. And this statement, too, in its 
wonderful persistence, was of the same 
perfect accuracy as all the others they 
contained, 

Mr. Rout likewise wrote letters ; only 
no one on board knew how chatty he 
could be pen in hand, because the chief 
engineer had enough imagination to keep 


his desk locked. His wife relished his 
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style greatly. They were a childless 
couple, and Mrs. Rout, a_ big, high- 
bosomed, jolly woman of forty, shared 
with Mr. Rout’s toothless and venerable 
mother a little cottage near Teddington. 
She would run over her correspondence, 
at breakfast, with lively eyes, and scream 
out interesting passages in a joyous voice 
at the deaf old lady, prefacing each 
extract by the warning shout, “ Solomon 
She had the trick of firing off 
Solomon’s utterances also upon strangers, 
astonishing them easily by the unfamiliar 
text and the unexpectedly jocular vein of 
these quotations. On the day the new 
curate called for the first time at the 
cottage, she found occasion to remark, 
*“ As Solomon says: ‘the engineers that 
go down to the sea in ships behold the 
wonders of sailor nature’ ;” when a change 
in the visitor’s countenance made her 
stop and stare. 

“Solomon . . . Oh! . Mrs. Rout,” 
stuttered the young man, startled, ‘shocked, 
and red in the face, “I must say . , 
don’t : 

“ He’s my husband,” she announced 
in a great shout, throwing herself back 
in the chair. Perceiving the joke, she 
laughed immoderately with a handkerchief 
to her eyes, while he sat wearing a forced 
smile, and, from his inexperience of jolly 
women, fully persuaded that she must be 
deplorably insane. ‘They were excellent 
friends afterwards ; for, absolving her from 
irreverent intention, he came to think she 
was a very worthy person indeed ; and he 
learned in time to receive without flinching 
other scraps of Solomon’s wisdom. 

“ For my part,” Solomon was reported 
by his wife to have said once, “give me 
the dullest ass for a skipper before a 
rogue. ‘There is a way to take a fool ; but 
a rogue is smart and slippery.” ‘This was 
an airy generalisation drawn from the 
particular case of Captain MacWhirr’s 
honesty, which, in itself, had the heavy 
obviousness of a lump of clay. On the 
other hand, Mr.Jukes, unable to’generalise, 
unmarried, and unengaged, was in the 
habit of opening his heart after another 
fashion to an old chum and former ship- 
mate, actually serving as second officer 
on board an Atlantic liner. 

First of all he would insist upon the 
advantages of the Eastern trade, hinting 
at its superiority to the Western ocean 
service. He extolled the sky, the seas, 
the ships, and the easy life of the Far 
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says. 
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East. ‘The Man-Shan, he affirmed, was 
second to none as a sea-boat. 

“We have no brass-bound uniforms, 
but then we are like brothers here,” he 
wrote. “We all mess together and live 
like fighting-cocks. . . . All the chaps of 
the black-squad are as decent as they 
make that kind, and old Sol, the Chief, is 
a dry stick. We are good friends, As 
to our old man, you could not find a 
quieter skipper. Sometimes you would 
think he hadn’t sense enough to see 
anything wrong. And yet it isn’t that. 
Can't be. He has been in command 
for a good few years now. He doesn’t 
do anything actually foolish, and gets his 
ship along all right without worrying any- 
body. I believe he hasn’t brains enough 
to enjoy kicking up a row. I don’t take 
advantage of him. I would scorn it. 
Outside the routine of duty he doesn’t 
seem to understand more than half of 
what you tell him. We get a laugh out 
of this at times; but it is dull, too, to be 
with a man like this—in the long-ruh. 
Old Sol says he hasn’t much conversation. 
Conversation! O Lord! He never talks. 
The other day I had been yarning under 
the bridge with one of the engineers, and 
he must have heard us. When I came 
up to take my watch, he steps out of the 
chart-room and has a good look all round, 
peeps over at the sidelights, glances at 
the compass, squints upwards at the stars. 
That’s his regular performance. By-and- 
by he says: ‘Was that you talking just 


now in the port alleyway?’ ‘Yes, sir. 
‘With the third engineer?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ 


He walks off to starboard, and sits under 
the dodger on a little campstool of 
his, and for half an hour perhaps he 
makes no sound, except that I heard him 
sneeze once. ‘Then after a while I hear 
him getting up over there, and he strolls 
across to port, where I was. ‘I cant 
understand what you can find to talk 
about,’ says he. ‘‘I'wo solid hours. 1 
am not blaming you. I see people 
ashore at it all day long, and then in 
the evening they sit down and keep at 
it over the drinks. Must be saying the 
same things over and over again. I cant 
understand.’ 

“Did you ever hear anything like that ? 
And he was so patient about it. It made 
me quite sorry for him. But he is exas- 
perating too sometimes. Of course one 
would not do anything to vex him even 
if it were worth while. But it isn’t. He’s 
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so jolly dense that if you were to put 
your thumb to your nose and wave your 
fingers at him he would only wonder 
gravely to himself what got into you, 
He told me once quite simply that he 
found it very difficult to make out what 
made people always act so queerly. He’s 
too dense to trouble about, and that’s the 
truth.” 

‘Thus wrote Mr. Jukes to his chum in the 
Western ocean trade, out of the fulness 
of his heart and the liveliness of his fancy. 

He had expressed his honest opinion. 
It was not worth while trying to impress 
aman like that. If the world had been 
full of such men, life would have probably 
appeared to Jukes an unentertaining and 
unprofitable business. He was not alone 
in his opinion. ‘The sea itself, as if sharing 
Mr. Jukes’ good-natured forbearance, had 
never put itself out to startle the silent 
man, who seldom looked up, and wandered 
innocently over the waters with the only 
visible purpose of getting food, raiment, 
and house-room for three people ashore. 
Dirty weather he had known, of course. 
He had been made wet, uncomfortable, 
tired in the usual way, felt at the time 
and presently forgotten. So that upon 
the whole he had been justified in re- 
porting fine weather at home. But he 
had never been given a glimpse of im- 
measurable strength and of immoderate 
wrath, the wrath that passes exhausted 
but never appeased—the wrath and fury 
of the passionate sca. He knew it existed, 
as we know that crime and abominations 
exist; he had heard of it as a peaceable 
citizen in a town hears of battles, famines, 
and floods, and yet knows nothing of 
what these things mean,—though, indeed, 
he may have been mixed up in a street 
row, have gone without his dinner once, 
or been soaked to the skin in a shower. 
Captain MacWhirr sailed over the sur- 
face of the oceans as some men go skim- 
ming over the years of existence and 
sink at last into a placid grave, ignorant 
of life to the last, without ever having 
been made to see all it contains of per- 
fidy, violence, and terror, ‘There are on 
sea and land such men thus fortunate— 
or thus disdained by destiny or by the sea. 


CHAPTER IL. 


OBSERVING the steady fall of the 
barometer, Captain MacWhirr thought, 


“There’s some dirty weather knocking 


“‘At that moment Captain MacWhirr crossed the deck, umbrella in hand, escorted by a Chinaman, 
who also carried an umbrella” (tage 96). 
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about.” This is precisely what he 
thought. He had had an_ experience 


of moderately dirty weather—the term 
dirty as applied to the weather implying 
only moderate discomfort to the  sea- 
man. Had he been informed by an 
indisputable authority that the end of 
the world was to be finally accomplished 
by a catastrophic disturbance of the atmo- 
sphere, he would have assimilated the 
information under the simple idea of dirty 
weather, and no other, because he had 
no experience of cataclysms, and_ belief 
does not necessarily imply comprehension. 
The wisdom of his country had _ pro- 
nounced by means of an Act of Parliament 
that before he could be considered as 
fit to take charge of a ship he should be 
able to answer certain simple questions 
on the subject of circular storms such 
as hurricanes, cyclones, typhoons ; and 
apparently he had answered them, since 
he was now in command of the Van-Shan 
in the China seas during the season of 
typhoons. But if he had answered he 
remembered nothing of it. He was, 
however, conscious of being made un- 
comfortable by the clammy heat. He 
came out on the bridge, and found 
no relief to this oppression. The air 
seemed thick. He gasped like a_ fish, 
and began to believe himself greatly out 
of sorts. 

The Wan-Shan was ploughing a vanish- 
ing furrow upon the circle of the sea 
that had the surface and the shimmer 
of an undulating piece of grey silk. ‘The 
sun, pale and without rays, poured down 


leaden heat in a_ strangely indecisive 
light, and the Chinamen were lying 
prostrate about the decks. ‘Their blood- 
less, pinched, yellow faces were like 
the faces of bilious invalids. Captain 


MacWhirr noticed two of them especially, 
stretched out on their backs below the 
bridge. As soon as they had closed 
their eyes they seemed dead. ‘Three 
others, however, were quarrelling barba- 
rously away forward ; and one big fellow, 
half naked, with herculean shoulders, was 
hanging limply over a winch; another, 
sitting on the deck, his knees up and 
his head drooping sideways in a girlish 
attitude, was plaiting his pigtail with 
infinite languor depicted in his whole 
person and in the very movement of his 
fingers. ‘The smoke struggled with diffi- 
culty out of the funnel, and instead of 
streaming away spread out like an infernal 
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sort of cloud, smelling of sulphur and 
raining soot all over the decks. 

“What the devil are you doing there, 
Mr. Jukes?” asked Captain MacWhirr. 

This unusual form of address, though 
mumbled rather than spoken, caused the 
body of Mr. Jukes to start as though it 
had been prodded under the fifth rib. 
He had had a low bench brought on the 
bridge, and sitting on it, with a length of 
rope curled about his feet and a piece of 
canvas stretched over his knees, was 
pushing a_ sail-needle vigorously. He 
looked up, and his surprise gave to his 
eyes an expression of innocence and 
candour. 

‘*T am only roping some of that new 
set of bags we made last trip for whipping 
up coals,” he remonstrated gently. ‘‘ We 
shall want them for the next coaling, sir.” 

“What became of the others ?” 

“Why, worn out of course, sir.” 

Captain MacWhirr, after glaring down 
irresolutely at his chief mate, disclosed 
the gloomy and cynical conviction that 
more than half of them had been lost 
overboard, “‘if only the truth was known,” 
and retired to the other end of the bridge. 
Jukes, exasperated by this unprovoked 
attack, broke the needle at the second 
stitch, and dropping his work got up and 
cursed the heat in a violent undertone. 

The propeller thumped, the three 
Chinamen forward had given up squab- 
bling very suddenly, and the one who 
had been plaiting his tail clasped his legs 
and stared dejectedly over his knees. 
The lurid sunshine cast faint and sickly 
shadows. ‘The swell ran higher and 
swifter every moment, and the ship lurched 
heavily in the smooth, deep hollows of 
the sea. 

*“T wonder where that beastly swell 
comes from,” said Jukes aloud, recovering 
himself after a stagger. 

** North-east,” grunted the literal Mac- 
Whirr, from his side of the bridge. 
‘“'There’s some dirty weather knocking 
about. Go and look at the glass.” 

When ‘Jukes came out of the chart- 
room, the cast of his countenance had 
changed to thoughtfulness and concern. 
He caught hold of the bridge-rail and 
stared ahead. 

The temperature in the engine-room 
had gone up to a hundred and seventeen 
degrees. Irritated voices were ascending 
through the skylight and through the 
fiddle of the stokehold in a harsh and 
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resonant uproar, mingled with angry 
clangs and scrapes of metal, as if men 
with limbs of iron and throats of bronze 
had been quarrelling down there. ‘The 
second engineer was falling foul of the 
stokers for letting the steam go down. 
He was a man with arms like a black- 
smith, and generally feared ; but that after- 
noon the stokers were answering him 
back recklessly, and slammed the furnace 
doors with the fury of despair. ‘Then the 
noise ceased suddenly, and the second 
engineer appeared, emerging out of the 
stokehold streaked with grime and soaking 
wet like a chimney-sweep coming out of 
a well. As soon as his head was clear 
of the fiddle he began to scold Jukes 
for not trimming properly the stokehold 
ventilators; and in answer Jukes made 
with his hands deprecatory soothing signs 
meaning : No wind—can’t be helped 
you can see for yourself. But the other 
wouldn’t hear reason. His teeth flashed 
angrily in his dirty face. He didn’t mind, 
he said, the trouble of punching their 
blanked heads down there, blank his 
soul, but did the condemned sailors think 
you could keep steam up in the God- 
forsaken boilers simply by knocking the 
blanked stokers about ? No, by George ! 
You had to get some draught too—may 
he be everlastingly blanked for a swab- 
headed deck-hand if you didn’t! And the 
chief, too, rampaging before the stea:m- 
gauge and carrying on like a lunatic up 
and down the engine-room ever since 
noon. What did Jukes think he was stuck 
up there for, if he couldn’t get one of his 
decayed, good-for-nothing deck-cripples 
to turn the ventilators to the wind ? 

The relations of the ‘‘ engine-room ” 
and the “deck” of the Man-Shan were, 
as is known, of a brotherly nature ; there- 
fore Jukes leaned over and begged the 
other in a restrained tone not to make a 
disgusting ass of himself ; the skipper was 
on the other side of the bridge. But the 
second declared mutinously that he didn’t 
care a rap who was on the other side of 
the bridge, and Jukes, passing in a flash 
from lofty disapproval into a state of exaita- 
tion, invited him in unflattering terms to 
come up and twist the beastly things to 
please himself, and catch such wind as 
a donkey of his sort could find. ‘The 
second rushed up to the fray. He flung 
himself at the port ventilator as though he 
meant to tear it out bodily and toss it 
overboard, All he did was to move 


the cowl round a few inches, with an 
enormous expenditure of force, and 
seemed spent in the effort. He leaned 
against the back of the wheel-house, and 
Jukes walked up to him. 

“Oh, Heavens!” ejaculated the en- 
gineer in a feeble voice. He lifted his 
eyes to the sky, and then let his glassy 
stare descend to meet the horizon that, 
tilting up to an angle of forty degrees, 
seemed to hang on a slant for a while and 
settled down slowly. “ Heavens! Phew! 
What’s up, anyhow ?” 

Jukes, straddling his long legs like a 
pair of compasses, put on an air of 
superiority. ‘“‘ We're going to catch it 
this time,” he said. ‘The barometer 
is tumbling down like anything, Harry. 
And you trying to kick up that silly 
row 

It seemed as though the word “ baro- 
meter ” had revived the second engineer’s 
mad animosity. Collecting afresh all his 
energies, he directed Jukes in a low and 
brutal tone to shove the unmentionable 
instrument down his gory throat. Who 
cared for his crimson barometer? It was 
the steam—the steam—that was going 
down; and what between the firemen 
going faint and the chief going silly, it 
was worse than a dog’s life for him; 
he didn’t care a tinker’s curse how 
soon the whole show was blown out of 
the water. He seemed on the point 
of having a cry, but after regaining his 
breath he muttered darkly, “I'll faint 
them,” and dashed off. He stopped 
upon the fiddle long enough to shake 
his fist at the unnatural daylight, and 
dropped into the dark hole with a whoop. 

When Jukes turned, his eyes fell upon 
the rounded back and the big red ears 
of Captain MacWhirr, who had come 
He did not look at his chief 
officer, but said at once, “That’s a very 
violent man, that second engineer.” 

“ Jolly good second, anyhow,” grunted 
Jukes. ‘‘ They can’t keep up steam,” he 
added rapidly, and made a grab at the 
rail against the coming lurch. 

Captain MacWhirr, unprepared, took a 
run and brought himself up with a jerk 
by an awning stanchion. 

“A profane man,” he said obstinately. 
“Tf this goes on, I'll have to get rid of 
him the first chance.” 

“Tt’s the heat,” said Jukes. 
weather’s awful. 
swear, 


across, 


“The 
It would make a saint 
Even up here I feel exactly as 
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if I had my head tied up in a woollen 
blanket.” 

Captain MacWhirr looked up.“ D’ye 
mean to say, Mr. Jukes, you ever had 
your head tied up in a blanket? What 
was that for ?” 

“Tt’s a manner of speaking, sir,” said 
Jukes stolidly. 

“Some of you fellows do go on! 
What’s that about saints swearing? = I 
wish you wouldn’t talk so wild. What 
sort of saint would that be that would 


swear? No more saint than yourself, I 
expect. And what a blanket’s got to do 


with it—or the weather either. . . The heat 
does not make me swear—does it? It’s 
filthy bad temper. ‘That’s what it is, 
And what’s the good of you talking like 
this ? ” 

Thus Captain MacWhirr expostulated 
against the use of images in speech, and 
at the end electrified Jukes by a con. 
temptuous snort, followed by words of 
passion and resentment: “ Damme! [’ll 
fire him out of the ship if he don’t look 
out.” 

And Jukes, _ incorrigible, 
“Goodness me! Somebody's 
new inside to my old man. 
temper, if you like. 
weather ; what else? It would make an 
angel quarrelsome—let alone a saint.” 

All the Chinamen on deck appeared at 
their last gasp. 

At its setting the sun had a diminished 
diameter and an expiring brown, rayless 
glow, as if millions of centuries clapsing 
since the morning had brought it near its 
end. A dense bank of cloud became 
visible to the northward ; it had a sinister 
dark olive tint, and lay low and motionless 
upon the sea, resembling a solid obstacle 
in the path of the ship. She went 
floundering towards it like an exhausted 
creature driven to its death. ‘The coppery 
twilight retired slowly, and the darkness 
brought out overhead a swarm of un- 
steady, big stars, that, as if blown upon, 
flickered exceedingly and seemed to hang 
very near the earth. At eight o’clock 
Jukes went into the chart-room to write 
up the ship’s log. 

He copied neatly out of the rough- 
book the number of miles, the course of 
the ship, and in the column for “ wind” 
scrawled the word ‘‘calm” from top to 
bottom of the eight hours since noon. 
He was exasperated by the continuous, 
monotonous rolling of the ship. The 


thought : 
put a 
Here’s 
Of course it’s the 


heavy inkstand would slide away in a 
manner that suggested perverse intelli- 
gence in dodging the pen. Having 
written in the large space under the head 
of ‘Remarks ” ‘* Heat very oppressive,” 
he stuck the end of the penholder in his 
teeth, pipe-fashion, and mopped his face 
carefully. 

“Ship rolling heavily in a high cross- 
swell,” he began again, and commented 
to himself, ‘* Heavily is no word for it.” 
Then he wrote: “Sunset threatening, 
with a low bank of clouds to N. and E. 
Sky clear overhead.” 

Sprawling over the table with arrested 
pen, he glanced out of the door, and in 
that frame of his vision he saw all the 
stars flying upwards between the teak- 
wood jambs on a black sky. ‘The whole 
lot took flight together and disappeared, 
leaving only a_ blackness flecked with 
white flashes, for the sea was as black as 
the sky and speckled with foam afar. 
The stars that had flown to the roll came 
back on the return swing of the ship, 
rushing downwards in a swarming glitter, 
not of fiery points, but enlarged to tiny 
discs brilliant with a clear wet sheen, 

He watched the flying big stars for a 
moment and then wrote: 8 p.m. Swell 
increasing. Ship labouring and_ taking 
water on her decks. Battened down the 
coolies for the night. Barometer: still 
falling.” He paused, and thought to 
himself, ‘ Perhaps nothing  whatever’ll 
come of it.” And then he closed reso- 
lutely his entries: “Every appearance of 
a typhoon coming on.” 

On going out he had to stand aside, 
and Captain MacWhirr strode over the 
doorstep without saying a word or making 
a sign. 

‘Shut the door, Mr. Jukes, will you ?” 
he cried from within. 

Jukes turned back to do so, muttering 
ironically : ‘Afraid to catch cold, I 
suppose.” It was his watch below, but 
he yearned for communion with his 
kind; and he remarked cheerily to the 
second mate : “‘ Doesn’t look so bad, after 
all—does it?” 

‘The second mate was marching to and 
fro on the bridge, tripping down with 
small steps one moment, and the next 
climbing with difficulty the shifting slope 
of the deck. _ At the sound of Jukes’ voice 
he stood still, facing forward, but made no 
answer. 


“ Hallo! 


That’s a heavy one,” said 


team 
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Jukes, swaying to meet the long roll 


till his lowered hand touched the 
planks. ‘This time the second mate 
made in his throat a noise of an un- 


friendly nature. 

He was an oldish, shabby little fellow, 
with bad teeth and no hair on his face. 
He had been shipped in a hurry in 
Shanghai, that trip when the second officer 
brought from home had delayed the ship 
three hours in port by contriving (in 
some manner Captain MacWhirr could 
never understand) to fall overboard into 
an empty coal-lighter lying alongside, and 
had to be sent ashore to the hospital with 
concussion of the brain and a_ broken 
limb or two. 

Jukes was not discouraged by the un- 
sympathetic sound. “The Chinamen 
must be having a lovely time of it down 
there,” he said. ‘It’s lucky for them the 
old girl has the easiest roll of any ship 
I’ve ever been in. ‘There now! ‘This one 
wasn’t so bad.” 

“You wait,” snarled the second mace. 

With his sharp nose, red at the tip, and 
his thin pinched lips, he always looked as 
though he were raging inwardly ; and he 
was concise in his speech to the point 
of rudeness. All his time off duty he 
spent in his cabin with the door shut, 
keeping so still in there that he was 
supposed to fall asleep as soon as he had 
disappeared ; but the man who came in 
to wake him for his watch on deck would 
invariably find him with his eyes wide 
open, flat on his back in the bunk, and 
glaring irritably from a soiled pillow. He 
never wrote any letters, did not seem to 
hope for news from anywhere ; and though 
he had been heard once to mention West 
Hartlepool, it was with extreme bitterness 
and only in connection with the extortionate 
charges of a boarding-house. He was one 
of those men who are picked up at need 
in the ports of the world. ‘They are com- 
petent enough, appear hopelessly hard up, 
show no evidence of any sort of vice, and 
carry about them all the signs of manifest 
failure. ‘They come aboard on an emer- 
gency, care for no ship afloat, live in their 
own atmosphere of casual connection 
amongst their shipmates who know nothing 
of them, and make up their minds to 
leave at inconvenient times. ‘They clear 
out with no words of leave-taking in some 
God-forsaken port other men would fear 
to be stranded in, and go ashore in 
company of a shabby sea-chest, corded 
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like a treasure-box, and with an air of 
shaking the ship’s dust off their feet. 

* You wait,” he repeated, balanced in 
great swings with his back to Jukes, 
motionless and implacable. 

* Do you mean to say we are going to 
catch it hot?” asked Jukes with boyish 
interest. 

‘Say? . I say nothing. You don’t 
catch me,” snapped the little second mate, 
with a mixture of pride, scorn, and cunning, 
as if Jukes’ question had been a trap 
cleverly detected. “Oh no! None of 
you here shall make a fool of me if I 
know it,” he mumbled to himself. 

Jukes reflected rapidly that this second 
mate was a mean little beast, and in his 
heart he wished poor Jack Allen had 
never smashed himself up in the coal- 
lighter. ‘The far-off blackness ahead of 
the ship was like another night seen 
through the starry night of the earth— 
the starless night of the immensities 
beyond the created universe, revealed in 
its appalling stillness through a low fissure 
in the glittering sphere of which the earth 
is the kernel. 

“Whatever there might be about,” 
said Jukes, ‘“‘we are steaming straight 
into it.” 

“You've said it,” caught up the second 
mate, always with his back to Jukes. 
“You've said it, mind—not I.” 

“Oh, go to Jericho!” said Jukes 
frankly; and the other emitted a trium- 
phant little chuckle. 

“You've said it,” he repeated. 

* And what of that ?” 

“ve known some real good men get 
into trouble with their skippers for saying 
a dam’ sight less,” answered the second 
mate feverishly. ‘‘Oh no! You don’t 
catch me.” 

“You seem deucedly anxious not to 
give yourself away,” said Jukes, completely 
soured by such absurdity. ‘1 wouldn’t 
be afraid to say what I think.” 

“Aye, to me! ‘That’s no great trick. 
I am nobody, and well I know it.” 

The ship, after a pause of comparative 
steadiness, started upon a series of rolls 
one worse than the other, and for a time 
Jukes, preserving his equilibrium, was too 
busy to open his mouth. As soon as the 
violent swinging had quieted down some- 
what, he said: “This is a bit too much 
of a good thing. Whether anything is 
coming or not I think she ought to be 
put head on to that swell. The old man 
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is just gone in to lie down. 
if I don’t speak to him.” 

But when he opened the door of the 
chart-room he saw his captain reading a 
book. Captain MacWhirr was not lying 
down: he was standing up with one hand 
grasping the edge of the bookshelf and 
the other holding open before his face 
a thick volume. The lamp wriggled in 
the gimbals, the loosened books toppled 
from side to side on the shelf, the long 
barometer swung in jerky circles, the 
table altered its slant every moment. In 
the midst of all this stir and movement 
Captain MacWhirr, holding on, showed 
his eyes above the upper edge, and asked, 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Swell getting worse, sir.’ 

“Noticed that in here,” muttered 
Captain MacWhirrr. “* Anything wrong ?” 

Jukes, inwardly disconcerted by the 
seriousness of the eyes looking at him 
over the top of the book, produced an 
embarrassed grin. 


Hang me 


> 


“Rolling like old boots,” he said 
sheepishly. 
“Aye! Very heavy — very heavy. 


What do you want?” 

At this Jukes lost his footing and 
began to flounder, 

“T was thinking of our passengers,” he 
said, in the manner of a man clutching at 
a straw. 

“Passengers ?” wondered the Captain 
gravely. ‘‘ What passengers ?” 

“Why, the Chinamen, sir,” explained 
Jukes, very sick of this conversation, 

“The Chinamen! Why don’t you 
speak plainly? Couldn’t tell what you 
meant. Never heard a lot of coolies 
spoken of as passengers before. Pas- 
sengers, indeed! What’s come to you ?” 

Captain MacWhirr, closing the book on 
his forefinger, lowered his arm and looked 
completely mystified. “Why are you 
thinking of the Chinamen, Mr. Jukes?” 
he inquired. 

Jukes took a plunge, like a man driven to 
it. ‘*She’s rolling her decks full of water, 
sir. ‘Thought you might put her head on 
perhaps—for a while. ‘Till this 
down a bit—very soon, I dare say. 
to the eastward. 
roll like this.” 

He held on in the doorway, and 
Captain MacWhirr, feeling his grip on the 
shelf inadequate, made up his mind to 
let go in a hurry, and fell heavily on the 
couch, 


goes 
Head 
I never knew a ship 
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“Head to the eastward?” he said, 
struggling to sit up. “That’s more than 
four points off her course.” 

“Yes, sir. Fifty degrees Would 
just bring her head far enough round to 
meet this .... .” 

Captain MacWhirr was now sitting up. 
He had not dropped the book, and he 
had not lost his place. 

“To the eastward?” he repeated, with 
dawning astonishment. ‘‘To the.... 
Where do you think we are bound to? 
You want me to haul a full-powered 
steamship four points off her course to 
make the Chinamen comfortable! Now, 
I've heard more than enough of mad 
things done in the world—but this... 
If I didn’t know you, Jukes, I would think 
you were in liquor. Steer four points off 

And what afterwards? Steer four 
points over the other way, I suppose, to 
make the course good. What put it into 
your head that 1 would start to tack a 
steamer as if she were a sailing-ship ?”’ 

“Jolly good thing she isn’t,” threw in 
Jukes, with bitter readiness. ‘She would 
have rolled every blessed stick out of her 
this afternoon.” 

“Aye! And you just would have had 
to stand and see them go,” said Captain 
MacWhirr, showing a certain animation. 
“*Tt’s a dead calm, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is, sir. But there’s something out 
of the common coming, for sure.” 

“Maybe. I suppose you have a 
notion I should be getting out of the way 
of that dirt,” said Captain MacWhirr, 
speaking with the utmost simplicity of 
manner and tone, and fixing the oilcloth 
on the floor with a heavy stare. Thus he 
noticed neither Jukes’ discomfiture nor 
the mixture of vexation and astonished 
respect on his face. 

“ Now, here’s this book,” he continued 
with deliberation, slapping his thigh with 
the closed volume. ‘I’ve been reading 
the chapter on the storms there.” 

This was true. He had been reading 
the chapter on the storms. When he 
had entered the chart-room, it was with 
no intention of taking the book down. 
Some influence in the air—the same 
influence, probably, that caused the steward 
to bring without orders the Captain’s 
sea-boots and oilskin coat up to the chart- 
room —had as it were guided his hand to 
the shelf ; and without taking the time to 
sit down he had waded with a conscious 
effort into the terminology of the subject. 
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He lost himself amongst advancing semi- 
circles, left- and right-hand quadrants, the 
curves of the tracks, the probable bearing 
of the centre, the shifts of wind and the 
readings of barometer. He tried to bring 
all these things into a definite relation to 
himself, and ended by becoming con- 
temptuously angry with such a lot of 
words and with so much advice, all 
shore head-work and supposition, without 
a glimmer of certitude. 

“It’s the damnedest thing, Jukes,” he 
said. “If a fellow was to believe all 
that’s in there, he would be running most 
of his time all over the sea trying to get 
behind the weather.” 

Again he slapped his leg with the book ; 
and Jukes opened his mouth, but said 
nothing. 

“ Running to get behind the weather ! 
Do-you understand that, Mr, Jukes? It’s 
the maddest thing!” ejaculated Captain 
MacWhirr, with pauses, gazing at the floor 
profoundly. ‘You would think an old 
woman had been writing this. It passes 
me. If that thing means anything useful, 
then it means that I should at once alter 
the course away, away to the devil some- 
where, and come booming down on 
Fu-chau from the northward at the tail of 
this dirty weather that’s supposed to be 
knocking about in our way. From the 
north! Do you understand, Mr. Jukes ? 
Three hundred extra miles to the distance, 
and a pretty coal bill to show. I couldn't 
bring myself to do that if every word in 
there was gospel truth, Mr. Jukes. Don’t 
you expect me... .” 

And Jukes, silent, marvelled at this 
display of feeling and loquacity. 

* But the truth is that you don’t know 
if the fellow is right anyhow. How can 
you tell what a gale is made of till you 
get it? He isn’t aboard here, is he? 
Very well. Here he says that the centre 
of them things bears eight points off the 
wind; but we haven’t got any wind, for 
all the barometer falling. Where’s his 
centre now ?” 


“We will get the wind presently,” 
mumbled Jukes. 

“Let it come, then,” said Captain 
MacWhirr, with dignified indignation, 


“Tt’s only to let you see, Mr. Jukes, 
that you don’t find everything in books. 
All these rules for dodging breezes and 
circumventing the winds of heaven, Mr. 
Jukes, seem to me the maddest thing, 
when you come to look at it sensibly.” 
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He looked up, saw Jukes gazing at 
him dubiously, and tried to illustrate his 
meaning. 

“ About as queer as your extraordinary 
notion of dodging the ship head to sea, 
for I don’t know how long, to make the 
Chinamen comfortable ; while all we’ve 
got to do is to take them to Fu-chau, 
being timed to get there before noon 
on Friday. If the weather delays me— 
very’well. ‘There’s your log-book to talk 
straight about the weather, But suppose 
I went swinging off my course and came 
in two days late, and they asked me: 
‘Where have you been all that time, 
Captain?’ What could I say to that? 
‘Went around to dodge the bad weather,’ 
I would say. ‘It must ’ve been dam’ 
bad,’ they would say, ‘Don’t know,’ I 
would have to say; ‘I’ve dodged clear 
of it” See that, Jukes? I have been 
thinking it all out this afternoon.” 

He looked up again in his unseeing, 
unimaginative way. No one had ever 
heard him much at one time. 
Jukes, with his arms open in the doorway, 
was like a* man invited to confront a 
miracle. Unbounded wonder was_ the 
intellectual meaning of his eye, while 
incredulity was seated in his whole 
countenance. 

* A gale is a gale, Mr. Jukes,” resumed 
the captain, “and a full-powered steam- 
ship has got to face it. ‘There’s just 


say so 


so much dirty weather knocking about 
the world, and the proper thing is to 
go through it with none of what old 


Captain Wilson of the AZe//ta calls ‘ storm 
strategy.” ‘The other day ashore I heard 
him hold forth about it to a lot of ship- 
masters who came in and sat ata table 


next to mine. It seemed to me the 
greatest nonsense. He was telling them 
how he—out-manceuvred, I think he 


said, a terrific gale, so that it never came 
nearer than fifty miles to him. A neat 
piece of head-work he called it. How he 
knew there was a terrific gale fifty miles 
off beats me altogether. It was like 
listening to a crazy man. I would have 
thought Captain Wilson was old enough 
to know better.” 

Captain MacWhirr ceased for a moment, 
then said, “It’s your watch below, Mr. 
Jukes ?” 

Jukes came to himself with a start. 
‘Ves, sir.” 


“Leave orders to call me at the 
slightest change,” said the Captain. He 
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reached up to put the book away, and 
tucked his legs upon the couch. “ Shut 
the door so that it don’t fly open, will 
you? I can't stand a door banging. 
They’ve put a lot of rubbishy locks into 
this ship, I must say.” 

Captain MacWhirr closed his eyes. 

He did so to rest himself. He was 
tired, and he experienced that state 
of mental vacuity which comes at the 
end of an exhaustive discussion that 
had liberated some belief matured in 
the course of meditative years. He 
had indeed been making his confession 
of faith, had he only known it ; and its 
effect was to make Jukes, on the other 
side of the door, stand scratching his 
head for a good while. 

Captain MacWhirr opened his eyes. 

He thought he must have been asleep. 
What was that loud noise? Wind? 
Why had he not been called? The lamp 
wriggled in its gimbals, the barometer 
swung in circles, the table altered its 
slant every moment; a pair of limp sea- 
boots with collapsed long tops went 
sliding past the couch. He put out his 
hand instantly, and captured one. 

Jukes’ face appeared in a crack of the 
door: only his face, very red, with staring 
eyes. ‘The flame of the lamp _ leaped, 
a piece of paper flew up, a rush of air 
enveloped Captain MacWhirr. Beginning 
to draw on the boot, he directed an 
expectant gaze at Jukes’ swollen, excited 
features. 

“Came on like this,” shouted Jukes, 
“five minutes ago all of a sudden.” 

The head disappeared with a_ bang, 
and a heavy splash and patter of drops 
swept past the closed door as if a pailful 
of melted lead had been flung against 
the house. A whistling could be heard 
now upon the deep vibrating noise out- 
side. The stuffy chart-room seemed as 
full of draughts as a shed. Captain 
MacWhirr collared the other sea-boot on 
its violent passage along the floor. He 
was not flustered, but he could not find 
at once the opening for inserting his foot. 
The shoes he had flung off were scurrying 
from end to end of the cabin, gambolling 
playfully over each other like puppies. 
As soon as he stood up he kicked at 
them viciously, but without effect. 

He threw himself into the attitude of 
a lounging fencer, to reach after his oil- 
skin coat ; and afterwards he staggered 
all over the confined space while he 


jerked himself into it. Very grave, 
straddling his legs far apart, and stretching 
his neck, he started to tie deliberately the 
strings of his sou’-wester under his chin, 
with thick fingers that trembled slightly. 
He went through all the movements of a 
woman putting on her bonnet before a 
glass, with a_ strained, listening atten- 
tion, as though he had expected every 
moment to hear the sound of his name, 
shouted in the confused clamour that had 
suddenly beset his ship. Its increase 
filled his ears while he was getting ready 
to go out and confront whatever it might 
mean. It was tumultuous and very loud 

made up of the rush of the wind, the 
crashes of the sea, with that prolonged 
deep vibration of the air, like the roll of 
an immense and remote drum beating the 
charge of the gale. 

He stood for a moment in the light of 
the lamp, thick, clumsy, shapeless in his 
panoply of combat, vigilant and red-faced. 

“'There’s a lot of weight in this,” he 
muttered. 

As soon as he attempted to open the 
door the wind caught it. Clinging to the 
handle, he was dragged out over the door- 
step, and at once found himself engaged 
with the wind in a sort of personal scuffle 
whose object was the shutting of that 
door. At the last moment a tongue of 
air scurried in and licked out the flame of 
the lamp. 

Ahead of the ship he perceived a great 
darkness lying upon a multitude of white 
flashes; on the starboard beam a few 
amazing stars drooped, dim and _ fitful, 
above an immense waste of broken seas, 
as if seen through a mad drift of smoke. 

On the bridge a knot of men, indistinct 
and toiling, were making great efforts in 
the light of the wheelhouse windows that 
shone mistily on their heads and backs. 
Suddenly darkness closed upon one pane, 
then on another. ‘The voices of the lost 
group reached him after the manner of 
men’s voices in a gale, in shreds and 
fragments of forlorn shouting snatched 
past the ear. All at once Jukes appeared 
at his side, yelling, with his head down. 

* Watch—put in—wheelhouse shutters 
—glass—afraid—blow in.” 

Jukes heard his commander upbraiding. 

“ This — come —anything—warning— 
call me.” 

He tried to explain, with the uproar 
pressing on his lips. 

“Light air—remained—bridge—sudden 
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north-east—could turn—thought—you 
—sure —hear.” 

They had gained the shelter of the 
weather-cloth, and could converse with 
raised voices, as people quarrel. 

“T got the hands along to cover up all 
the ventilators. Good job I had remained 
on deck. I didn’t think you would be 
asleep, and so. What did you say, 
sir? What?” 

“ Nothing,” cried Captain MacWhirr. 
“T said—all right.” 

“ By all the powers! We’ve got it 
this time,” observed Jukes in a howl. 

“You haven't altered her course ?” in- 
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quired Captain MacWhirr, straining his 
voice, 

*“No, sir. Certainly not. Wind came 
out right ahead. And here comes the 
head sea.” 

A plunge of the ship ended in a shock 
as if she had landed her forefoot upon 
something solid. After a moment of 
stillness a lofty flight of sprays drove 
hard with the wind upon their faces. 

“Keep her at it as long as we can,” 
shouted Captain MacWhirr. 

Before Jukes had squeezed the salt 
water out of his eyes all the stars had 
disappeared. 


(70 be continued. ) 


SONNET: TWILIGHT. 


- tower, and tree have now a golden crest ; 


Bright rose-tipt clouds of even softly stray 


Across the darkening sky, then fade away, 


As dies the sunlight in the crimson west. 


Now shines the evening star ! 


All earth is drest 


In quietness as in a garb of grey. 


Sweet hour of twilight, thou of all the day 


Art surely dedicate to Love and Rest ! 


Youth’s golden years pass on beyond recall ; 


By Time’s wide wing Hope’s blue is overcast, 


And restless wills from wayward struggling cease. 


Then come the twilight years, the best of all! 


Rose-tipt with radiance from the glowing Past, 


And sacred unto Memory and Peace. 
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MR. SPENSER WILKINSON. 


ScENE: Mr. Witkinson’s Study at Chelsea. 
TIME: A winter's afternoon, between 2 and 3. Lamps lighted everywhere. 
Mr. Wilkinson. You have found’ whole, we have done far from badly 
your way, then, through the fog ? the past by our pet method of muddling 
W. A. Yes. Fortunately, I have a through. I am not myself exempt from 
pretty fair sense of locality, and having the national instinct which tells us_ that 
once got the bearings of a place in my because a thing seems reasonable it is 
head, probably wrong. At the same time, I 


ask to see 
one step enough for me. 

Mr. Wilkinson. You ought to be 
a politician—nay, a Minister. Newman’s 
lines have apparently been the watch- 
word of British statesmanship for several 
generations. 

W. A. ‘That brings me straight to 
what I want to ask you. I know your 
ideal statesman: the man who has learned 
all the lessons history has to teach; the 
man who views the whole world as a 
gigantic chess-board, calculates his game 
many moves ahead, sees clearly all the 
possible moves of his adversaries, and 
knows how he will counter them—in short, 
the new and improved Bismarck for 
whom you sigh. Well, I want to know 
whether, in these days of fog and faction, 


I do not 
The distant scene : 


you see him looming anywhere on the 
horizon ? 
Mr. Wilkinson. 1 see from the tone 


of your question that you are infected 


with the good old British prejudice in 
favour of the amateur—at any rate in 
statesmanship. Oh, don’t protest! I 


know that attitude of mind very well, and 
I know what is to be said for it. On the 


cannot help thinking that both induction 
and deduction, both history and common 
point; to the simple conclusion 
that a statesman, like a shoemaker, is 
the better for knowing his business 

knowing the material with which he has 
to deal, the form he wants to impress 
upon it, and the surest and most effectual 
methods of doing so. 

W. A. But you 
question. 

Mr. Wilkinson. 1 want first, if 
possible, to place you at my point of view 
—to show you that I am not idly clamour- 
ing for a “strong man” as a_ sort of 
miraculous nostrum for all the ills of the 
body politic. Far from it! The individual 
‘strong man,” in the Carlylean sense, 
often a delusion and a snare. ‘The 
strongest of men must die, and he cannot 
bequeath his strength to his successors. 
The system of which he was the one 
possible keystone crumbles to ruin, and 
after Oliver Cromwell you have _ first 
Richard and then the Restoration. No, 
what I want—what I work for—is a unified 
conception of the national life, which shall 
beget a race of strong men, of far-seeing 


sense, 
ali 
for 


do not answer my 


is 
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leaders and capable administrators, wise 
in council, prompt and resolute in action. 

W. A. You think we lack such a 
conception, then ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. I know we do. Of 
patriotism, in the sense of a_ blind, 
instinctive chauvinism, we have enough 
and to spare. But we have not, as a 
people, any clear realisation of the world 
at large and England’s place and function 
in it. We do not, as a people, realise our 
duty to the State, nor the State’s relation 
to the other political organisms among 
which its lot is cast on this little planet. 
What is the human race ? Is ita multitude 
of individuals ? 

W. A. Well, Siamese twins excepted, 
I have always imagined so. 

Mr. Wilkinson. It is nothing of the 
sort. It is a multitude of communities. 
** Man is a political animal.” ‘The human 
race is known only in the form of crowds 
of men always having intercourse and 
friction with one another. A man, before 
he is a human being in general, is an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, a German, a 
Turk, or what not. 

W. A. Ah, you agree with the poet, 
that 

Every boy and-every gal 

That’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 


Mr. Wilkinson. I agree with Plato 
and with Aristotle that the civilising 
instrument is the community, the State, 
the medium in which we all live. ‘The 
essential condition of the existence of the 
State is that it should be able to keep its 
place in the competition which necessarily 
arises between expanding organisms in a 
limited space. ‘Therefore the first func- 
tion of a Government is self-defence ; and 
this process is continuously carried on : in 
an ordinary way by diplomacy ; at excep- 
tional crise3, by war. 

W. A. But does not everybody, except 
the Anarchists, recognise all this ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. No; during the 
middle years of the nineteenth century— 
say from 1830 to 1880—England _prac- 
tically forgot the fact. Whatever party 
happened to be in power, the dominant 
ideas of that period were the ideas of the 
Manchester Liberalism, which, by the 
way, was my own starting-point. ‘That 
Liberalism took practically no notice of 
pressure from without, but regarded the 
country as shut off from the rest of the 
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world by a ring-fence, and thought of 
nothing but the organisation and develop- 
ment of the community within the magic 
circle. As it happened, the pressure on 
the ring-fence was, for a time, very 
slight. ‘The end of the Napoleonic Wars 
had left us unassailable. We had the 
power of doing what we liked in any 
corner of the earth that touched the sea ; 
we engaged in no wars that seriously 
mattered to us; anything that could 
threaten our national existence seemed 
infinitely remote. But the years between 
1870 and 1880 changed all that, and 
shattered, or ought to have shattered, the 
illusions of our Utopia. Germany, which 
had been divided, became united, and she 
and other nations began to want to move 
about in the world. ‘They naturally came 
in contact with us in every corner, and 
brought home to us the fact that we 
hadn’t a private hemisphere of our own. 
We found that the sea could by no 
stretch of metaphor be made to serve as 
a ring-fence, but was, in fact, a high-road 
open to all—the medium of intercourse, 
and therefore also of friction, between 
different communities. It became a 
necessity — the indispensable condition 
even of our internal development—that 
our external organisation, so to speak, 
should be as complete and efficient as 
that of any of our neighbours. But this 
can never be, so long as the ring-fence 
superstition survives in the national mind. 

W. A. And you think it does? 

Mr. Wilkinson. ‘Vhink! Iam sure 
of it. Don’t we see it on every hand ?— 
in the notion that England can afford to 
neglect the simplest precautions for her 
safety ; can afford to go on working by 
rule of thumb where other nations work 
by scientific method ; can afford to leave 
to amateurs the functions which other 
nations entrust only to highly skilled 
experts. Iam the last to deny, mind you, 
that England has many advantages, in her 
situation, in her traditions, in her national 
character. But these advantages will be 
our ruin if they delude us into the belief 
that we may be slack where others are 
strenuous, that we may be somnolent 
where others are wide awake. 

W. A. Well, now, look here—let us 
go to the root of the matter, and inquire, 
point by point, how you would build up 
an efficient England, with that enlightened 
conception of the national life which 
you regard—rightly, I am sure—as the 
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beginning of political wisdom. At the 
root of the matter I presume we shall 
find education. What is your educational 
programme ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. ‘hat is a large 
question, Suppose we narrow it by 
confining our attention to, roughly speak- 
ing, the public school boy—the boy who 
is likely to go into the army, the navy, 
the civil service, one of the professions, 
or to become a merchant, a manufacturer, 
a captain of industry. 

W. A. Agreed. What do you say, 
then, to our public school system ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. It has certainly its 
good points. It proceeds upon the ex- 
cellent idea that “manners maketh the 
man,” and the further excellent idea that 


games help to lay a sound basis of 


character. But one thing our public 
schools do not inculcate, and that is the 
love of knowledge for its own sake—the 
most important element in intellectual, as 
distinct from moral, education. 

W. A. “Knowledge for its own 
sake ”—is that quite what you mean? 
Shouldn’t you rather say that they lead 
a boy to regard knowledge as an orna- 
mental adjunct to life—at most as a key 
to unlock certain examination doors, and 
then to be thrown away——not as an indis- 
pensable condition of efficiency? ‘They 


present knowledge as an instrument of 


culture rather than as a source of power. 
Mr. Wilkinson. Put it in that way 
if you like. At any rate, our public 
school system tends to keep a boy wholly 
out of touch with actuality. It gives him 
no practical knowledge of the world 
around him, with its physical, moral, and 
political phenomena. It crams certain 
pigeon-holes in his mind, leaves others 
entirely vacant, and makes no attempt to 
give his acquirements, such as they are, 
any bearing upon his duties as a citizen 
of his country or of the world. Even in 
impressing upon him the notion (often 
valuable in itself) of “good form,” we 
lay too much stress on ‘‘’lhou shalt 
not” and not enough on ‘Thou shalt.” 
It is by what he does, not by what he 
leaves undone, that a man becomes great 
—not by avoiding errors, but by doing 
great things. We give a boy no help 
towards forming a vital idea of his purpose 
in hfe; yet such an idea is the best 
possible bracing and steadying influence. 
As a matter of historical fact, the con- 
ception of duty springs entirely from a 
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man’s relation to the community in which 
he lives. 

W. A. In short, according to you, 
duty is sublimated esprit de corps. But 
is not esprit de corps exactly what is 
acquired at a good English public school ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Yes, but not the 
realisation that the full development of 
our intellectual, as well as of our physical, 
faculties is part of the larger esprit de 
corps which we call patriotism. 

W. A. What changes should you ad- 
vocate, then, in the actual educational 
curriculum ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. If you come to 
think of it, is it not strange how little 
our ideal of education has moved with 
the time? How immense have been the 
results of the past century of labour in 
the field of knowledge, which is the field 
of existence! The modern man of the 
best type has a grasp of the universe, 
of the globe, of the human race, its 
development, its history, its place in 
nature, that no one could possibly pos- 
sess a hundred years ago. Now, that 
grasp ought to be specially characteristic 
of those who direct the national education, 
and their object ought to be to impart 
it to every person in proportion to the 
number of years that he is to remain 
at school. We are talking of boys who 
are likely to remain et school till they 
are nineteen, and perhaps after that to 
go to college. In the case of these boys, 
I should postpone by one or two years 
the beginning of Latin, should place 
much earlier the beginning of the natural 
sciences, and should largely increase the 
amount of pure mathematics taught in 
the early stages. 

W. A. Would you apply the mathe- 
matical drill to all boys, irrespective of 
their intended path in life ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. ‘lo all boys. Latin 
should be begun, as I say, comparatively 
late, and taught by the most modern 
methods. In this way it would not 
occupy the wholly disproportionate time 
now devoted to it. Greek I would 
teach only to boys who are going in for 
an advanced literary education. The 
ordinary smattering of Greek is of very 
little use. History, now so much neg- 


lected, should be much more prominent. 
But, above all things, knowledge should 
not be forced upon boys in_ isolated 
fragments, whose irrelevance and apparent 
uselessness they resent. One thing should 
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lead to another ; the inter-relation of the 
various branches should be made clear, 
as well as the relation of the whole 
to the purpose of life. And_ school 
education should not be conceived as 
a sort of conventional preliminary to the 
serious business of life which, in the 
normal course of things, should cease 
and be forgotten the moment the young 
man goes forth into the world. It should 
be regarded as only the initial stage of 
the process of mental development which 
should go on through adolescence and 
maturity. No man is really educated 
who has not learnt at least as much 
between twenty and forty as he did 
between ten and twenty. 

W. A. From what I can see of public 
school methods, I gather that our peda- 
gogues have never heard of the science 
of pedagogy, or at any rate are resolute 
not to admit its existence. 

Mr. Wilkinson. ‘There you have 
it! «What is the matter with us is that 
we do not believe in the organisation of 
knowledge and intelligence. Yet that 
is precisely what we want. 

W. A. Apply that principle, now, to 
the question of defence. Supposing we 
had a rational system of education, how 
would it affect the army ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. ‘The army _ itself 
ought to be a great educational institution, 
in which the officers are the teachers. 
That is the ideal ; but the practice does 
not sufficiently correspond to it. We 
have a great many zealous, devoted 
officers ; but in too many instances they 
are hampered not merely by the old 
tradition which ignored their function as 
teachers, but by the inadequacy of their 
own previous general education. In too 
many cases, our officers cannot teach 
because they will not learn. They have 
not had that thorough secondary educa- 
tion which qualifies them to sit down 
to a subject, or even to a single book, 
and really master it. They find the 
literature of their profession tedious 
because they have not had the mental 
training which should enable them to 
grasp and assimilate it—so they prefer to 
read novels. 

W. A. A distinguished general the 
other day recommended historical novels 
as a sound basis for a military education. 

Mr. Wilkinson. Yes, and what came 
of that principle? Colenso and Spion 
Kop ! 





W. A. Would you put a boy who 
was intended for the army through the 
course of study you sketched a few 
minutes ago? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Yes, minus the 
Latin. I should insist instead on very 
high French and German, not only for 
practical purposes, but because it is in 
these languages that an officer can get 
at the literature of his profession. But 
as regards professional training for the 
army, I should be disposed to set up 
two standards : a good general education 
for all, but a very first-class education for 
officers who are to take leading positions 
—-staff officers and cavalry officers. One 
of our great troubles is our cavalry. 
Rank for rank, a cavalry officer requires 
far more knowledge than an_ infantry 
officer. He requires greater intelligence, 
greater quickness. He should be specially 
taught strategy and tactics. But what 
we find in our army is that only rich 
men can go into the cavalry—men of 
whom I hear from those who sce more of 
them than I do that they will not work 
or take their profession seriously. A 
Minister who was in earnest in his effort 
to give us an efficient army would change 
all that. He would say, “I will double 
the pay of the cavalry officer, but 1 
must have double work out of him.” 

W. A. Might not reform begin at 
the other end—in the reduction of the 
obligatory expenses ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Something can be 
done in that way, too. But if you want 
to make men work, you must be prepared 
to pay them. 

W. A. Is not our army already the 
most expensive in the world ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. ‘Vhat is partly a 
necessity of our political situation, but 
partly, too, the result of our habit of 
economising at the wrong points. But 
there is one thing, my dear Archer, that 
people do not realise, and that is, not 
only that efficient defence must be paid 
for, but that it is supremely worth paying 
for. People do not realise how much 
of their prosperity, their own moral char- 
acter and backbone, 1s due to the tradition 
of belonging to a great nation. For a 
beaten nation, the whole conditions of 
life would be changed; and a_ beaten 
nation we shall be if our “ patriotism” 
consists in assuming that an Englishman 
requires to do and to sacrifice less for his 
country than any other man in Europe. 
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If England is to help us, we must help 
England. Any one who ventures to hint 
that we are neither invincible nor in- 
vulnerable must be prepared to find 
himself denounced as an alarmist; but 
speaking as one who has devoted the 
best years of his life to the study of 
these questions, I can assure you that 
as matters stand at present—with our 
navy scattered all over the world, and 
with no adequate or properly organised 
army for home defence—we are well 
within the range of -a great national 
disaster. Napoleon failed in his designed 
invasion because the British fleets, 
splendidly efficient after ten years of war 
practice, were handled by men who 
thoroughly understood the conditions of 
naval strategy ; while the French navy, 
ruined during the Revolution before the 
war began, had never during the war the 
opportunity to provide itself with a similar 
training, either for officers or men. The 
French navy was handicapped by these 
conditions. But to-day foreign navies are 
not handicapped in that way, and their 
head people have made far more system- 
atic studies of strategy and tactics than 
have our own. With a large part of our 
navy at the ends of the earth, it is con- 
ceivable that our home-guard fleet might 
be held up long enough to enable an 
enemy to land 100,oc00 men in this 
country. The operation, if attempted at 
all, would be done so suddenly and so 
quickly that there is a fair chance of such 
an invading force being stronger than 
anything that, in the first few days, could 
be got together to attack it. 

W. A. But would not the British 
fleet, reassembling, cut off the invader’s 
retreat ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. It is not so easy as 
youthink to concentrate a fleet which is dis- 
persed in widely separated squadrons. It 
is quite on the cards that our fleet might be 
taken piecemeal and beaten, squadron by 
squadron. But even admitting that we 
regain and keep possession of the sea, it 
is a question whether an enemy, once 
landed in any force, might not, if he won 
a great decisive battle, be able to dictate 
his own terms. For a prolonged resist- 
ance, after the loss of a first great battle, 
a large area is necessary. England is so 
small that a decisive defeat might very 
probably cripple us altogether. Could 
the people of this country make head for 
any length of time against the terrors, 


despairs, and miseries caused by the 
presence of a victorious hostile army ? 
Upon my word, I don’t know. 

W. A. ‘Then what is to be done to 
prevent this interesting question from 
being answered by experiment? What 
can place us above the danger of in- 
vasion ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Two things: a 
more judicious distribution of our fleet 
(which should also be _ considerably 
strengthened), and a total reorganisation 
of our home army. 

W. A. By what means? Conscription ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Well, one would 
naturally like to work the army without 
conscription ; though, let me tell you, 
conscription would be by no means an 
unmixed evil. Our people are too un- 
disciplined. They require to have the 
national idea brought home to them— 
the idea that every man is a member 
of a community to which he owes every- 
thing, even to the giving up of his 
property and of life itself. Compel every 
man to do his share of the nation’s work, 
and the result will be that every man 
will see his relation to the State in 
a truer light. Then, too, conscription 
would solve one of the great difficulties 
of national defence — the difficulty of 
getting sufficient men for the navy. 

W. A. But surely the two services 
could not be placed on the same footing 
with regard to conscription, the apprentice- 
ship for the navy being so much longer 
and more arduous than for the army. 

Mr. Wilkinson. Nevertheless you 
would probably find that a considerable 
proportion of men would prefer naval to 
military service—a sufficient proportion to 
keep the navy well up to fighting strength. 
Then of course there would have to be 
a carefully devised list of exemptions 
from service; and, just as in Germany, 
the man who could show a good standard 
of secondary education would get off 
with a shorter military training. I assure 
you, many worse things might befall the 
country than the introduction of com- 
pulsory military service. 

W. A. Still, you think it might be 
possible to make ourselves reasonably 
secure without conscription? By what 
means ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Why, by such a 
reorganisation of the volunteer force as 
would make it really a fighting instrument. 

W. A. And how would you set about 
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that? Would you alter the conditions to 


which a man submits himself on enlisting ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Not much. I would, 
of course, increase the ludicrously small 
number of annual drills by which a 
man (after his recruit’s year) can make 
himself “ efficient”; I would make yearly 
attendance in camps compulsory ; and I 


would insist on a_ higher standard of 
musketry. Every man should do a great 


deal more firing with ball cartridge, and 
little or none with blank—a most de- 
moralising practice. But it is in organisa- 
tion and in the training of officers that the 
chief alterations would have to be made. 

W. A. My own small experience as 
a volunteer has led me sometimes to 
wonder whether a certain sprinkling of 
professional officers, over and above the 
existing adjutants, might not do a good 
deal to raise the standard of the force. 

Mr. Wilkinson. Yes ; but how would 
you effect this ‘* sprinkling ” ? 

W. A. Oh, don’t ask me, the most 
blundering private that ever wrestled 
with a Slade-Wallace equipment. 

Mr. Wilkinson. Well, this is what Z 
would do: I would organise the force in 
small brigades of not more than four 
battalions each. Every battalion should 
have its volunteer commanding-officer ; 
but over each brigade I should place a 
professional brigadier, senior to all the 
battalion commanders ; and he should 
have a professional brigade-major under 
him. ‘Then I would not attach an 
adjutant to each battalion (these gentle- 
men, under the present system, have not 
nearly enough to do), but would allot two 
adjutants toeach brigade. It would then 
be the brigadier’s business to educate 
the officers of his brigade. As for the 
volunteer company-officers, I should insist 
on getting a great deal more head-work 
out of them. 

W. A. Do you think it is possible for 
your barrister, or civil servant, or stock- 
broker to give enough time to military 
work to make himself a really efficient 
officer ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Perfectly possible. 
In many cases he need not give much 
more time than he does at present. 
Suppose he devotes two evenings a week 
to the corps: a great part of that time 
is at present taken up in mechanical 
repetitions of elementary things with 
which he is perfectly familiar. If one 
of these evenings was devoted to study 
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under a first-rate instructor, the volunteer 
officer would learn a_ great deal in 
the course of the year. ‘Then I should 
insist upon his going through two or 
three special courses of instruction of a 
month or six weeks each; and on his 
proving that he had duly profited by them, 
I would pay him liberally for the time 
thus employed. Furthermore, I would 
provide him with a thoroughly good text- 
book of the art of war, and insist on his 
studying it. Even for the private soldier 
(regular or volunteer) I would have very 
much simplified text-books, written in 
good English, readable, and interesting. 
We proceed far too much on the general 
assumption that the British soldier cannot 
read or write. I would go on the opposite 
assumption, and would take care that it 
should be justified. 

W. A. Do you attach weight to the 
current theories that science will presently 
put an end to war by making it a process 
of universal massacre ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. <As far as war is 
concerned, the one great effect of the 
progress of science is to make more 
and more overwhelming the advantage 
possessed by the more intelligent and 
better organised nation. 

W. A. So far, so good. But these 
reforms will not make themselves. If 
they are to be compassed at all, they must 
be engineered by experts at the head of 
the various departments of Government. 
In speaking of education, we touched only 
on the public schools—a small, though of 
course very important, part of the whole 
educational problem. What chance is 
there, do you think, that that problem will 
ever be tackled, in a large and far-seeing 
spirit, by the most accomplished expert 
that the country can produce? What 
chance is there that we shall ever have 
a master of military science, in place of 
a bewildered amateur, at the head of the 
War Office? What chance is there that 
we shall ever have a man of high political 
genius, vision, and faculty at the head of 
the Government ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. You are asking me, 
in brief, whether I consider our English 
tradition of democracy compatible with 
the requirements of national defence, in 
the largest sense of the words ? 


W. A. Yes, that is about what I 
want to get at. 
Mr. Wilkinson. Well, I think my 


answer would be that I see no reason why 











the traditions of our democracy should 
not adapt themselves, with no very great 
strain, to the needs of efficient government. 
The amateur in Office is no essential part 
of our system. It was never a good plan, 
but it was far less disastrous a hundred 
years ago, or even fifty years ago, than it 
is to-day. ‘The great advance of know- 
ledge in that time, and the enormously 
increased complexity of technical detail, 
has rendered absolutely necessary a great 
specialisation of function. Go through the 
old Victory at Portsmouth and compare 
her, simply as a machine, with a modern 
line-of-battle ship. You may take that as 
a type of the increased complexity of the 
problems with which the head of a depart- 
ment has nowadays to grapple. Some 
day it must be manifest to every one that 
the ability to make telling party speeches 
does not necessarily qualify a man to 
organise a modern army or to keep a 
modern navy up to the requisite pitch of 
efficiency. Some day—if only it be not 
too late! 

W. A. Then you do not think this 
system can be defended on the ground that 
the Minister is only the ornamental head 
of his department and its mouthpiece 
in Parliament, while the real work is done 
by the permanent officials ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. If that system had 
no other defects, it would be sufficiently 
condemned by the partition of responsi- 
bility which it involves. 

W. A. Admitting, then, that the 
amateur in office is no inseparable part 
of our system, but only a survival from 
a time when he was comparatively in- 
nocuous, to whom do you look for a 
reform of this outgrown system ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Ah, there we come 
back to the question of the “ strong man,” 

W. A. Let me put it in this way: 
what have you to say to the doctrine 
of that other Sage of Chelsea whom you 
mentioned before, that democracy always 
tends to place at the head of affairs the 
weak man, the windbag, the painted lath, 
instead of the strong man, the man of 
real metal ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. To that I say that 
I don’t’ believe it. I believe that men 
have a strong natural gift for detecting 
a true leader, and an equally strong 
tendency to follow him when once they 
have found him. The “ mandate ” theory 
of democracy, which would make a 
nominal leader in reality the mere tool 
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of a majority, seems to me absurd. I 
hold it to be the function of a leader 
really to lead, in accordance with his 
own insight, his own wisdom. But on 
the other hand I think that the people 
of this country have a very fair instinct 
for discerning, at a given moment, the 
best available man to whom to entrust 
their destinies. For the choosing of a 
Prime Minister the rough p/édiscite of 
a general election is no bad device. 

W. A. ‘Then you trust that it—or 
when—the “strong man” presents him- 
self, the democracy will rally to him ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. I don’t doubt that 
it will; and I think he will have a 
splendid opportunity before him. The 
country is profoundly dissatisfied with 
itself. There is no other country where 
criticism is so severe. ‘The public mind 
is full of a good, healthy discontent, and 
it should need no unattainable genius to 
turn that dissatisfaction to practical effect, 
and to reorganise the departments of 
Government in such a way as to bring 
the best intellect and skill of the nation 
to bear on the different problems in- 
volved. Of course, to do this he would 
have to look for most of his men outside 
the ordinary political gangs. One thing 
he would almost certainly do would be 
to reduce the size of the Cabinet, and 
thus increase at once the power and the 
responsibility of each member. But I 
need not go into all these details. Of 
one thing I am sure-—that if the country 
saw a man really in earnest as to the 
necessity for introducing a high standard 
of efficiency into all branches of the public 
service, it would rise to him and suppoit 
him, vigorously and enthusiastically. 

W. A. Do yousee the ‘‘ strong man” 
looming anywhere on the horizon? 

Mr. Wilkinson. A few years ago, 
when I published a book called “ ‘The 
Great Alternative,” I sent a copy of it 
to a certain eminent statesman, whom I 
won’t name, with this inscription on the 
fly-leaf : “‘ Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another?” And—he 
sent me a polite acknowledgment through 
his secretary. 

W. A. Then I assume that you are 
looking for another ? 

Mr. Wilkinson. ‘That doesn’t follow. 
Perhaps I am—perhaps not. 

W. A. Well, if you are going to be 
so oracular as all that, I may as well 
sally forth into the fog again. [ 2xit. 
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advertisements in 
weekly journals, chiefly journals of 
a religious order, that set me asking 


T is the 


this question. Any one interested in the 
conditions under which women _ labour 
rises from a perusal of these papers with 
his head in a whirl. Only two facts 
emerge with immediate clarity ; they are 
these : gentlehood is a drug in the market; 
gentlehood, though the least saleable, is 
yet the most prized of its possessor’s 
endowments. If ‘‘useful helps,” “ lady- 
servants,” those who are ‘ gentlewomen,”* 
read these columns as I have done, they 
should see that their great drawback, 
commercially speaking, is their gentle- 
hood ; yet to defend and possess it, see 
them by hapless scores practically dying 
in the last ditch. No, not to possess it; 
let me strive for exact expression—to 
secure its acknowledgment—that is what 
they die in the last ditch for. Why? one 
wonders. Let us inquire, 

Before everything, it appears, the gentle- 
woman puts her “home”—a home is 
what she wants, and she will sacrifice any- 
thing to secure it. 

Upon investigation, the word “home” 


“c 


* Throughout these pages the words ‘‘ lady ” 


to be now their generally accepted sense. 
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has five significances ; with which of these 
precisely does my lady advertiser employ 
it? ‘There is home, an institution ; home 
in the sense “home of her own ”—that 
is, the home a girl marries to ; home, the 
place in which one eats, sleeps, and 
changes one’s clothes; home, the place 
in which one was born and brought up— 
“my old home,” which for some sad 
reason she has lost, which has gone from 
her. ‘Those are four senses in which the 
word “home” may be employed, and the 
only sense in which she might be em- 
ploying it is sense three, but she is 
not employing it in that sense. She 
would not consider that such a place 
is necessarily one’s home, good or bad. 
She would not be satisfied with home— 
a place in which to eat and sleep (her 
bed made, her dinner cooked for her, 
by some woman not gifted—or cursed— 
with gentlehood), and an audience to 
prattle to at evening-time about the re- 
gretted days when she “lived at home.” 
No, home in the mind of this lady is 
not comprised in a mere roof-tree and 
a platter; after all, everybody sleeps 
somewhere every night and eats some- 
how and somewhere every day; but my 
advertiser knows some subtle difference 
between that and “home.” She _ uses 
the word in its fifth, its finest and fullest, 


and ‘‘gentlewoman” will be used in what I believe 
I so use them, not because this commends itself to me, 


but because I find them so used in the advertisement columns; therefore I can but conclude that 


they are thus current in the labour market. 


By a quaint chance, there is at my elbow as I write 


one of sturdy William Cobbett’s works, and I read: ‘* Every merchant, every master-manufacturer, 
every dealer, if at all rich, is an esgu?ve; squires’ sons must be geztlemen and squires’ wives and 


daughters /adies.” 
was ‘‘ 
paper’s advertisement columns ! 


5° 


This was in 1830 or so, and the grand old democrat was horrified at what 
a ridiculous misapplication of words,” and worse. 


If he had lived to read my religious 


Well, we have lost sight of the true significance of these terms, 


there is no doubt ; and we have invented the term ‘‘ bounder”—a fine commentary ! 
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sense. Does she reflect that the persons 
having ¢his home, in all its charm, 
seclusion, warmth of mutual consideration, 
fine atmosphere of a thousand interests 
and associations, have no desire to admit 
to it some saddened claimant of its joys, 
some envious and pitiful admirer of its 
comforts? No, she does not realise that 
she is asking for a tangible rarity which 
is never given away, which can only by 
slow accident be acquired. 

From her lonely standpoint she sees 
some happy group of beings, standing 
shoulder to shoulder in mutual support 
and defence against the rigours of a 
callous society, issuing forth to dip in 
the world’s work, pleasure, or suffering— 
each equally dear—but returning ever to 
the shelter they have built about them, 
to which each has added some touch, 
each contributed some beauty. They are 
of different ages, these people ; they have 
various interests and outlets ; but in alli 
they attempt and all they do they take 
off from that glorious spring-board of 
common security—toleration, affection, 
and interest—which is comprised in the 
word ‘ home.” 

It is in such a spot that she longs to 
gain a corner, a foothold, a small stake. 
She sinks every other matter in that 
one hopeless quest. ‘She Useful Help, 
Nursery Governess, Companion, or Lady 
Servant—they are at one in this desire. 
Whichever it be, she offers her musical- 
ness, her capacity for parish work, her 
loyal church-womanship, her accustomed- 
to-childrenness, her attainments as cyclist 
and reader, even her needlework, her 
“would travel,” her knowledge of cooking, 
sometimes—“ in return for a home.” 

There are reams of such advertisements 
every week—that is, there are endless 
ill-to-be-spared _three-and-sixpences and 
a corresponding number of patient sighs 
and disappointments, because the simple, 
untrained thousands of these poor souls 
never realise that they are asking for 
the impossible, the gift of gifts, the 
thing men slave and strive and wear out 
heart and brain for; the thing beautiful 
women and clever women and brilliant 
women sell their charms for, that they 
suffer unspeakable humiliations to retain ; 
the thing that will always be an illusory 
dream to more than one-third of the 
world’s millions—a home. 

Believe it if you can, in one column, 
under my eye at this moment, I have 
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six advertisements beginning “‘ No salary,” 
“In return for a home,” and—how 
tentative and pathetic this last—‘‘ Small 
salary (or waived).” She tries—with what 
a desperate courage!—to extort that 
pittance which will keep her in cotton 
gloves, which will free her from the 
indignity (she feels it an indignity) of 
the worn-out clothing of some niggard 
relative ; she makes a timorous assault 
upon the world’s hard heart—or a timorous 
appeal, if you prefer, to its vaunted 
generosity—her pen anxiously hovering 
between the paper and the inkpot; shall 
she or shall she not? Well, after all, 
if you don’t ask for something, you can’t 
expect to get anything, so she will. But, 
again, that small salary may just prevent 
some nice family, with a corner in a home 
to give away, from replying to her—so no, 
she will not. Or, yes—put it, and then 
say that she is prepared to do without 
it! “Small salary (or waived).” After all, 
she has so little to offer! Her gentle- 
hood, perhaps her middle-age ; these are 
the main things—in other words, her 
refined incapacity to do the things people 
will pay to have done. There goes her 
hoarded three-and-sixpence, and the follow- 
ing days bring in that harvest of her sighs, 
her disappointments. 

She never reads the advertisement 
columns where domestic servants offer 
themselves, or she would know that no 
servant has ever been known to advertise 
fora home. ‘This is extremely significant. 
A servant offers her labour in certain 
definite fields for certain definite sums ; 
and to her, sleeping and eating for a year 
or two in the situation she secures, it be- 
comes home—home, meaning the place 
where one lives. Yet the servant has 
her mysterious and sacred understanding 
of the term, too—for she seldom sfeaks 
of a situation as her “home.” ‘“ Do you 
know Brighton?” you ask the servant. 
“Oh yes, I lived there in a family for 
eight years.” Or, “ Yes, I was in service 
there till I came to Mrs. Brown’s.” 

Home, to the servant, is that tiny 
house she is to share with her young 
man some day—or never, as the case 
may be. Till that day the servant bravely 
casts herself into the big world, is cheer- 
fully homeless, and spends her holidays 
at “‘mother’s.” All the time, notice that 
shy but proud reservation in connection 
with the word “ home.” 

It is believed—I have seen it argued— 
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that my lady advertiser does not read 
the servant advertisements, or seek the 
servant’s excellent berth and wages, be- 
cause she won't or can’t do anything 
menial, ‘Take “can’t” first. Will any- 
body tell me that a woman lives who 
is incapable of doing the work of a 
housemaid ? It cannot be seriously con- 
tended. Numbers of women can’t cook, 
could not wait, could not sew, dress-make, 
do hair, do lamps, do silver; but the 
woman who could not make a bed, sweep 
a floor, dust a dressing-table, cannot be 
produced. No doubt she would do it 
all badly. But then some servants do 
it very badly, yet they get places quite 
easily. I take housemaiding as the least 
skilled domestic labour, and I say every 
woman, with the right amount of limbs 
and her eyesight, could be a housemaid 
—of sorts—to-morrow. That, to my 
mind, disposes of “can’t,” and there re- 
mains to investigate ‘‘ won't.” 

“Won't” is more serious. My lady, 
then, would not like to live in kitchen 
or servants’ hall, would not like to say 
“Yes, m’m” to some other lady, would 
not like to “do grates ” (grates are such 
an interesting and powerful barrier: they 
take five minutes a-piece every day and 
an old pair of gloves ; but the people who 
won't do grates, servants among them, 
if lined up three deep, would reach from 
London to Dover). Well, but that argu- 
ment does not serve us, for there ave 
numbers of lady servants, lady cooks, 
lady generals even. So ladies will be 
servants, will even do grates, it seems ? 
Yes, on one condition. 

Before we look at that condition we 
must, for the sake of clearness, take 
notice that a sub-division has appeared 
in the group of advertisers: on the one 
hand we have (a) those who could (so 
I claim) be housemaids and won’t ; those 
who demand before everything a home, 
which can only be offered while they 
retain that fiction of equality between 
the dependent and the independent—for 
it is a fiction, dear ladies !—and (4) those 
who can be servants and will. At first 
sight our sympathy flows out to group 34. 
They have apparently recognised that the 
retention of equality between dependent 
and independent is a fiction, and they 
have thrown it overboard. They have 
sunk that matter of ‘‘a home”; they are 
armed with the courage of the servant 
who, for a ‘‘ meantime ” which she hopes 
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to make brief, is prepared to be without 
a home. Not only can they do house- 
work, but they know that “ta quarter of 
an hour for every pound it weighs ” roasts 
the joint, that a pinch of soda in the 
water keeps greens green ; in other words, 
they have mastered the mysteries of 
“plain” cooking! They are going out 
to work. Brave little women. Shall we 
applaud them? First let us investigate 
the condition on which they go forth. 
They will live in the servants’ hall or 
kitchen ; they will, I am credibly in- 
formed, say ‘Yes, madam” to other 
ladies—on one condition: that you cad/ 
them ladies. Gentlehood again! Precious, 
precious distinction. 

Return for a moment to the real house- 
maid; glance at the prizes in her pro- 
fession in the servants’ column of my 
paper. Here: 

S first of five, town and country ; Church- 

woman ; four years in last situation ; 
tall, 35 ; wages £30-£35. 
That’s one of the prizes. To obtain 
it you must have a thorough knowledge 
of the routine of a big house, excellent 
manners and address, and the ability to 
make four young women do the work. 

Why should not my lady aspire to 
that and pocket her £435 a year? Her 
food would be excellent ; she would have 
her well-arranged leisure, healthy and 
pleasant life in town and country, a 
separate bedroom, be sure, and an early 
cup of tea; £35 in her pocket, of 
which she could save £25 ; tips of half 
a sovereign all to herself ; but she would 
not be called a lady, so she prefers to 
answer this: 

LADY SERVANT.—Quiet country place, 
no washing or children ; must be early 
riser, good cook, economical manager ; some 
assistance in kitchen in morning; wages 
£15. 
That is, on the face of it, no prize! 
“Economical manager”: ‘‘a cold-meat 
place,” as the servants say. No early 
tea for the early riser unless she gets 
it herself, stumbling about beside the 
scullery gas-ring in the dark winter 
mornings. Gas-ring? Nonsense ; “ quiet 
country place ”—there is no gas-ring ; she 
must do her flues and light the stove 
before she gets that cup of tea-—if she does 
get it. For “economical managers” in 
quiet country places regard “early tea’ 
as sinful. Ah, but then she is to be 
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called a lady. You always come back to 
that—the gentlehood. With £15 a year 
in her carefully mended pocket, and all 
the work of a small house (I find “ assist- 
ance in kitchen in morning” ambiguous 
to a degree ; does it mean a good, strap- 
ping girl to scrub? Not a bit of it; it 
means the mistress trotting in to measure 
out the rice for the pudding), what time 
has she to enjoy the comforts of gentle- 
hood? Believe me, the housemaid who 
is first of five with her 435 a year has 


far more chance in this direction. What 
does this subtle privilege connote ? It is 


not the material comforts enjoyed by 
gentlehood that my lady wants. We have 
seen that. She, who can be housemaid, 
who knows a housemaid’s work, and will 
do it, does not ask the leisure, neat 
clothing, good quarters, change of scene, 
and spare cash which my “first of five” 
will secure. ‘That post has two draw- 
backs: (1) that she would not, in the 
advertisement, be called a lady ; (2) that 
she would have to put up with the society 
of other servants. Well, for my part, I'd 
sooner have the society of servants than 
no society at all, which is to be the fate 
of my lady in the #15 a year situation, 
with all the work of a small house to do. 
Yes, I would. You have to choose, not 
between society of servants and society of 
equals, but between society of servants 
and no society at all—that is, no human 
intercourse. If you approach humanity 
in a timid, shrinking spirit, first demand- 
ing “refinement,” and somewhat mis- 
trustful of flesh and blood—and I fear 
this zs rather the spirit in which my lady 
regards it—why, then you are no doubt 
best with #15 a year in a drab little 
kitchen; your ear at least will not be 
afflicted by the unrestrained voices of 
young persons who refer to the elegant 
and remote mistress of the establish- 
ment “the old girl.” No, stick 
to the drab kitchen, your own beige- 
coloured reflections about the constituents 
of the steam-pudding, and listen to the 
colourless jump of the mincing knife as 
you reduce the cold shoulder of mutton 
to a tasteless hash. 

I’m not with you. I should strike 
boldly for the highest salary and the most 
comfortable situation, on the principle— 
so very sound just here—that the more 
money the more independence. If I 
were you, I should accept the tips and 
the beer-money. and the rest of it, not 
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straining at gnats with a lady-like cough, 
but boldly gulping the entire cloud of 
ephemera along with the camel. It would 
not hurt you to talk to the butler. 

But no; the lady servant will live the 
life and do the work of a servant if you 
call her a lady, and if she has not to mix 
with servants. Cheerfully (at least, I 
hope she does it cheerfully—one should 
always do one’s paying with a good grace) 
she puts down £20 as the price of her 
exemption from the society of servants, 
and pockets the balance of that 435 she 
might have earned “first of five” 
housemaids. Since she cannot have the 
society of equals (as though this were so 
invariably congenial !) she will have none. 
Away! £x wagon! for the quiet place 
in the country where there are no children 
and no washing. 

And she is zof bartering her gentlehood 
in return for a home ; positively, to my 
mind, that is a more sensible exchange 
than hers. 

This pride (it must be pride; at any 
rate, that is a convenient term) manifests 
itself so oddly. She does not say to her- 
self, “?m a woman of gentle birth, 
breeding, and training ; I’ve had a lady’s 
education ; if I can’t be a cleverer house- 
maid, cook, nurse, whatever it is, than 
these other people, and so earn better 
what is the use of dear father 
having been a retired naval officer, or 
doctor, or vicar of Slocum-Podger for 
twenty-five years, and of dear mother’s 
first cousin being knighted for his services 
to Government in India? I’ve good blood 
in my veins; my people mayn’t have 
made money, but they've always been 
honourable men and women; lots of 
them have served the Queen. I’m going 
to be the very best cook, or housemaid, 
or nurse that ever was, and have the best 
wages for it and the most comfortable 
situation.” 

But they mever say that—at least, it 
seems they don't. 

Though it baffles, it yet interests me. 
It is a big thing, deeply felt by many, 
hotly preyed on by others, this passion 
to retain the title, if not the ease, the 
agréments, of a lady. 

We will return to the columns of my 
paper. Hotly preyed on, I say. Listen 
to this: 

WANTED, Gentlewoman, to pay small 
sum weekly and ‘each girl of eight 
French, music, drawing-—— 
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wages, 
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I break off, in order to urge that this be 
read a second time, and slowly. ‘Three 
accomplishments: French, drawing, and 
music. And she is to pay for teaching 
then! Now, why? Here you are; 
because there is “ Bright bedroom ; happy 
home ; bracing lovely country.” 

I should exhaust the fount of exclama- 
tion marks if I-attempted to express my 
astonishment at this horrible and_bare- 
faced attempt. Please note the beginning ; 
it is altogether a most subtle advertise- 
ment, but the beginning is the worst of 
all. It was framed by a very clever 
woman, and one with a profound and no 
doubt cynical appreciation of the weak- 
nesses of the class she is addressing. 
For what does she want? She wants 
a governess. Some one to teach ‘French, 
drawing, music” ; ze. a governess. ‘Then 
why does she not say so? Because she 
would have to offer that governess £25 
a year. If it were a nursery governess, 
she could offer (like the next adver- 
tisement appearing below) £16 a year. 
But for a girl of eight you can’t talk 
of a nursery governess ; and a governess 
would want—well, you can hardly put 
it at less than £25. But she isn’t 
going to pay £25. Far from it; she 
is going to de paid. She really has a 
spare bedroom and wants a paying guest ; 
why should not that paying guest teach 
her little girl of eight ? Why not, indeed ? 
So she makes play with those two baits to 
which I have given so much attention— 
“Wanted, a gentlezeoman” (the word “gentle- 
woman” pleases my poor ladiés much more 
than the word “lady”; it causes them 
to make their sacrifice the larger. ‘They 
will give much to be called lady ; more to 
be called gentlewoman!) ; ‘happy home.” 
A gaudy fly to throw upon the troubled 
waters of life for starving spinsterhood to 
rise to, is it not, to be called a gentle- 
woman and have a happy home ? Isn't it 
worth teaching your three accomplish- 
ments for? Isn’t it worth more—much 
more; isn’t it worth paying a_ small 
weekly sum for, as well? 

Ah, my poor ladies! All the refine- 
ment—you cling so, I am aware, to the 
idea of refinement—is in the advertise- 
ment, here. No advertiser so unscrupu- 
lous can have much of it in that “ happy 
home” she offers. Even the innocent 
country (lovely and bracing as well) is 
dragged in to trick out the shabbiness 
of the “deal” proposed. Why not “ex- 





cellent old-fashioned garden”? We 
should have had that, I feel sure, only 
it would have carried the advertisement 
beyond the limit of the sum _ fixed. 
Besides, this operator is too clever to 
overdo the thing. She has said quite 
enough, with her “‘ gentlewoman” and her 
“home” and her archi-clever suggestion, 
contained in the ‘small weekly payment ” 
phrase, of leaving that gentlewoman her 
independence, and I do not doubt she had 
her fifty, her hundred and fifty, replies. 

I will not pause over the dozens of 
advertisements I see of ladies who wish 
to be companions, ‘with small salary.” 
They offer themselves in legions ; they are 
“cheerful,” ‘thoroughly domesticated,” 
‘willing to undertake light household 
duties,” “ bright,” “musical,” ‘“‘ good 
readers,” have a knowledge of house- 
keeping and accounts; are not afraid 
of secretarial, nay, of “literary” work. 
These last are the people with the 
sprawly “J” pen hand-writings, whose 
knowledge of punctuation begins and 
ends with’ a dash, sometimes even a 
double dash. ‘They are all ladies, yet 
none of them can even punctuate ; they 
spell ‘‘separate” with an “e” in the 
middle, and come to early grief in “ dis- 
appointment.” “Febuary” is a month in 
their calendar, “’Teusday” a day in their 
week. 

A horrid air of failure, of crushedness, 
of appealing tameness, dwells in their 
advertisements. ‘This it is that shocks 
me. Qh, let them not be meek—publicly 
meek. Meekness may conceivably be 
becoming in persons who ave inherited 
the earth, but it makes one sick and 
choke with tears in persons who have not 
inherited so much as would fill a flower- 
pot, or, what would be of more use, the 
470 a year which would keep them out 
of this advertisement column in my 
religious paper. 

For I envisage, and would pray them 
to envisage, the gentlehood blight or boon 
in a totally different spirit. I confine 
myself now to such of them as could not 
possibly enter the domestic servant rank ; 


such of them, that is, as, having been in . 


the world for thirty odd years, having thus 
consumed some eleven thousand dinners, 
teas, and breakfasts, and put themselves 
to bed eleven thousand times, have 
atrophied to such a point of refined 
ineptitude that they could not cook the 
least of those dinners or prepare a single 
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one of those beds. It will be observed 
that I do not blame them for not being 
able to become teachers—particularly not 
of the youngest young. I take it as 
admitted by all thinking persons that to 
have had an education yourself is no 
guarantee that you can pass it on to 
others; that, in fact, teaching, besides 
being an undoubted gift, demands also a 
highly specialised training. No, of course, 
they could not be teachers, be type- 
writers, be secretaries, be shop-girls 
Shop-girls have to begin young—much 
younger than my poor ladies, who at 
eighteen are still hopeful of marriage and 
the mazy future which is vaguely built 
about the nebulous figure of aman. And 
shop-girls have to have a very special kind 
of hair, which will frizz into a suitable 
bush ; without it you can hardly imagine 
them slamming the boxes of “ Imitation 
Val.” on to the counter and exchanging 
spiteful amenities freaked freely with 
endearing terms. My ladies have never 
had this hair, and at thirty display a 
polite but mousy plait or twist—and they 
are too old to learn to be shop-girls. 

It must be stated frankly, in order that 
we may honestly and successfully seek 
our remedy for such a state of things: 
they can do nothing—nothing at all. 
They are only “ ladies.” 

It is here I would still bid them be 
hopeful—at least, in the advertisement. 
Assume that their gentlehood is genuine 
and actual, and that they persistently 
regard it as an asset. ‘There is more in 
the thing than they suppose. But they 
must get it into the right focus. 

Suppose a woman who dislikes both 
walking and cycling, knows nothing of 
parish labour, has a rooted aversion to 
meddling with the poor, is useless at 
macramé or other fancy-work, con- 
stitutionally inimical to bazaars and 
jumble-sales, over-conscious of abysmal 
defects of character to push the moral 
betterment of independent Britons, and 
who only likes old ladies when they are 
very sweet and dear—suppose myself, for 
example. I would undertake to secure a 
salary of not less than £60 a year to- 
morrow by a perfectly simple means, and 
working under those hallowed _ initials, 
"Aa 
_ It shall be as companion ; or, if I go 
into the domestic arena as housemaid, I 
only undertake to be offered £30. I 
choose these two positions because they 
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demand no special qualifications save that 
one should be a healthy and normal 
human being, having speech, hearing, and 
the use of one’s limbs. 

A prolonged study of advertisements ; 
some knowledge of human nature, such 
as may be gleaned up and down the 
world ; a small understanding of the mind 
of employers, lead me to this confident 
assertion. 


AS Companion.—Scottish gentlewoman 
desires post in county family ; salary 
£65; age 30. A.B., etc.” 


That seems simple? It is, on the 
contrary, most subtle and rusé. I will 
explain. Take the adjective Scottish 
(English or Irish would do as well), but 
observe what “style ” is secured with the 
adjective, what distinction it gives. Why 
“county family”? Because I immedi- 
ately attract any rich tradesman who 
has taken a mansion in the country, does 
not stick at money, and have a vague 
feeling that he would like a gentlewoman 
to show him how tto live in it, while 
the real county family, who would suit my 
purpose equally well, does not, naturally, 
object to its correct designation. 

Well, then, I add no qualifications ; that 
is most important. A woman cannot—or 
should not—be expected to describe her- 
self as “ bright,” “ cheerful,” etc. Hired 
brightness has a terrible ring about it, 
and is no doubt only more terrible in 
the fact than in the suggestion. Besides, 
it seems too eager. A nervous toadying 
desire to please is the last thing one 
should desire to convey. I take the 
qualifications for granted ; I do not ex- 
plain, expatiate, or seek to convince. 
That gives great cachet to the advertisement. 
Then, the bold statement of the salary. 
Only ill-bred, self-conscious persons make 
mysteries about money, when they are 
being hired; the dignified openness of 
this statement appeals to the real county 
families, which know that no woman, living 
in their house, could dress on less, and 
the electro-plate families like it because 
it sounds expensive. They would enjoy 
the piquancy of paying their lady com- 
panion only £10 a year less than their 
butler. No mention of references in 
the advertisement—wmost¢ important. The 
Scottish gentlewoman takes that as a 
matter of course—all decent people have 
references. If I mentioned them at all, 
it would be to put “references exchanged,” 
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but that would “head off” the electro 
people, so it is better not, as the electro 
people would, on the whole, be the more 
amusing. 

As a housemaid, I need hardly pause 
to describe the advertisement. If there 
is anything one should confidently expect 
of a lady, it is that her ideal of cleanliness, 
order, and particularity should be a high 
one. Also that she should have the gift 
of causing people to work without friction. 
Therefore, knowing how things should 
look, knowing what will cause them to 
look so, in the way of cleaning materials, 
and knowing the routine and life of a 
large house, I enjoy the happy confidence 
that I could command £30 a year to- 
morrow as housemaid. 

Let me now seek to range some of the 
conclusions reached by this brief but, I 
may claim, earnest investigation of the 
market of ladies’ unskilled, and partially 
skilled, labour. 

I have not concealed that I think my 
advertisers foolish in the way they go 
about things, and I have shown that my 
ideas and theirs on the subject of gentle- 
hood are not one; but I am not without 
sympathy. ‘True, I should seek to obtain 
a large salary—on the ground that in 
money lies independence for lonely, self- 
supporting women, and in money only. 
It would be by ca//ing myself a servant, 
not a useful help or any other spurious 
and timid term. If I worked as a servant, 
I would work with servants where, in the 
meantime, the best wages can be secured ; 
this because I dislike loneliness, am fond 
of humanity, and think I might even be 
amused and cheered by the observation 
of it in the servants’ hall. And I feel 
almost certain I should prefer to work 
as a servant among servants to being a 
companion. (A servant with £30 a year 
is better off than a lady with £60.) 
Having shown how, if I did use gentle- 
hood as a vendable commodity, by my 
advertisement for the situation of com- 
panion, I would go to work, I will now 
confess that in my own person I could 
never consent so to regard it. ‘That 
advertisement is intended as a model 
only for those ladies who will not join 
me in the following conclusion—a very 
serious conclusion, this time. 

Gentlehood is not a vendable com- 
modity. The more I look at it as an 
article of barter, the less I like it. It is, 
in my opinion, a horrible offence against 


good taste, from whatever point of view 
you consider it. We have seen that it 
is a drug in the market, that it exposes 
those who handle it to degrading advances 
—witness the advertisement for ** French, 
drawing, music” to a little girl of eight 
and the “small weekly payment.” But 
I go further than all this, ladies ; it should 
never be in the market, never be “‘ quoted,” 
at all. 

After writing a whole article about it, 
I am driven to the apparently inconsistent 
admission that gentlehood should not be 
mentioned, should never be talked about. 
Certainly, it should disappear from the 
columns of my religious and all other 
papers. The simple fact that it flaunts 
there shows me what a pitifully false 
conception of it must be abroad. 

To be called a lady, to cad/ yourself 
a lady—this is all wrong, horribly, jarringly 
wrong. 

There is said to be some difficulty in 
deciding “nowadays” (it is a new diffi- 
culty belonging only to our times) on 
what zs a lady, on what ¢s a gentlewoman. 
Without attempting, near the end of an 
article, to answer this question, I would 
suggest that, for the purposes of the 
labour market, only those persons are 
ladies whose whole manner and bearing 
are impressed by this impalpable patent. 
That is, if it is ere, this gentlehood, it 
makes itself fe/t. Not, indeed, in such 
matters as not wearing a cap, of doing 
this, zo¢ doing that. Curious that any 
one should seek to establish her claim 
to it by an enumeration of the things 
she will not do. But this, in the labour 
market, has been, too, the general usage. 
I suggest that this usage be given up. 
It is invidious; it takes effect, so I 
think, in quite an inverse sense to that 
intended; it is, I hold, unworthy of a 
lady. 

Nowhere is it more marked than in 
relation to hospital nurses, and my rather 
wide experience of this army of workers 
has left me with the ascertained know- 
ledge that the women who approach me 
with a string of ‘won't do’s” are never 
ladies. ‘They are persons with no claim 
to the title whatsoever, whose feverish 
and unrelaxing efforts to establish at 
every turn the difference between them- 
selves and domestic servants reveal in- 
contestably the fact that they are poachers 
upon this preserve of gentlehood. 

No lady finds it necessary to prove, by 
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the non-carrying of trays and the non- 
emptying of basins, or other preferred 
media, that she ¢s a lady. 

Even here, honesty impels me to a 
qualification ; for even amongst ladies 
of assured position—those who have seen 
nothing but prosperity and sunshine—I 
have found a singularly muddled outlook 
which leaves them in doubt as to whether 
they can or cannot do this or that, ‘They 
do not seem to enjoy completely the 
confident belief that a lady can do any- 
thing and everything that has to be done. 

I once met a friend carrying home, 
slung cleverly upon a parasol, a card- 
board dress-box. I was a little shocked. 
Not at her carrying it, but at her finding 
it necessary to stop me and explain why 
she was carrying it. I had never given 
the matter a thought. It could not have 
occurred to me to wonder why she was not 
in a cab ; if I had paused over the matter 
for a second, I should have concluded 
that, of course, there was some reason, 
since people do not act without reasons. 
But I went on my way a little jarred, 
because she had felt it necessary then 
and there to explain. 

An intimate friend supplies me with 
two instances of this slight confusion, 
in the minds of women who are gentle- 
women, as to what one “can” do. 

One time, when her good nurse was 
suddenly called to a sick mother, the 
question arose, Who should take her baby 
out? She thought the under-nurse too 
young and slight of build to conduct 
the mail-cart. She dressed plainly, and 
taking her too, to relieve her if she should 
get tired of the unaccustomed wheeling, 
made her way to the Green Park, where 
the child was taken every day, it being 
more open and higher than St. James's 
Park. He demanded to see the guard 
mounted at the Palace, and they thus 
met a few passing friends. ‘These one 
and all seemed amazed, and chaffed her 
according to their temper. One or two 
commended her “ pluck.” But a worse 
case also befell her. 

Her cook was ill with pneumonia, and, 
returning from a party one night, the 
maid, watching by, told her that there 
was an insufficient supply of milk in the 
house to last the night. ‘The doctor had 
ordered nothing but milk. Some must 
be got. She surveyed the neighbouring 
houses—all lights were out. Five-and- 
twenty past twelve—public-houses would 
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be still open. The pretty, blue-eyed, 
smiling parlour-maid must not be sent. 
In two minutes she left the house in a 
morning-gown, a jug in her hand, and 
plunged into the public bar of ‘‘ The Ship” 
not far off, out of which certain patrons 
were rolling sedately. 

“Could you be so kind as to let me 
have a pint of milk? I find there is very 
little in the house, and I need it for an 
invalid,” said she. 

Sodden silence in the smoky atmo- 
sphere. 

“T’ll see, madam, if we have some.” 

The jug was passed over. In a 
moment the barman returned with it, and 
she thanked him, paid, and went home. 

This incident my friend mentioned 
casually next morning to another friend : 
the reception it met with decided her to 
be silent regarding it in future. Her 
heroism was applauded as if she’d saved 
a baby from an attic in a fire! In vain 
my friend assured this conventional 
woman she had expended no “ courage ” 
in the matter; that it had cost her only 
the momentary tremor of intruding where 
she was not expected in that bar. She 
could only see it as an instance of amazing 
nerve. She ‘could never” have done it. 
She wouldn’t have been afraid, exactly, 
but—oh no, she could ever have done 
it. Then she suddenly went into fits. 

** What if you had been seex going into 
your own house at half-past twelve at 
night with a quart jug in your hand! Oh, 
oh, oh!” 

** And what if I had?” 

**Oh, don’t you see?” 

*T suppose I do, and I think it’s too 
silly for words! Either you would have 
had me leave my poor servant without 
the thing ordered for her and essential to 
her, or expose my pretty parlour-maid or 
goosey little housemaid to an assault in the 
street, and all this to avoid a_ possible 
returning neighbour concluding that I was 
in the habit of ‘fetching the beer.’ ” 

I am wholly with my little friend in 
the matter. No courage, pluck, and 
the rest were required to take out her 
own baby or fetch milk from a public- 
house (which, as she said, a more thought- 
ful woman would have ordered in before 
she went to her party). But a simple 
view of things is required. Women are 
not good at seeing ¢he essential in life. 
They should constantly practise them- 
selves in discriminating between the 
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essential, the things that matter, and the 
non-essential, or the things that do not 
matter. 

Do you remember the scene in Zhe 
Master Builder where the wife wants and 
feels she ought to go out and prevent her 
husband ascending the tower, but, some 
ladies being announced, she thinks that 
she cannot leave them alone in the 
drawing-room, because they will think it 
so odd or so rude or something? She 
goes to the visitors. Her husband goes 
up the tower and falls—as she thought he 
would—and breaks his neck. ‘That is a 
fine instance of the confusion that exists 
in some women’s minds between the 
essential and the non-essential. Ina cook, 
cooking is essential ; in a nurse, nursing. 
Lady or not lady, let them agree to 
stand or fall, in the labour market, by the 
merit of their work. 

For all practical purposes, this rule 
seems to be a safe one: that woman is 
a lady—cook, typist, artist, or companion-— 
whom everybody feels to be a lady. The 
thing—-that fine elusive element that lies 
subtly, as a fragrance, in character, con- 
duct, presentment, and complete person- 
ality—if it zs there, cannot be concealed. 
What cannot be concealed is in no danger 
of being ignored. 

And to its possessor it is an advantage 





because a protection. This is felt by 
the woman quite alone in the world, 
and she must not be blamed for an 
almost farcical circumspection of conduct 
which may lead to puerile and petty con- 
cessions to vulgar opinion. It is foolish 
of the well-placed, non-working lady to 
be shy of carrying a parcel. It is not 
foolish or not so foolish in my advertiser 
alone —alone in lodgings. According to 
her trifling actions, she is either, in her 
landlady’s view, “‘ guzte the lady,” or ‘not 
what I should ’ardly call a lady.” We 
must make excuses for her then if she 
takes steps, and not always wise or clever 
steps, to retain about her shoulders, like 
some cloak that once was very warm, 
this thin, fast-melting cover of the neiges 
d’antan. 

A cover, an advantage, a protection, 
I have said so; to a woman facing the 
world alone, gentlehood may be _ this. 
But the whole point lies here: it is 
so only to the woman who carries it 
unself-consciously ; to whom its subtle, 
delicate aura is so native as to be for ever 
unexpressed, uncanvassed, uncatalogued— 
how shall I say ?—inherent. When she 
begins to talk about it, to fight for it, 
to advertise it, and to make play with it 
as a commercial asset, much if not most 
of its power is lost. 
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Bigods. 


SCHOOL. 


MY EXPERIMENT IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


E hear a great deal at present 
of the need for an improved 
system of education in the 

rural districts ; and our educational experts, 
from the Duke of Devonshire to the 
village schoolmaster, agree in deploring 
the lack of that scientific and technical 
instruction that is so necessary in these 
days of agricultural depression. If our 
country districts are not to become 
depopulated, some great effort must be 
made to grapple with the problem of 
rural education. The Government is 
apparently waiting for public opinion to 
develop on this question before putting 
their hand to the plough. They may 
wait a long time; and since the State 
will not move the individual must, in 
hope of leavening the apathy of rulers 
and people alike. 

But it is not my object to write an 
article on education, and I will content 
myself with this explanation of the general 
considerations that led me to establish my 
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school of science at Dunmow. Education 
has always been my absorbing interest, 
and I have for many years wanted to 
make an experiment which might stem 
the torrent of emigration into the towns. 
I chose Dunmow for the scene of my 
experiment because my own property is 
in that part of Essex, and also because 
I had a house and land at my disposal 
which seemed admirably suited for the un- 
dertaking. Moreover, East Anglia—and 
vssex especially—is in the greatest need 
of a better system of rural education. It 
was to supplement the ordinary element- 
ary education, which, in this country 
district especially, is such a wretchedly 
poor equipment for life’s battle, that 
Bigods Hal! was founded. 

Now let me plunge straight into a 
description of the work which is carried 
on in this busy little hive of education, 
Those who are interested in coincidences 
will find a peculiar appropriateness in 
the choice of Bigods, since it is the site 
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of one of the old monasteries which were 
indeed the forerunners of our present 
technical schools. ‘There the good monks 
not only tilled the land, but taught the 
art of husbandry to those about them. 
It is this art that is again taught at 
Bigods to-day. But this is not all that 
is taught. We have advanced since the 
days of the monks ; indeed, we have taken 
great strides since the time of our fathers. 
Technical education, in as far as it means 
the learning of a trade and nothing else, 


all the advantages in the way of tech- 
nical schools? Why should the parents 
of a country child be compelled in 
nine cases out of ten to send it to a 
town school, if they wish to carry its 
education to a higher stage? ‘This is 
one of the main causes that is leading to 
the depletion of all the most promising 
children from our villages. ‘They are 
attracted to the town schools by the 
scholarships given to the technical schools, 
and are thus unfitted for country life. 
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is no longer sufficient. it must have a 
scientific basis: that is, the brain and the 
eye must be trained as well as the hand. 
In saying all this I do not for a 
moment claim that there is anything ex- 
ceptional in the education given at Bigods. 
Except for the circumstance that it is in 
the country and not in a town, and that 
the curriculum in its advanced stages 
has been given an agricultural bias, the 
school does not differ materially from 
any other school of science. But this 
is a point on which I would lay great 
stress. Why should a town child have 





Bigods, in meeting the want of the 
country, may thus claim distinction by 
its position as a school of science in 
a remote corner of Essex. ‘There are, 
as far as I know, no such schools in 
East Anglia, and it was and is my am- 
bition to make Bigods into a kind of 
practical object-lesson for rural educators 
throughout the country. The school, by 
the facilities that it offers for boarders, 
does not meet the requirements of 
Dunmow alone, but of all Essex. The 
rapid increase of its pupils is a proof 
of awakened interest in this kind of 
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education. It does not only open its doors 
to boys, but also to girls, for I personally 
am strongly in favour of mixed schools. 
Before I touch on this point, however, I 
would like to give some idea of the life 
of the boys and girls, who now number 
over seventy, some forty being boarders. 
The day pupils, I may add, are entirely 
children from the neighbouring town of 
Dunmow and surrounding districts. Some 
from a distance walk several miles every 
day to get to the school—others cycle, 
or come on ponies, or drive over in the 
farm-trap. ‘The boarders are to a large 
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we have not done badly. No pupil is 
admitted under twelve years of age, and 
for the first two years of the course the 
education is adapted to any career that 
may be in store for the child on leaving 
school. This elementary course embraces 
mathematics, English literature, history 
and grammar, French, drawing, chemistry, 
physics, gardening, and botany. Some 
fifteen hours a week are devoted to 
science, and the science subjects are not 
taught in the old-fashioned way, by means 
of blackboards and books only, but by 
practical work in the laboratories and 
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extent children of agriculturists. A few 
come from towns, and have been sent 
with the express intention of having them 
educated among rural surroundings, so as 
to implant a love of country life in them 
when young. It was contemplated, among 
the original ideas which prompted the 
foundation of the school, that the repopu- 
lation of rural districts might be assisted 
by attracting the children of town people 
towards country pursuits, and such pupils 
are therefore received at Bigods provided 
accommodation can be found for them. 
We began with twenty-three pupils 
when the school started, in 1897, so that 


fields. Each boy has his own garden- 
plot, where he is taught to grow vegetables, 
while the girls cultivate flowers, both 
being taught the principles of pruning 
and budding. ‘The boys are also taught 
how to work in wood, while the girls 
learn cooking, needlework, and household 
management. Under this scheme the 
girls also learn practical science, and 
they do quite as well as the boys in 
the simpler experimental work of the 
laboratories. In the collection and 


classification of flowers, and in the study 
of botany, the girls beat the boys. 
I have said that the first two years are 
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mainly devoted to giving an effective 
general education, and a child who leaves 
at the end of this time will have received 
a better equipment for life than was at 
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he sees the laws at work into the mys- 
teries of which he has made practical 
investigation. The boys delight in the 
miniature farm and garden on the side 
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all possible under the old cut-and-dried 
methods. But the elementary course is 
also intended to be the foundation for a 
higher course, by training the mind of the 
child to be perceptive and _ observant. 
The child is thus prepared for studies 
which have a more direct scientific appli- 
cation to the career of the agriculturist. 
The pupil is now brought into closer grip 
with the sciences bearing upon agriculture, 
such as mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, etc., with the object of giving a 
sound preparatory training for the career 
of the farmer, the stock-breeder, and the 
horticulturist. There is no farm attached 
to the school, but frequent visits are made 
to neighbouring farms, where the practical 
study of farming is made with the aid of 
a competent lecturer. This would not be 
sufficient in itself, and a small field has 
therefore been purchased, which is divided 
into experimental plots for gardening and 
farm work. ‘Thus the boy steps out of 
the laboratory, where he has been learning 
general principles, on to the field, where 


of the hill, for here they may gain know- 
ledge at first hand of the workings of 
Nature. ‘They find a never-ending interest 
in the changing rotation of crops and in 
the hundred-and-odd experiments which 
are made on the soil and seed. Some 
slight explanation of this side of their 
work may interest my readers, and I will 
promise to avoid any tedious details. 

The field is divided into three parts. 

Section I. consists of some seventy plots, 
each about one square rod inarea. These 
are devoted to the culture of various agri- 
cultural grasses, clovers, and forage crops, 
of which about sixty varieties are grown. 
There is keen competition among the boys 
as to who shall produce the best harvest. 

Section II. is about a quarter of an acre 
in extent, and is divided into five parts, on 
which are grown wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
beans, mangolds, potatoes, and swedes. 
The soil of these miniature cornfields and 
root crops is subjected to various treat- 
ments in order to teach the boys practical 
lessons, 
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Section IIT. is laid out as a miniature 
farm, and is divided into four divisions, to 
demonstrate the principle of rotation in 
crops. 

But my readers will be asking what 
happens to the girls who go in for the 
advanced course ? They do not, of course, 
follow the boys in all this practical work. 
At the same time they pursue their 
botanical, physiological, and chemical 
studies to a large extent side by side 
with the boys. The dairy is their special 
sphere of work, and here they learn how 
to make really good butter and cheese. 
The dairy is equipped with the most 
modern machinery in the shape of cream- 
separators, end-over-end churns, butter- 
workers, and milk-testing appliances, all of 
which the girls learn to understand and 
to use. They also learn the business side 
of dairying—the packing and marketing 
of their produce, also the keeping of 
accounts. In addition the girls spend a 
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of the wild flora in the district. Then 
there are the poultry-runs and the bee- 
hives to keep the girls as well as the boys 
busy. Each pupil, as far ‘as possible, 
undertakes the complete management of 
the poultry, and there is the keenest 
excitement as to who can produce the 
greatest number of eggs and chicks. The 
management of incubators is also taught ; 
and as these require great care and 
attention, they are not only of practical 
use, but also of educational advantage. 
This is in addition to the domestic side 
of the girls’ work, comprising the keeping 
of accounts, the cutting out of dresses, 
the repair of household linen, and in 
fact everything that could be of use to 
a housewife. 

In the coming year a fresh branch of 
technical work is to be added to the 
boys’ studies. They will now be taught 
to work in metal, and will thus add to 
their first year’s work of carpentering 
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good deal of time in the flower gardens, 
with the idea of teaching them to become 
practical horticulturists. ‘This year they 
have made an almost complete collection 


a further amount of practice in the 
engineering workshop, which is fitted 
with a screw-cutting lathe, drilling- 
machine, and all the other necessary 
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tools. The object of this course is to 
give a practical knowledge of welding, 
riveting, fitting, and soldering in metal. 
Such knowledge is of great importance to 
the farmer, who has often to mend a 
broken plough, a damaged bolt, or some 
injury to his machinery. A farmer must 
cut his expenses as low as possible, and 
he will save a considerable sum in the year 
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men. A girl who has been brought up 
with a number of brothers is generally 
more companionable and sensible than 
one who has been educated alone with 
other girls. She is more at home with 
men, and knows how to manage them 
better, which is really very important. 
She is the friend and companion of her 
husband, and not only his best and most 
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if he has some knowledge of the means 
employed in repairing machinery. 

I think that I have now described very 
fully the life at Bigods. Before I con- 
clude I should like to say a few words on 
that most important point in my scheme— 
the mixed character of the school. 

Schools of boys and girls are quite 
common in America, and are being tried 
with success in Germany and Switzerland. 
I hope that they will grow in favour in 
this country, because I am _ convinced 
that the presence of the girls in the class- 
room tends to soften the rough edges of 
the boys’ natures, and to give them an 
instinctive leaning to courtesy and chivalry. 
In this way the whole tone of the school 
is elevated. The girls, I think, benefit 
equally on their side. One of the chief 
sources of trouble in a woman’s life seems 
to me to be her misunderstanding of 
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expensive toy. It is the same with a boy 
who has lived with a number of sisters. 
Unless he is spoilt by over-attention, he 
ought to make a more chivalrous and 
considerate man. In fact, not the least 
good of my little venture will, I hope, be 
the making of better wives and husbands 
and happier homes. 

But I have not forgotten that even 
more important than the company of boys 
is the companionship of a good and 
sympathetic woman at this critical period 
of a girl’s life. It is for this reason that 
I have chosen with great care a house- 
mother (who has since become the 
Principal’s wife), to take care of the girls 
out of school hours. Many are the happy 
hours spent during the long winter evenings 
at Dunmow in reading, dancing, needle- 
work, singing, and games, in which last 
both boys and girls join. I have also 
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remembered the old adage about all work 
and no play, and the boys have their foot- 
ball and cricket grounds, while the girls 
have their tennis and croquet, and I hope 
they will soon have their hockey as well 
as their calisthenics. 

It is too early yet to speak with any 
certainty of the effect of Bigods on the 
future career of its pupils, but I have no 
doubt in my own mind that it will be the 
beginning of many successful and happy 
lives; and I trust that my venture will be 
an incentive to others to try the same 
experiment, and that it may end in rous- 
ing our sleepy Government properly to 
organise rural education. 

The school is managed by a local com- 
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of this committee of management. The 
qualifications of the Principal, Mr. S. S. 
Hennesey, having been approved of by 
this local committee, and by the Essex 
Technical Instruction Committee, the 
details of administration, including the 
selection of the teaching staff, are vested 
in him, subject to approval by the local 
committee, which meets periodically to 
receive his report. 

The remuneration of the Principal and 
staff practically resolves itself into the 
question of maintenance funds. These 
are derived from three sources: (1) a 
grant towards teaching expenses made by 
the Essex County Council ; (2) the grants 
earned from the Board of Education 
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mittee, which comprises several members 
of the Essex County Council Technical 
Instruction Committee, as well as the 
writer of this article. ‘The services of 
an educational adviser have also been 
rendered by Professor Meldola, F.R.S., 
since the inauguration of the school ; and 
the selection and appointment of the 
teaching staff is virtually in the hands 


by virtue of our curriculum being re- 
cognised as that of a School of Science ; 
and (3) the fees paid by pupils. Beyond 
these we have no source of regular income ; 
and_ deficiencies — necessarily incurred 
during our inauguration period—have 
been met by private benefactors. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the teaching staff 
is selected by the Principal, who is in 
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The smaller children at work, 


his turn responsible to the committee 
of management, and that the mainte- 
nance of this staff is carried on from 
the revenues derived from the sources 
indicated. 

One word more. It may be of interest 
to some of my readers to know the fees 
charged at Bigods. The school is, of 
course, for the children of people of small 


means, who would otherwise be unable 
to afford education of such a kind. ‘The 
greater number of the children come 
from the smaller farms around, but for 
those who cannot afford the six guineas a 
year for the day course, or the thirty 
guineas a year for board and tuition, there 
are some thirty scholarships ranging from 


43 upwards, 
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BOOKS TO READ. 


BY G. 


ECENT literature continues to 
bear traces of that increased 


seriousness which is the first 
necessity for the restoration of the joy 
of life. We have even had a revival of 
that most serious of all human historical 
functions, the art of prophecy. Distin- 
guished men have once more taken up 
the work of Mr. Bellamy, and painted a 
new heaven and earth with pen and ink. 
One of the books of this kind, most 
worthy of being seriously read, and 
seriously disagreed with, is Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s Anticipations (Chapman & Hall). 
In these articles he gives an extremely 
dexterous and suggestive version of what he 
thinks to be the future of our civilisation, 
the system on which it will be conducted, 
and the types and classes in which, 
according to his estimate, the power of 
society will in all probability abide. He 
maintains, with a great deal of plausibility 
and truth, that we are more and more 
moving away from the scheme of govern- 
ment as administered by our present 
governing classes, and that the control of 
the future will almost certainly be in 
the hands of a scientific and serious class 
of what may be called middle-class 
mechanics. ‘Their motto will be the word 
“efficiency.” It is all extremely neat 
and satisfying; but for some mysterious 
reason it does not satisfy me, as indeed 
none of the numerous forecasts of the 
world’s future have ever done. I am not 
interested in how efficient the world is 
going to be. I am interested in what it 
is going to be efficient to perform. And 
all these forecasts of our future earthly 
state have always seemed to me to be 
under one great primary curse and error. 
They all represent the future condition 
of mankind as a state. The condition of 
mankind never has been, and probably 
never will be, a state. It has always 
been a change, and, to the people engaged 
in it, an exciting change. 
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It is solemnly said that this is a 
transition period ; but the whole history 
of humanity has been one continual 
transition period. The great and de- 
lightful thing about human existence is 
that it has been engaged from the be- 
ginning of time in one everlasting crisis. 


Humanity went to bed every night 
expecting to wake up and _ find itself 


divine. ‘The whole of history is the vigil 
of a festival. This is, I think, the essential 
error which gives that strange air of un- 
reality, even of a kind of spectral horror, 
to all the Utopias which are now written 
about the ultimate condition of men. 
Men a thousand years hence may have 
the institutions of Mr. H. G. Wells, 

the institutions of Mr. Bellamy, or the 
institutions of Mr. William Morris. But 
whatever their institutions are, the essential 
point is that they will not live by those 
institutions or in those institutions ; they 
will live in some direct and practical ex- 
citement about the approaching appear- 
ance of the kingdom of God. Man 
will not rest in the Eden of William 
Morris any more than he rested in the 
Eden of the Book of Genesis. The simple 
pagan villages of ‘“* News from Nowhere ” 
will be convulsed by the rumour that a 
man has arisen who claims to unite earth 
and heaven. The vast and automatic 
cities of Mr. Bellamy will be shaken, like 
Tyre and Babylon, to their foundations 
by a voice crying in the wilderness. 
Mechanics and business men who will 
run so successfully the perfect society of 
Mr. H. G. Wells may at any moment be 
made to look as black and mean as a 
mob of ants by the appearance of a martyr 
or an artist. There will be no “state” of 
humanity in the future. It will be, as 
we are, excited about something that it 
cannot understand. What we want to 
know about men in the future—supposing 
that we want to know an thing, which is, 
I think, more than doubtful—is not how 
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they will manage their police or their tram- 
cars, but what they will be excited about. 
Their police and tramcars will be as unin- 
teresting to them as ours are tous. What we 
want to know is what will make the darkness 
a hint to them and the dawn a prophecy, 
For to the collective spirit of humanity, 
as to the mightier spirit behind it, there 
is nothing-but an everlasting present ; a 

, thousand years are as yesterday in its sight, 

| and as a watch in the night. 

,» Mr. H. G. Wells has, indeed, almost 
every intellectual faculty for the estimate 
of the tendency of society ; but he has a 
deep and not easily definable deficiency 
which is well exhibited in the fact that 
he can contemplate apparently with con- 
tentment the idea that society will be 
dominated eventually by a race of sombre 
and technical experts—a race, as it were, 
of glorified gasfitters, without — gaiety, 
without art, without faith. The best 
chance of analysing this deficiency lies 
in studying Mr. Wells’s novels, and it so 
happens that a typical novel comes within 
our scope. -He continues in Zhe first 
Men in the Moon (George Newnes) his 
great series of the thousand romances 
that lie secreted in “The Origin of 
Species.” Mr. H. G. Wells is, of course, 
a profoundly interesting and representative 
man of this age. The conception at the 
back of his mind appears to be essentially 
the same as that of Swift. Swift, in 
** Gulliver’s Travels,” sought to show how, 
by merely altering the standards and 
proportions of life, by conceiving a hypo- 
thetical man forty feet high, and another 
hypothetical man five inches high, you 
could make the whole position of humanity 
ridiculous, and confound all the principles 
of heaven and earth. “ Gulliver’s Travels ” 
is, indeed, the great Bible of scepticism, 
and worthy to be the greatest literary work 
of the most polished and most futile of 
centuries. Mr. Wells achieves this same 
conception—the conception of the con- 
fusion of standards—but not by means of 
Swift’s big men and little men, which were 
merely abstract figures, like the figures of 
a geometrical diagram. He attains this 
confusion of standards by means of the 
whole roaring and bewildering vision of 
the universe as seen by science. His world 
is indeed a kind of opium-dream. 

The First Men in the Moon is an ac- 
count written with astonishing animation 
and lucidity of a visit to our satellite con- 
ducted by purely scientific methods. In 





dealing with the inhabitants of the moon, 
Mr. Wells exhibits in a very clear way the 
difference that I have mentioned between 
the old sceptical and satiric romance and 
the new. Such writers as Lucian or 
Rabelais or Swift would have used the 
moon as a mere convenience, an empty 
house among the planets in which to put 
the angels or elfins of some human allegory, 
a mere silver mirror in which would have 
been glassed, under monstrous shapes and 
disguises, all that was passing upon the 
earth. Mr. Wells’s satiric method is the 
new one; it inaugurates almost a new 
method, which might be called biological 
satire. He represents the moon creatures 
as being more or less what he conjec- 
tures that such creatures would, by the 
laws of nature, have become. ‘They are 
beings like walking toadstools or horribly 
magnified animalcula ; beings with heads 
like huge bubbles, which grow bigger as 
they think; beings who: divide among 
themselves the senses and the powers of 
man, who have one specialist to see and 
another specialist to hear, and another 
specialist to count. ‘The weakness of the 
book is that of nearly all Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
books, and it arises out of his sceptical 
attitude. As a human story it is lifeless. 
The men who conduct the expedition are 
as distant, as monstrous, and as cold as 
the wan populace of the moon. A curious 
cold light of indifference, a curious cold 
air of contentment and unconcern, lies 
upon the whole wild narrative. We read 
of the blood-curdling idea of a man left 
behind on the moon, but we do not read 
it with any of the basic and _ primeval 
human emotions with which we should 
read of our brother, born of our own 
kindly race, whirling in space at the mercy 
of the blind tournament of the spheres. 
We do not care what becomes of the man ; 
we feel that he and the moon monsters 
are both about as basically heartless and 
dreary as each other. ‘This is a_ real 
misfortune, or punishment of the sceptical 
attitude, for you cannot write a romance 
or a story of adventure without human 
interest. The common modern notion 
that a romance is simply a string of brute 
incidents, fights, voyages, and discoveries, 
is an error which is responsible for cart- 
loads of bad imitations of Dumas and 
Scott. A set of adventures is nothing 
unless we have first gained a working 
and approximate human interest in the 


adventurer. He may be stabbed by his 
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rival, or betrayed by his lady-love, or 
drowned in a storm, or killed in a man- 
trap, and we shall do nothing but call the 
watch together and thank God we are rid 
of a bore. Zhe First Men in the Moon 
fails, in spite of a wealth of |world-wide 
fancy and gigantesque logic, for lack of 
that one feeling which one of the older 
and more humane romances would have 
made us feel—the feeling of man returning 
after his nightmare of space and finding 
this common earth glowing all round him 
like a fire-lit room. 

In connection with this serious dis- 
cussion about the possibilities of alternative 
commonwealths and alternative civilisa- 
tions, I may notice one very remarkable 
and exceptionally able book, which has 
recently appeared in a very small and 
unpretentious form—TZhe Letters of John 
Chinaman (R. Brimley Johnson). It 
fitly finds a place in this discussion, 
because, however remote and alien may 
be Mr. H. G. Wells’s conception of future 
generations, however grotesque and even 
loathsome may be his vision of the 
commonwealths of another planet, the 
actual people of the great empire of 
China are to us more ghostly than the 
unborn generations and more wild than 


the men in the moon. Zhe Letters of 


John Chinaman constitute an astonishingly 
spirited and remarkably able protest on 
behalf of the idea that Chinese civilisation 
is, morally, intellectually, and materially, 
immeasurably superior to our own. ‘To 
take up the fantastic and almost fabulous 
position that the ancient Chinese emperors 
were right in regarding Europeans as 
barbarians and sky - breakers, that in 
meddling with China we are meddling, 
like so many Goths and Vandals, with 
a system that we cannot understand or 
value—to adopt such a position as this, 
and then defend it with the most un- 
impeachable modern logic, the largest 
modern liberality, and the fullest allowance 
for all modern facts and discoveries—this 
is indeed a task for a bold and brilliant 
man, a task that is not so much a task 
as an heroic adventure. Yet the author 
makes out his case, not, indeed, sufficiently 
to make us believe that it is the un- 
adulterated truth or the whole truth, but 
quite enough to make us feel that he 
has come upon a vast hoard of truth 
which has been almost entirely hidden 
and neglected. For example, he urges 
one point in favour of the Chinese against 





the Western civilisation which struck me 
as decidedly forcible. The Chinese 
civilisation, he points out, is a moral 
civilisation—that is to say, it does organise 
all power, all property, and all life in 
accordance with certain ethical ideas, 
right or wrong, which were taught by 
Confucius. Their civilisation is, in short, 
Confucian; but our civilisation is not 
Christian. Christianity remains the one 
really inspiring ideal which can induce 
us to soften and beautify the mechanical 
action of our society. But that mechanical 
action itself is not Christian; it is the 
very reverse of Christian. ‘The deduction 
made by John Chinaman is simply that 
China has moulded human life to its 
ideal, and that Christendom has failed 
to do so. ‘This is almost certainly an 
exaggerative and fallacious way of putting 
it. ‘The Oriental nature finds one of its 
first pleasures in being passive and orderly, 
but chivalry and adventure are necessary 
to the Western nature, and these necessitate 
a certain degree of spontaneity, and even 
of disorder. But though the arguments 
of John Chinaman furnish to the liberal 
mind no reason for despising the 
civilisation of Europe, they do furnish 
an excellent set of reasons for abandoning 
the brutal and babyish habit of despising 
the civilisation of China. John Chinaman 
exaggerates, no doubt, but exaggeration 
is often a very good proof of honesty. 
The test of a truth is that it is a thing 
that may be safely exaggerated. ‘Try to 
exaggerate a falsehood, and every one will 
see what a monster you have set up. 
Works on the philosophy and romance 
of history have been common in many 
quarters lately. Mr. Andrew Lang is as 
delightful as usual in his AZystery of Mary 
Stuart (Longmans), but it certainly re- 
quired a lively writer, a writer with the 
noble frivolity of Mr. Lang, to render 
pleasant and entertaining the dankest, 
darkest, and most thoroughly ghoulish 
corner of history, the Scotch Court in 
the time of Mary. In that Court we have 
the Renaissance at its very worst—the 
most melancholy of all human movements. 
It was no longer a matter of brutal men 
animated more or less by large ideas, as 
in the Middle Ages, but of brutal men 
animated by nothing but their own ex- 
quisite and undiluted brutality. And it 
is very strange that Scotchmen should 
have taken such a fancy to defending 
Mary Queen of Scots, for she was in 
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every respect the antithesis of the Scotch 
character. Generations of the most whole- 
some nation on the earth have wasted their 
time in defending one spiteful, sensual, 
degenerate French vixen. It was she who 
injected into the kingly blood of Stuart 
that poison of cunning and uncleanness 
which clung to it ever after like a curse. 
The Stuarts after her were graceful and 
clever and capable of inspiring devotion ; 
but humanity made all kind of haste to 
get the taste of them out of its mouth. 
One of the most important and interest- 
ing books that have appeared recently is, 
of course, Mr. Barry O’Brien’s Zéfe of 
Lord Russell of Killowen (Smith, Elder). 
It required an Irishman to write the Life 
of so very Irish a figure, because a great 
deal of what constituted the great lawyer 
in Russell of Killowen was Celtic in the 
highest degree. It is certainly a strange 
idea which supposes the lawyer by nature 
and necessity to be cold. All the greatest 
and most emotional Irishmen, such as 
Daniel O’Connell and Isaac Butt, have 
been lawyers. ‘The cant notion runs 
that the lawyer is a man with no sym- 
pathies, who can in consequence take any 
side of any question. It is forgotten that 
it is also possible for him to be a man 
of so many sympathies that he can take 
any side of any question, This was 
certainly the case with Russell, the last 
of the great line of Irish advocates. Mr. 
Barry O’Brien tells us many things about 
him which give food for thought about 
this singular intellectual type. In a world, 
for example, where “intellectual” is always 
taken as meaning “literary,” it is signifi- 
cant to read that for all practical purposes 
Russell of Killowen never opened a book. 
If a member of what we commonly 
regard as the intellectual classes had met 
Russell of Killowen in private life, he 
would probably have thought him a very 
ordinary man of the world, whose con- 
versation was compounded of that of a 
trainer, a tipster, a card-player, and a 
bon vivant. But if that intellectual gentle- 
man had been suddenly pitted against 
Russell in a struggle for a nation’s destiny 
or a man’s life, he would soon have 
discovered whereabouts on the field were 
the big guns of the intellect. Among a 
thousand other values the life of a man 
like Lord Russell is valuable if it reminds us 
of this—of how shallow, upon the whole, are 
the pretensions of the cultivated class to 
represent the intellect of the nation. 


The Conversations of James Northcote 
with James Ward, edited by Ernest 
Fletcher (Methuen), is a very charming 
collection of the best thing in the world, 
really intellectual gossip. James North- 
cote belonged to an old school, and his 
conversation has much of the flavour of 
Dr. Johnson’s. Like Johnson, he _ be- 
longed to a period of a kind of genial 
and companionable scepticism—a period 
in which ideas were broken up and in 
solution, and in which, consequently, 
good conversation on art, morals, and 
philosophy was more than usually possible. 

It is remarkable that of all the in- 
teresting books of the last month hardly 
any have been novels. Fiction is indeed 
only represented by two very distinguished 
men, and even these are not altogether 
at their best. ‘The first novel is Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s Count Hannibal (Smith, 
Elder), in which he takes us as usual to the 
French Court in the seventeenth century, 
which would appear, from an accumulation 
of romantic testimony, to have been the 
most sanguinary and disorderly place that 
the world ever saw. ‘The second is Love 
like a Gipsy (Constable), by that turbid 
and extravagant but extraordinarily able 
and promising novelist, Mr. Bernard 
Capes. 

On the side of light philosophy and 
obiter dicta, however, there has been a 
greater wealth of production than we have 
space to notice. Prominent among these 
examples may be noted Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, who is as delightful as ever in 
The Old Knowledge (Macmillan), and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s edition of Zhe Letters of 
John Richard Green (Elliot Stock). Most 
prominent of all, in all probability, stands 
the new A/iscel/anies (Macmillan) of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, one of the wisest and 
most serious men of the age, who is, like 
almost all people who try to be honestly 
serious, commonly regarded as funny. In 
the new book, however, there can be little 
doubt about the gravity of the voice, 
speaking in a grave time: “The longer 
I live the more convinced I am that the 
only two things that really count in 
national existence, are a succession of 
writers of genius and the proud memories 
of great, noble, and honourable deeds.” 
In a time when there is a kind of panic 
of cynicism, when men hasten to assign 
a mean or material origin to everything 
they mention, these are indeed courageous 
and admirable words. 
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NURSERY PICTURES. 


BY S. H. SIME. 


iS ges. Baby ! on the tree-top ; 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come Baby, cradle and all. 
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THE NAMING OF STREETS. 
BY MAX BEERBOHM. 
“*4THE Rebuilding of London” pro-  sentimentalist, and that it will, moreover, 


ceeds ruthlessly apace. ‘The 

humble old houses that dare not 
scrape the sky are being duly punished 
for their timidity. Down they come, and 
in their place are shot up new tenements, 
quick and high as rockets. And the 
little old streets, so narrow and exclusive, 
so shy and crooked—we are making an 
example of them, too. We lose our way 
in them, do we ?—we whose time is money. 
Our omnibuses can’t trundle through them, 
can’t they? Very well, then. Down with 
them! We have no use for them. ‘This 
is the age of “‘ noble arteries.” 

“The rebuilding of London” is a 
source of much pride and pleasure to 
most of London’s citizens, especially to 
them who are county councillors, builders, 
contractors, navvies, glaziers, decorators, 
and so forth. ‘There is but a tiny residue 
of persons who do not swell and sparkle. 
And of these glum bystanders at the 
carnival I am one. Our aloofness is 
mainly irrational, I suppose. It is due 
mainly to temperamental Toryism. We 
say “ The old is better.” This we say to 
ourselves, every one of us feeling himself 
thereby justified in his attitude. But we 
are quite aware that such a_ postulate 
would not be accepted by the majority. 
For the majority, then, let us make some 
show of ratiocination. Let us argue 
that, forasmuch as London is an historic 
city, with many phases and periods behind 
her, and forasmuch as many of these 
phases and periods are enshrined in the 
aspect of her buildings, the constant 
rasure of these buildings is a disservice to 
the historian not less than to the mere 
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(this is a more telling argument) filch 
from Englishmen the pleasant power of 
crowing over Americans, and _ from 
Americans the unpleasant necessity of 
balancing their pity for our present with 
envy of our past. After all, our past is 
our point a@appui. Our present is merely 
a bad imitation of what the Americans 
can do much better. Ignoring as mere 
scurrility this criticism of London’s 
present, but touched by my appeal to 
his pride in its history, the average 
citizen will reply, reasonably enough, 
to this effect: “ By all means let us 
have architectural evidence of our epochs 
—Caroline, Georgian, Victorian, what you 


will. But why should the Edwardian 
be ruled out? London is_ packed 
full of architecture already. Only by 


rasing much of its present architecture 
can we find room for commemorating 
duly the glorious epoch which we have 
just entered. To this reply there are 
two rejoinders: (1) let special suburbs 
be founded for Edwardian buildings ; (2) 
there are no really Edwardian buildings, 


and there won’t be any. Long _ before 
the close of the Victorian Era our 
architects had ceased to be creative. 


They could not express in their work 
the spirit of their time. They could 
but evolve a medley of old styles, some 
foreign, some native, all inappropriate. 
Take the case of Mayfair. Mayfair 
has for some years been in a state of 
transition. The old Mayfair, grim and 
sombre, with its air of selfish privacy 
and hauteur and leisure, its plain bricked 
facades, so disdainful of show—was it not 
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redolent of the century in which it came 


to being? Its wide pavements and 
narrow roads between—could not one see 
in them the time when by day gentlemen 
and ladies went out afoot, needing no 
vehicle to whisk them to a destination, 
and walked to and fro amply, needing 
elbow-room for their dignity and _ their 
finery, and by night were borne in chairs, 
singly? And those queer little places 
of worship, those stucco chapels, with 
their very secular little columns, their 
ample pews, and their negligible altars 
over which one saw the Lion and the 
Unicorn fighting, as who should say, for 
the Cross—did they not breathe all the 
inimitable Erastianism of their period ? 
In qua te quero proseucha, my Lady 
Powderbox? Alas! every one of your 
tabernacles is dust now—dust turned to 
mud by the tears of the ghost of the 
Rev. Charles Honeyman, and by my 
own tears. I have strayed again 
into sentiment. Back to the point! 
The point is that the new houses and 
streets in Mayfair mean nothing. Let me 
show you Mount Street. Let me show 
you that airy stretch of sham antiquity, 
and defy you to say that it symbolises, 
how remotely soever, the spirit of its 
time. Mount Street is typical of the 
new Mayfair. And the new Mayfair is 
typical of the new London. In the 
height of these new houses, in the width 
of these new roads, the future students 
will find, doubtless, something charac- 
teristic of this pressing and bustling age. 
But from the style of the houses he will 
learn nothing at all. The style might 
mean anything, and means, therefore, 
nothing. Original architecture is a lost 
art in England; and an art that is once 
lost is never found again. ‘The Ed- 
wardian Era cannot be commemorated 
in its architecture. Erection of new 
buildings robs us of the past and gives 
us in exchange nothing of the present. 
Consequently, the excuse put by me 
into the gaping mouth of the average 
Londoner cannot be accepted. I had 
no idea that my case was such a good 
one. Having now vindicated on grounds 
of patriotic utility that which I took to 
be a mere sentimental prejudice, I may 
be pardoned for dragging ‘‘ beauty” into 
the question. The new buildings are 
not only uninteresting through lack of 
temporal and local significance; they 
are also hideous. 


With all his learned 
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eclecticism, the new architect seems 
unable to evolve a fake that shall be 
pleasing to the eye. Not at all pleasing 
is a mad hotch-potch of early Victorian 
hospital, Jacobean manor-house, Venetian 
palace, and bride-cake in Gunter’s best 
manner. Yet that, apparently, is the 
modern English architect’s pet ideal. 
“ven when he confines himself to one 
manner, the result (even if it be in 
itself decent) is made horrible by vicinity 
to the work of a rival who has been 
dabbling in some other manner. Every 
street in London is being converted into 
a battlefield of styles, all shrieking at 
one another, all murdering one another. 
The tumult may be exciting, especially 
to the architects, but it is not beautiful. 
It is not good to live in. I, at any 
rate, do not like it. 
OWEVER, I am no propagandist. 
I am not sanguine enough to 
suppose that I could do anything 
to stop either the adulteration or the 
demolition of old streets. I do not wish 
to infect the public with my own mis- 
givings. On the contrary, my motive for 
this essay is to inoculate the public with 
my own placid indifference in a matter 
which seems to have been causing them 
much painful anxiety. I care not at all 
what names be given to new streets. 
For the new street which is to connect 
Holborn with the Strand, “ Broadway ” 
seems to me as good as any other. But 
to the public, if one may judge from 
letters to the newspapers, this name does 
not appeal at all, It is too American. 
There is not enough of England, Home, 
and Beauty about it. How can an 
English street whose name is derived 
from New York have any native character? 
How, moreover, can a street that has 
an ugly name ever suggest anything but 
ugliness? Further, why should we miss 
the chance of commemorating some great 
Englishman—ancient or modern, King 
Alfred or General Buller—by conferring 
on this new street his illustrious name ? 
Now, let me soothe these querists by 
showing that a name cannot (in the long- 
run) make any shadow of difference in 
our sentiment for the street that bears 
it, for that our sentiment is solely 
according to the character of the street 
itself; and, further, that a street does 
nothing at all to keep green the memory 
of one whose name is given to it. 
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OR a street one name is as good as 
another. ‘To prove this proposition, 
let us proceed by analogy of the 

names borne by human beings.  Sur- 
names and Christian names may both 
be divided into two classes: (1) those 
which, being identical with words in the 
dictionary, connote some definite thing ; 
(2) those which, connoting nothing, may 
or may not suggest something by their 
sound. Instances of Christian names in 
the first class are Rose, Faith; of sur- 
names, Lavender, Badger; of Christian 
names in the second class, Celia, Mary ; 
of surnames, Jones, Vavasour. Let us 
consider the surnames in the first class. 
You will say, off-hand, that Lavender 
sounds pretty, and that Badger sounds 
ugly. Very well. Now, suppose that 
Christian names connoting unpleasant 
things were sometimes conferred at 
baptisms. Imagine two sisters named 
Nettle and Envy. Off-hand, you will 
say that these names sound ugly, whilst 
Rose and Faith sound pretty. Yet, believe 
me, there is not, in point of actual sound, 
one pin to choose either between Badger 
and Lavender, or between ose and 
Nettle, or between Faith and £nvy. 
There is no such thing as a singly 
euphonious or a_ singly cacophonous 
name. There is no word which, by 
itself, sounds ill or well. In combination 
names or words may be made to sound 
ill or well. A sentence can be musical or 
unmusical, But in detachment words are 
no more preferable one to another in 
their sound than are single notes of 
music. What you take to be beauty or 
ugliness of sound is indeed nothing but 
beauty or ugliness of meaning. You are 
pleased by the sound of such words as 


gondola, vestments, chancel, ermine, manor- 


house. They seem to be fraught with a 
subtle onomatopeeia, severally suggesting 
by their sounds the grace or sanctity or 
solid comfort of the things which they 
connote. You murmur them luxuriously, 
dreamily. Prepare for a slight shock. 
Scrofula, investments, cancer, vermin, 
warehouse. Horrible words, are they 
not? But say gondola—scrofula, vest- 
ments—investments, and so on; and then 
lay your hand on your heart, and declare 
that the words in the first list are in mere 
sound nicer than the words in the second. 
Of course, they are not. If gondola were 
a disease, and if a scrofula were a beautiful 
boat peculiar to.a beautiful city, the effect 
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of each word would be exactly the re- 
verse of what it is. This rule may be 
applied to all the other words in the two 
lists. And these lists might, of course, be 
extended to infinity. The appropriately 
beautiful or ugly sound of any word is 
an illusion wrought on us by what the 
word connotes. Seauty sounds as ugly 
as ugliness sounds beautiful. Neither of 
them has by itself any quality in sound. 


T follows, then, that the Christian 
| names and surnames in my first 
class sound beautiful or ugly accord- 
ing to what they connote. The sound of 
those in the second class depends on the 
extent to which it suggests any known 
word more than another. Of course, 
there might be a name hideous in itself. 
There might, for example, be a Mr. 
Griggsbiggmiggs. But there is not. And 
the fact that I, after prolonged study of 
a Postal Directory, have been obliged to 
use my imagination as factory for a name 
that connotes nothing and is ugly in itself 
may be taken as proof that such names 
do not exist actually. You cannot stump 
me by citing Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
citation of the words “ Ragg is in custody,” 
and his comment that “there was no 
Ragg by the Ilyssus.” ‘‘ Ragg” has not 
an ugly sound in itself. Mr. Arnold 
was jarred merely by its suggestion 
of something ugly, a vag, and by the 
bald brutality of the police-court reporter 
in withholding the prefix ‘‘ Miss” from a 
poor girl who had got into trouble. If 
“ Ragg ” had been brought to his notice 
as the name of some illustrious old 
family, Mr. Arnold would never have 
dragged in the Ilyssus. The name would 
have had for him a savour of quaint dis- 
tinction. The suggestion of a vag would 
never have struck him. For it is a fact that 
whatever thing may be connoted ‘or sug- 
gested by a name is utterly overshadowed 
by the name’s bearer (unless, as in the 
case of poor “ Ragg,” there is seen to 
be some connection between the bearer 
and the thing implied by the name) 
Roughly, it may be said that all names 
connote their bearers, and them only. 

O have a “beautiful” name is no 
advantage. To have an “ugly” 
name is no drawback. I am 

aware that this isa heresy. In a famous 
passage Bulwer Lytton propounded 
through one of his characters a theory 
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that “it is not only the effect that the 
sound of a name has on others which is 
to be thoughtfully considered ; the effect 
that his name produces on the man 
himself is perhaps still more important. 
Some names stimulate and encourage the 
owner, others deject and paralyse him.” 

Bulwer himself, I doubt not, believed 
that there was something in this theory. 
It is natural that a novelist should. He 
is always at great pains to select for his 
every puppet a name that suggests to 
himself the character which he has 
ordained for that puppet. In real life 
a baby gets its surname by blind heredity, 
its other names by the blind whim of 
its parents, who know not at all what 
sort of a person it will eventually become. 
And yet, when these babies grow up, 
their names seem every whit as appropriate 
as do the names of the romantic puppets. 
“Obviously,” thinks the novelist, “ these 
human beings must ‘grow to’ their names ; 
or else, we must be viewing them in the 
light of their names.” And the quite 
ordinary people, who do not write novels, 
incline to his conjectures. How else can 
they explain the fact that every name 
seems to fit its bearer so exactly, to sum 
him or her up in a flash? The true 
explanation, missed by them, is that a 
name derives its whole quality from its 
bearer, even as does a word from its 
meaning. ‘Take “ Buller” as an instance. 
Sir Redvers, tavpydov troBAéWas, is thought 
to be peculiarly well fitted with that 
name. Yet if it belonged not to him, 
but to (say) some gentle and thoughtful 
ecclesiastic, it would seem quite as in- 
evitable. “Gore” is quite as taurine 
as ‘‘ Buller,” and yet does it not seem 
to us the right name for the author of 
“Lux Mundi”? In connection with him, 
who is struck by its taurinity? What 
hint of ovinity would there be for us if 
Sir Redvers’ surname had happened to 
be that of him who wrote the “ Essays 
of Elia” ? Conversely, “Charles Buller” 
seems to us now an impossible xom de vie 
for Elia; yet it would have done just as well, 
really. Even “Redvers Buller” would 
have done just as well. ‘‘ Walter Pater” 
means for us—how perfectly !—the author 
of ‘“ Marius the Epicurean,” whilst the 
author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men” is summed up for us, not less 
absolutely, in “‘ Walter Besant.” And yet, 
if the surnames of these two opposite 
Walters had been changed at birth, what 
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difference would have been made? 
“Walter Besant” would have signified 
a prose-style sensuous in its severity, an 
exquisitely patient scholarship, an ex- 
quisitely sympathetic way of criticism. 
‘Walter Pater” would have signified no 
style, but an unslakable thirst for in- 
formation, and a bustling human sympathy, 
and power of carrying things through. 
Or take two names often found in con- 
junction—Johnson and Boswell. Had the 
dear great oracle been named Boswell, 
and had the sitter-at-his-feet been named 
Johnson, would the two names seem to 
us less appropriate than they do? Should 
we have suffered any greater loss than 
if Salmon were Gluckstein, and Gluckstein 
Salmon? Finally, take a case in which 
the same name was borne by two very 
different characters. What name could 
seem more descriptive of the late Arch- 
bishop of Westminster than “ Manning ” ? 
It seems the very epitome of saintly 
astuteness. But for “Cardinal” substitute 
“Mrs.” as its prefix, and, presto! it is 
equally descriptive of that dreadful medio- 
Victorian murderess who in the dock 
of the Old Bailey wore a_ black satin 
gown, and thereby created against black 
satin a prejudice which has but lately 
died. In itself black satin is a beautiful 
thing. Yet for many years, by force of 
association, it was accounted loathsome. 
Conversely, one knows that many quite 
hideous fashions in costume have been 
set by beautiful or socially distinguished 
women. Such instances of the subtle 
power of association will make clear to 
you how very easily a name (being neither 
beautiful nor hideous in itself) can be 
made hideous or beautiful by its bearer— 
how inevitably it becomes for us a symbol 
of its bearer’s most salient qualities or 
defects, be they physical, moral, or 
intellectual. 


TREETS are not less characteristic 
than human beings. ‘“* Look!” 
cried a friend of mine, whom lately 

I found studying a map of London, “ isn’t 
it appalling? All these streets—thou- 
sands of them—in this tiny compass ! 
Think of the miles and miles of drab 
monotony this map contains!” I pointed 
out to him (it is a thinker’s penalty to be 
always pointing things out to people) that 
his words were nonsense. I told him 
that the streets on this map were no more 
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monotonous than the rivers on the map 
of England. Just as there were no two 
rivers alike, every one of them having 
its own speed, its own windings, depths, 
and shallows, its own way with the reeds 
and grasses, so had every street its 
own claim to an especial nymph, foras- 
much as no two streets had exactly the 
same proportions, the same habitual 
traffic, the same type of shops or houses, 
the same inhabitants. In some cases, of 
course, the difference between the “ atmos- 
phere” of two streets is a subtle difference. 
But it is always there, not less apparent 
to any one who searches for it than the 
difference between (say) Hill Street and 
Pont Street, High Street Kensington and 
High Street Notting Hill, Fleet Street 
and the Strand. I have here purposely 
opposed to each other streets that have 
obvious points of likeness. But what a 
yawning gulf of difference is between 
each couple! Hill Street, with its staid 
distinction, and Pont Street, with its 
eager, pushful “smartness,” its air de 
petit parvenu, its obvious delight in having 
been “taken up”; High Street Notting 
Hill, down-at-heels and unashamed, with 
a placid smile on its broad, ugly face, and 
High Street Kensington, with its traces 
of former beauty, and its air of neatness 
and self-respect, as befits one who in her 
day has been caressed by royalty ; Fleet 
Street, that seething channel of business, 
and the Strand, that swollen river of 
business, on whose surface float so many 
aimless and unsightly objects. In every 
one of these thoroughfares my mood and 
my manner are differently affected. In 
Hill Street, instinctively, I walk very 
slowly—sometimes, even with a. slight 
limp, as one recovering from an accident 
in the hunting-field. I feel very well- 
bred there, and, though not clever, very 
proud, and quick to resent any familiarity 
from those whom elsewhere I should 
regard as my equals. In Pont Street my 
demeanour is not so calm and measured. 
I feel less sure of myself, and adopt a 
slight swagger. In High Street, Kensing- 
ton, I find myself dapper and respectable, 
with a slight leaning to the fine arts. In 
High Street, Notting Hill, I become 
frankly common. Fleet Street fills me 
with a conviction that if I don’t make 
haste I shall be jeopardising the national 
welfare. The Strand utterly unmans me, 
leaving me with only two sensations : 
(1) a regret that I should have made 
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such a mess of my life; (2) a craving 
for alcohol. ‘These are but a few in- 
stances. If I had time, I could show 
you that every street known to me in 
London has a definite effect on me, and 
that no two streets have exactly the same 
effect. For the most part, these effects 
differ in kind according only to the 
different districts and their different 
modes of life; but they differ in detail 
according to such specific little differences 
as exist between cognate streets like 
Bruton Street and Curzon Street, Doughty 
Street and Great Russell Street. Every 
one of my readers, doubtless, realises 
that he, too, is thus affected by the 
character of streets. And I doubt not 
that for him, as for me, the mere sound 
or sight of a street’s name conjures up 
the sensation he feels when he passes 
through that street. For him, probably, 
the name of every street has hitherto 
seemed to be also its exact, inevit- 
able symbol, a perfect suggestion of its 
character. He has believed that the 
grand or beautiful streets have grand or 
beautiful names, the mean or ugly streets 
mean or ugiy names. Let me assure him 
that this is a delusion. The name of a 
street, as of a human being, derives its 
whole quality from its bearer. 


5 XFORD STREET ” sounds harsh 
and ugly. ‘Manchester Street ” 
sounds rather nice. Yet ‘ Ox- 

ford ” sounds beautiful, and ‘‘ Manchester” 

sounds odious. “Oxford” turns our 
thoughts to that ‘‘adorable dreamer, 
whispering from her spires the last en- 
chantments of the Middle Age.” An 
uproarious monster, belching from its 
factory-chimneys the latest exhalations of 

Hell — that is the image evoked by 

“Manchester.” But neither in “ Man- 

chester Street” is there for us any hint 

of that monster, nor in “ Oxford Street” 
of that dreamer. ‘The names have be- 
come part and parcel of the streets. 

You see, then, that it matters not whether 

the name given to a new street be one 

which in itself suggests beauty, or one 
which suggests ugliness. In point of 
fact, it is generally the most pitiable 
little holes and corners that bear the 
most ambitiously beautiful names. To 
any one who has studied London, such 
a title as ‘‘ Paradise Court” conjures up 
a dark, fetid alley, with untidy fat women 
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Little Binks (in an audible whisper) :—‘‘ Do I look quite right, old man?” 


gossiping in it, untidy thin women quarrel- 
ling across it, a host of haggard and 


shapeless children sprawling in its mud, 
and one or two drunken men _ propped 
against its walls. ‘Thus, were there an 
official nomenclator of streets, he might 
be tempted to reject such names as in 
themselves signify anything _ beautiful. 
But his main principle would be to bestow 
whatever name first occurred to him, in 
order that he might save time for thinking 
about something that really mattered. 





- ROADWAY,” then, let the new 
street be called, without more 
ado. If the street, when it is 

opened, be reminiscent of New York’s 

Broadway, our patriots must blame the 

street and themselves: the name by itself 

could no more suggest New York than 
can “Oxford Street” suggest Oxford, or 
the “Cromwell Road ” Cromwell. 


HE name of Cromwell reminds me 
that I must fulfil the second part 
of my promise: show the futility 

of trying to commemorate a hero by 
making a street his namesake. By im- 
plication I have done this already. But, 
for the benefit of the less nimble among 
my readers, let me be explicit. Who, 


passing through the Cromwell Road, ever 
thinks of Cromwell, except by accident ? 
What journalist ever thinks of Wellington 
in Wellington Street? In Marlborough 
Street, what policeman remembers Marl- 
borough ? In St. James’s Street, has any 
one ever fancied he saw the ghost of a, 
pilgrim wrapped in a cloak, leaning on 
a staff? Other ghosts are there in plenty. 
The phantom chariot of Lord Petersham 
dashes down the slope nightily. Mr. 
Ball Hughes appears nightily in the 
bow-window of White’s. At cock-crow 
Charles James Fox still emerges from 
3rooks’s. Such men as these were in- 
digenous to the street. Nothing will ever 
lay their ghosts there. But the ghost of 
St. James—what should it do in that 
galley? .. . Of all the streets that have 
been named after famous men, I know 
but one whose namesake is suggested by 
it. In Regent Street you do sometimes 
think of the Regent; and that is not 
because the street is named after him, 
but because it was conceived by him, 
and was designed and built under his 
auspices, and is redolent of his character 
and his time. When a national hero is 
to be commemorated by a street, he 
must be allowed to design the street 
himself. The mere plastering-up of his 
name is nO mnemonic. 








